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Years- Less than three years have elapsed since 
i . The Koppers Company’s Becker type combination 
coke and gas oven was introduced. In this time con- 
tracts for seventeen installations totaling 1099 ovens 
of the Becker type have been received. Eleven of these 
plants are now in operation, demonstrating in actual 
practice that this type of oven is a marked improve- 
ment over all previous types from the standpoint of 


design, construction and operation. 
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HEN the western railroads threaded 

their paths to the Pacific in the 
period from 1870 to 1890, the way was 
opened for the rapid development of new 
consuming territories. This and other 
factors contributing to the rapid pyra- 
miding of demand account for the strong 
emphasis placed by American industrial 
leaders on the problems of production and 
the comparatively little attention thus far 
given to methods of distribution. The 
accompanying illustration, which is from 
a hitherto unpublished photograph, shows 
the actual opening in 1887 of the Northern 
Pacific between St. Paul and Tacoma 





Distribution, Not Production, 
Is Problem of Today 


By E. L. Shaner 


HEN Eli Whitney invented the cotton gin, 
W he created one of the greatest business op 
portunities of a century. With a product 
of revolutionary character, ability to manufacture 
it cheaply, and a market of almost unlimited de 
mand, he seemed to possess every element neces- 
sary for success. Yet he failed miserably! 
Whitney’s chance came while he was visiting at 
the plantation of Mrs. Nathaniel Greene, Savannah, 
Ga Knowing that Whitney had a_ genius for 
inventing, Mrs. Greene urged him to design a ma 
He as 
sumed the task and in an incredibly short time 
built a crude gin that satisfactorily handled 50 
Previously, one person by 


chine for separating the seed from cotton. 


pounds of lint a day. 
hand methods could pick only a pound in that time 
In 1794, shortly before he was granted a patent 


on his invention, Whitney formed a partnership 
with Phineas Miller and built a factory at New 
Ilaven for manufacturing the gin. The partners 
intended to establish a monopoly and to exact a toll 
of one-third of the cotton or to buy the crop 

[n the meantime the demand for machines had far 
exceeded the output of the factory. Country black- 
smiths began to build them in spite of patent re- 
strictions. After waging a bitter fight against in- 
tringement, Whitney finally became discouraged, 
abandoned the cotton gin business and devoted his 
making firearms for the government, this 
His principal 


time ti 
venture proving highly profitable 
income from the cotton gin consisted of royalties 
paid by Georgia, Tennessee and North and South 
Carolina for state licenses. 

At this late date it is futile to attempt to cor- 
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guess how much Whitney might have 
made or how much inconvenience, de- 
lay ‘and expense might have been 
saved' the tens of thousands of pur- 
cLasers of gins if proper methods of 


were offered. Perhaps they are right 


in this opinion. Methods of distribu- 
tion are being improved constantly. 
Every industrial leader has the ex- 


perience of thousands of companies to 


vision of the many production activities, 

To prove this, it is not necessary 
to go back a century or more to Whit- 
ney’s time. Scores of flagrant exam- 
ples may be observed in every branch 











distribution had been employed. His 
later success in 
proves 


firearms manufacture lems. 


that Whitney was a master 
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guide him in studying his sales prob- 
Certainly the business man who 
fails through the weakness of his dis- 


ot industry today. 


Me Eo 


“Distribution Losses Are Not 
the Small Change 
of Industry”’ 


—Herbert Hoover 


N SPEAKING of waste, I do not mean waste in the sense of willful waste, but economic waste, 
which is the natural outgrowth of a competitive system, I do not mean the waste that any single 


individual can correct by his own initiative, but the waste that can only find remedy in collective 


action. 


Nor are the wastes to which I refer to be corrected by any extension of the Ten Command- 


ments, or by any legislative extension thereof. You cannot catch an economic force with a police- 


man. 


“The kinds of waste that cause costly losses may be roughly catalogued as shown below... . 


These wastes are not the small change of industry and commerce. 


There is scarcely a step in this ac- 


complishment of squeezing out waste which does not interpret itself in millions of dollars of an- 
nual savings.”—Herbert Hoover, in address before Distribution conference, Washington, Jan. 14. 


1. Waste from the speculation, relaxation of effort and 
extravagance of booms with the infinite waste from unem- 
ployment and bankruptcy which comes with the inevitable 
slump. 

2. Wastes from excessive seasonal character of produc- 
tion and distribution. 

3. Waste caused through lack of information as to 
national stocks, of production and consumption with its at- 


tendant risk and speculation, 


4. Waste from lack of standards of quality and 
grades. 
5. Waste from wumnecessary multiplication of terms, 


sizes, varieties. 

6. Waste from the lack of uniformity of business prac- 
tices in terms and documents, with resultant misunder- 
standings, frauds and disputes. 

7. Wastes due to determination of commodities. 

8. Waste due to inadequate transportation and terminals, 
LOUGUEHNTNEAN GUALUIULSEOUAA ATLANTEAN 
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to inefficient loading and shipping and unnecessary haul- 
age. 

9. Waste due to disorderly marketing, particularly of 
perishables, with its attendant gluts and famines. 

10. Waste due to too links in the distribution 
chain and too many chains in the system. 

11. Waste due to bad credits. 

12, Waste due to destructive competition of people who 
are in fact exhausting their capital through little under- 
standing of the fundamentals of business in which they are 
engaged. 

13. Waste due to enormous expenditure of effort and 
money in advertising and sales promotion effort, without 
enough basic information on which to base sales promo- 


many 


tion. 
14. Waste due to unfair practices of a small minority. 
15. A multitude of wastes in use of materials, in neces- 


sary fire destruction, in traffic accidents and many other 


di ections. 


ul " HUNT TUUULE TEESE TT 


Scarcely a week 
passes that does not witness the down- 
fall of one or more companies whose 








hand at plant management. With a 
better conception of marketing and 
aided by a competent manager, 
Whitney's success with the cotton gin 
in a large measure would have been as- 
sured. 

Business men of today may claim, 
with a pardonable sense of superior- 
ity, that no competent executive of 
the present age would repeat Whit- 
ney’s mistake if a parallel opportunity 
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tribution methods in 1925 does not de- 
serve the sympathy that history ac- 
cords Whitney. 

Yet surrounded as they are by trade 
organizations, government bureaus, sta- 
tistical data and mnumerous. other 
sources of help, many manufacturers 
are woefully weak in their methods of 


placing their products in the hands 
of consumers. Must of them are in- 
finitely more efficient in their super- 





executives failed to recognize the im- 
portance of distribution. 


oe a * 
AKE 
yon. His company is in 


ble. Bankers are watching 
a 
I 


Ken- 
trou- 
his 


the case of James 


books closely. The threat of re- 
ceivership hangs heavy over his head. 

Ten years ago Kenyon invented a 
machine destined to save hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to the operators 
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of forge shops. A few months after 
a patent was granted, the dozen or 
more machines that he had placed on 
trial in various casting plants rolled 
up such good performance records that 
the future of the device was assured. 

Thus fortified, Kenyon sought a part- 
ner with sales experience. Fortunately 
he succeeded in enlisting the services of 
an old friend, John Brewster, with 
whom he formed a partnership. By 
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Then the first cloud appeared on the 
horizon. A seemingly trivial difference of 
opinion developed almost overnight into 
a serious quarrel. Before either partner 
realized what was happening, the breach 
had widened to the point where reconcilia- 
tion was impossible. The partnership was 
dissolved. 

Brewster obtained outside financial as- 
sistance, bought Kenyon’s interest and 
carried on the business under his own 
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that Brewster gradually was taking busi- 
ness away from his opponent. Kenyon’s 
obvious advantages of better product and 
lower operating costs were more than 
cffset by Brewster’s superior salesman- 
ship. 

Today Brewster’s company is favorably 
known throughout the forging industry. 
He has weathered the storms of postwar 
readjustment and is starting 1925 with 
a sound foundation on which to build a 





Industrial Executive Timber Is Culled from 





CHARLES PIEZ 


SAMUEL VAUCLAIN 


Operating Ranks 





HENRY FORD 





CHARLES M. SCHWAB 


problems during the past 50 years is to select a number of outstanding captains of industry 


QO’: of the easiest ways to get an idea of the stress placed on production and operating 


of the present generation and study the source of their business training. 


It will be 


found that about two-thirds of the leaders in industry came up through the ranks of the engineering 
or operating departments. Those of the other third received their experience either as merchants, 
lawyers or salesmen before assuming the chief executive positions with their respective companies. 
The following list of manufacturers and their early training indicates to what a marked extent 
industry has depended upon the engineering and operating forces for its executive timber: 


James A. Campbell ..mill superintendent Bs GONE ac nee’ mill superintendent We Be. SO on ies ies engineer 
7688.6. COMER. s0ccccascesasseacs Clarence H. Howard ....0se machinist Charles M. Schwab....mill superintendent 
..apprentice, road foreman of engines | a ae eee railway apprentice ae a eee eee engineer 
Howard Coonley .. ...manufacturing A. L. Humphrey ..machine shop foreman Ammons. SWAG < ovcascccsvect machinist 
J. M. Davis ..... .tailroad operator De Wee CR wetsiucerrnssnckae engineer Jol A. Tape ss «sitivess payroll clerk 
A. R. Erskine... manager cotton mill Willis King...... clerk in sales department Car He SH vcckedbvevia sales engineer 
Otte Falke .cccccscscvcvceqasns financeer W.: Bi EMGMOR 2 csacecevevecs engineer Samuel Vauclain ...... railroad apprentice 
James A. Farrel......foreman, wire mill Lae 2 Raeeett. 2c vovvuavxae salesman George M. Verity .......... 
Henry Ford ... .eeeeeeemechanic C. Bi. CEGIMGOE oxi ciccscvcsanes | ry ree ee manager, roofing company 
Andrew Fletcher . .marine engineer Chaties: Bi. Fi isc cost scadase engineer Clarence M. Woolley .......... merchant 
E. H. Gary ..cccccscccsscevcces lawyer Hensy 3B, Sérqgent ..ccccusosess engineer COG TR SOME hin 6s sind d iV eedewen lawyer 
MU a HUOL100AD01S000OOAGROOAOOODUDNESL DOA MADLOSGE OTSEGO mt 





virtue of Kenyon’s engineering ability 
and his efficiency as an operating execu- 
tive, and Brewster’s knowledge of dis- 
tribution problems, including credits and 
selling, the firm made good headway 
from the start. The original factory 
m proved inadequate and larger quar- 
ters were secured. At the end of five 
years the partners were firmly entrenched 
in their field. Their annual business 
amounted to more than half a _ million 
dollars and yielded a net profit of about 
$100,000. Prospects for the future ap 
peared bright. 


name. Keynon, falling back on his engi- 
neering ability, developed a new and 
improved machine and set up a company 
in direct competition with his former 
partner. 

During the first year of this rivalry 
both firms made money, due largely to 
the impetus of wartime expansion. In 
1921 and 1922, however, when business 
shrunk to pitiful proportions, they were 
obliged to fight for their very existence. 
Under this grueling competition, the true 
abilities of the rival manufacturers grad- 


ually were _revealed. Friends observed 





profitable business. Kenyon, with an ad- 


mittedly better product, faces ruin. 
* * & 


XCEPT for the names and the 
EK product, the foregoing is true in 

every detail. Kenyon is a typical 
example of thousands of otherwise cap- 
able industrial executives who underesti- 
mate the value of economical methods 
cf distribution. He is one of an army 
of manufacturers who still subscribe to 
Ralph Waldo Emerson’s popular theory 
about the builder of mouse traps in the 
wilderness. They either overrate or cor- 
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THE FIRST 
After listening to addresses by Richard |} 
nembers ! 


rectly judge the value of efficient operat 
ing methods, but sadly ignore the results 
of faulty distribution. 

Why is the need of better salesmanship 
and more adequate means of placing man- 
ufactured the hands of con- 
sumers being emphasize d so strongly to 
day? Why has Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover been stressing this point so con 


articles in 


sistently since he assumed his cabinet 
post four years ago? Why did the 
United States chamber of commerce, in 


belated response to Mr. Hoover’s reiterat- 
ed urging, hold its first “distribution con- 
in Washington a fortnight ago? 


ference’ 


The answer is found in the tremen- 
cous waste incurred in existing meth- 
ods of distribution. Hundreds of mil- 
ions of dollars are being thrown away 


the process of bridging the 


The 


annually in 


gap between producer and consumer 
situation is so alarming in its influenc« 
m the economic welfare of the country 


and the opportunity for improvement. s« 


manifest that foresighted industrial lead 

ers now are focusing their attention t 

this phase of their business. 
Considering the nature of America’ 


rapid industrial growth, the present weak 


ness of the distribution system is not 
urprising In the period from 1870 
to 1910 the country experienced all th 
thrills of a gigantic expansion move 
ment. Settlers flocked to the great west 
ern states and established homes and 
farms; transcontinental railroads were 
built, opening the way for a new con 
suming empire; manufactures in the mid 
le western and north Atlantic states in 


{ reased 


many fold; activity supplanted 
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Grant, 


the onterence 
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CONFER ENCE 


president Chamber mmerce the I 


adopted 


idleness in the South; development of oil 


and mineral properties brought prosperity 


| 


to the Southwest; and the pyramiding of 


demand, growth of transportation facili- 


ties, inauguration of high tariff protec 
tion, and other developments combined 
to give the United States the most 

. ic. om - af ] nen 
extensive and intricate industrial sruc 


ture in the world 
brunt expansio1 
this building 


the shoulders of the leaders of the 


The of the burden of 
during period of 


fell on 


empire 


transportation and manufacturing inter 


ests. Iron, steel and machinery were re 
quired in ever increasing volume and un 
der the 


furnaces, mills and fabricating shops dou- 


urge of greater production, the 


bled, tripled and quadrupled in capacity. 
Obviously under these conditoins, the big 
manufacturers were 


problems of design 


of plants and equipment, operating meth- 


ods and management. Consequently the 
prominent leaders of the latter part of 
the nineteenth century and the first de 
cade of this century were identified with 
invention, engineering or operations. Ex 
cept in rare instances, the salesman had 
ot yet come into his own. Productior 
took precedent e over all other problems. 
During and since the war an entirely 


situation has confronted indus 


lifferent 


ry. In general the opening up of ney 
f e countr ven way t 
SIVE deve yment I @x! 
Extensions t nanufa 
es are nore or the pur 


meet 
afford added 


demand. In a 


rounding out production to 


ose oO! 


altered requirements than to 


tonnage for new 


} 


create d 


° °c q . ° 
road wav scientince and engineering ac 
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IN SESSION AT WASHINGTON 


1 States nd Herbert lloover, secreta of 
X phases ’ the listr wtior problem 
tivities é drifted from = invention 


5 


and more to refinement of detail. 


This change, coupled with the well 
known effect of the accelerated « XPpahsion 
ot productive capacity caused by the war, 


has served to minimize the importance: 


of production problems and to revive 


the need of better methods of distribution 
There can be no question that the char 
acter of the development of American in 


dustry, as just outlined, has accentuated 


production and operating phases in 
the n 


Nor can there be any doubt but what the 


the 


the ajority of executives 


minds of 
constant study of these problems by engi 
neers and operating officials has had the 


effect of developing the processes of pro 


duction and manufacture to a point of 
efficiency far above that of the methods 
cf distribution. 
* * * 

HE problem 1OW | a develop 

equally efficient methods of dis- 

tribution his is absolutely nec 
essary if industry is to reap the full 
advantage of its skill in production 
What is the sense of bending every ef 


tort to build a high gerade machine tool 
economically, if the money saved in the 
hop is lost by idiotic sale nethods 
This seems like a simple question and 
ene on which every manufacturer could 
gree, vet even the most casual survev 
the industrial mishaps f the past 
year or two will show that in the major 
ty ot cases the benefits of good shop 
management have been dissipated in freak 


and faulty schemes for transferring the 
product from maker to user 


Witness the case of a once pi 


f 
- 








manufacturer of metal stampings. About 
a year ago this company accepted an or- 
der to make 100 automobile frames for 
a new motor car builder. The frames 
were somewhat similar to those the com- 
pany had been making for other cus- 
tomers, and therefore by virtue of pre- 
vious experience it was able to turn out 
the 1000 frames at a cost which promised 
a liberal margin of profit. Later it de- 
veloped that the customer was a_ stock 
promotion outfit, that not a single car 
had been built, and that the 1000 frames 
were practically a total loss. In this case 
the efficient management of the press 
room counted for nothing because the 
sales department was in han- 
diing credits, which is one of the important 
links in the chain of good distribution. 

Recently one of the best known com- 
panies in the metalworking field under 
took the manufacture of a specialty 
which differs in respect 
from its regular products. Before this 
new article appears generally in the 
markets of the approximately 
$50,000 will have been spent on its de- 
Despite the fact 


deficient 


almost every 


country 


velopment in the shop. 
it will go into a field not heretofore 
cultivated by the company, thus far prac 


tically no effort has been made to analvze 


Heat 


The executives 
have no idea of how many articles can 


this prospective market. 


be used in this market, nor do they 
know in how many plants they can be 
employed. While they have a_ general 
knowledge of the industry in which they 
hope to distribute this product they have 
no real facts. Fortunately the com- 
pany has had a broad experience in sell- 
ing and can bring this to bear on the 

arise in introducing 
How much more eco- 


problems as they 
the new article. 

nomical it would be, however, if several 
thousand dollars had been spent in study- 
ing the market before the $50,000 was 
spent for development work. If this 
side line profitable, it will be 
purely by luck and not because of busi- 


proves 


ness foresight. 
Did Not Know Costs 


Another source of waste in distribution 
is the lack of knowledge of the cost of 
Not long 
builder checked up its’ selling 


ago a machine tool 
methods. 


marketing. 


Much to his surprise, the sales manager 
discovered that the average expense of 
selling an accessory priced at about $22 
was $28. As a result of this investiga- 
selling was altered in 


tion, the plan of 


such a way that the accessory was dis 


Treating Mallea 





tributed at a profit, and the salesmen 
were relieved of the necessity of han- 
dling it simultaneously with the ma- 
chine tools which constitute the back- 
bone of their business. 

The list of examples of losses incurred 
through weaknesses in the distribution 
system could be extended indefinitely. 
However enough has been said to indi- 
cate that the problem of bringing maker 
complicated by 
many factors not experienced in the 
production end of the business. For this 
reason it is not enough to hire a good 
salesmanager and a good operating man 
and trust to luck that the two will 
get along together and run the business 
profitably. Distribution is a major execu- 
tive problem and embraces far more than 
mere selling. In most manufacturing en- 
terprises it is worthy of the attention of 
the president. It is safe to say that if 
every company would devote as much 
time and effort to distribution as it does 
to production, a saving of 15 per cent or 
more in the cost of doing business would 
be made. 


and buyer together is 


Subsequent articles will be devoted to 
methods of improving marketing and will 
be based upon the experience of manu- 
facturers who have studied distribution. 


le Castings 


Prior to Galvanizing 


N AN article presented in the Janu 
ary, 1925, issue of Industrial Gas, 
Milton Epstein, LaClede Gas Light 
Co.. St. Louis, discusses a process, whicl 


recently was developed by the bureau 


standards, for heat treating malleable 


cast iron. This process applies only to 


astings which later are to be 


the loss in their resistance against impact 


Until recently lis embrittlement was 
considered to be a necessary concomitant 


Manu 
rejection of 10 


operation. 


the ealvanizing 
lacturers rezarded = tie 
t 20 per cent of their galvanized cast 


gs as a required expense of this proc 


No attempt was made to explain 
or prevent this phenomenon of the 
embrittlement. 

The bureau of standards in its tech 
No. 245, entitled “Em 
Malleable Cast Iron Re- 
sulting from Heat Treatment,” describes 


nologic 


paper 
brittlement of 
its efforts to 


devise some 





galvanized; through its use 
castings to the amount of 10 
to 20 per cent of the produc 
tion which formerly were re- 
saved It 


has been found that the gal 


jected now are 
vanizing of malleable castings 


has a deteriorating effect on 


them regards 
the effect of 
the brittleness of the iron. 


particularly as 


galvanizing on 


They only have a fraction of 
their original impact strength. 
This decrease i impact 
strength is a result of the 
heat treatment which the cast- 
ings receive in the galvanizing 
bath The 
dipped in the molten zinc and 


castings when 





brought up to the galvanizing 
temperature undergo structur FIG 


al changes which account tor 


tn en te ne 








EQUIPMENT USED IN NEW HEAT 
PROCESS FOR MALLEABLE CASTINGS 


means of eliminating this un 
desirable effect. Studies were 
made of the following factors 

!. Rate of heating. 

2. Time at galvanizing tem 
perature, 860 degrees Fahr. 

3. Rate of cooling. 

4. Ageing of casting after 
cooling. 

5. Effect of varying the 
quenching temperature. 

The factor which leads to 
the successful solution of this 
problem js the last mentioned. 
A series of experiments was 
carried out in which the orig 
inal malleable castings were 
heated to various temperatures 
and quenched. From the re 
sults of these experiments 


it then was clearly demon- 


TREATING strated that castings which are 


from 860 


quenched degrees 


. 
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FIG, 2—CROSS SECTION OF 


Fahr. of their 
original impact value. Upon raising this 
quenching temperature, however, to 1135 
degrees Fahr., the castings have 152 per 
cent of the value, and 
upon further 1472 degrees 
Fahr. . the value 
decreasing still is greater 
inal value 
From these 
heat treating process was evolved. 


have only 11 per cent 


original impact 


raising it to 


relative impact while 


than the orig- 
following 
Mal- 
subsequently to 


to 1200 


experiments the 
leable castings ‘which are 
be galvanized heated 
degrees Fahr. ched in water. 
These then art regular 
manner. Specimens treated in this way 
show impact value 140 per cent 
of the original 

Possibly the 
for this operation recently 
by the St. Malleable 
This furnace is constructed, 
insulated completely 
substantial cast A feature 
that deserves special mention is the hearth 
construction. Instead of providing a full 
hearth as is the in this 
tvpe of furnace, two piers each 6 inches 
wide, were installed the full length of 
the furnace. These piers serve the dou- 
ble purpose supporting the boxes 
and at the same time elevating them 
about 10 inches above the furnace floor. 

Thus the boxes containing the cast- 
ings receive bottom heating as well! as 


384 


are about 


and quen 
galvanized in the 
of about 
value. 
first commercial furnace 
installed 
Co. 
fully 


was 
Louis Casting 
well 
and enclosed in a 


iron casing. 


usual practice 


of 


HEAT TREATING FURNACE USED FOR 


INGS FOR GALVANIZING PROCESS 


side and top heating. The con- 
structed of special fire brick shapes and 


which are in line with 


piers are 


contain openings, 
the hot flue gases along the furnace 
floor. 

The firing equipment consists of stand- 
ard surface combustion burners used in 


The 
burners on one side fire through the piers 
the and the 
directly arch 


connection with high-pressure gas. 


on 
the 


much after 


which boxes 
other 
This 


the 


support 


side fire under 


furnace is operated 
the or- 
work 
The 
per- 
sides to al- 
circulation 


for 
The 


boxes. 


those used 
process. 
cast-iron 
and 


fashion of 
dinary carburizing 
i; piled loosely in 
are %-inch 
forated on the bottom 
low the flue 
through the castings. Two boxes serve 
to carry a charge of 450 to 500 pounds. 
When a load is up to heat it is removed 
from the furnace by a long fork which 
engages it through special fittings pro- 
vided in its sides. The thus is 
transported to the quenching bath, 
it is turned over by the aid 
fork. The castings drop in 
and the box is retained by 
Each box is filled immediately 
new charge and while still hot, is re- 
placed in the furnace. Normally 10 
minutes are required for quenching and 
charging. 

After the furnace is up to heat about 
required to bring a charge 


boxes thick are 
and 


gases a free 


box 
where 
of the 
the bath 
the fork. 
with a 


45 minutes is 


PREPARING 


MALLEABLE CAST- 


to the desired Five thous- 
ands pounds of castings can be heat 
treated per ten hour day with a gas 
consumption of 3500 cubic feet per ton. 

The following illustrates clearly the 
marked decrease in the impact value 
that is caused by the galvanizing of mal- 


ieable cast 


temperature. 


iron: 
Mean Impact Value 


Energy Relative 
absorbed, value, 
ft. Ib. % 
Treatment soce % 
Malleable casting, untreated. 7.2 1.00 
Galvanized at 860° Fahr 
PGE Sit scces ceebesesa 0.9 12 
The accompanying illustrations are 
presented through the courtesy of I/n- 


dustrial Gas. 


Safety Methods Succeed 


A safety campaign 
National Tube Co. at McKeesport caused 
“lost time 
into 


by employes of the 


a reduction of 30 per cent in 
accidents” last year by 
practice safety methods prescribed by 
J. B. Ayres, superintendent of safety af- 
fairs at the works, it was announced by 
William A. Cornelius, manager, at a 
safety meeting. The tube works, con- 
sidered the largest of its kind in the 
world, operated from Nov. 8, 1924, to 
Dec. 14, a period of 35 days, without a 
single lost time accident. Other de- 
partments accidents. 


putting 


also reduced 
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Modern engineering has made it possible for well-grown youths to operate intricate machinery 
with a minimum of fatigue and danger 


ASHINGTON, Feb. 3.—While 

the so-called child labor amend- 

ment to the constitution, which 
vitally concerns the working habits of 
40,000,000 persons under 18 years old, 
er 37 per cent of the entire population 
cf the country, apparently will be sub- 
merged in defeat, the question has not 
been determined finally at this time. 

Of the 17 states which have had the 
issue on the floors of their legislatures, 
less than half have rejected the twen- 
treth amendment in both houses of these 
assemblies. More than the necessary one- 
tourth of the states, of course, have 
soted down the proposal in either upper 
and lower houses of their legislatures, 
or both. But the defeat of the measure 
cannot be recorded definitely until a 
forceful majority of the states has placed 
both houses of its legislatures in the 
rejection column. This, declare lead- 
ers of the opposition to the amendment 
here, soon will be done. 

Several things have redounded to the 
apparent defeat of the child labor pro- 
posal, or the “child idleness” amendment 
as it has been termed. One of these 
has been the revulsion against granting 
congress the power to “limit, regulate or 
prohibit” the vital activities of every 
person under 18. It has seemed 
too much like issuing a blank signed 
check to the federal legislators. The 
states apparently have felt it idle to say 
that congress would not exercise to the 
full all authority granted. It has been 
considered utter rashness for the states 
to institute a revolutionary change in 
government on the plea that the people 


should have confidence in the prudence 
of the national lawmakers. 

Not the least of the factors contrib 
uting to the adverse reception given 
the child labor proposal has been the 
character of its supporters and the yicious 
propaganda, swathed in the beguiling 
term of “child labor,’ which has been 
spread. No public question before the 
country, eit is believed, has been the 
subject of more misinformation. Per- 
haps 90 per cent of the people have been 
regarding child labor in terms of con- 
ditions of the past that represent only a 
fraction of its total amount now. 


Evil Is Exaggerated 


“Child exploitation” has been pictured 
in terms of “horrifying” conditions of 
bygone days that must be “remedied.” A 
vague idea has prevailed that “something 
must be done” and professional “uplift- 


, 


rs,” well-meaning reformers, Socialists 
and Communists have rallied to the stand- 
ard of the American Federation of La- 
bor, which was the chief instigator of 
the child labor movement in this coun- 
try, starting as far back as 1881. At 
its first annual convention in that year, 
the federation sought to inaugurate a 
movement for laws entailing imprison- 
ment for employing child labor. 

Just when this question can be settled 
is not definitely apparent at this time, 
although if a majority of state legisla- 
tures reject the proposal, which may be 
done soon, it is likely that the tide of 
agitation for its adoption may be turned 
the other way. Proposed amendments to 
the constitution of the United States have 


States Insist 
On Handling 


Child Labor 


By F. B. Pletcher 


Washington Correspondent Iron Trade Review 


been hanging over the heads of the states 
for adoption for as long as 100 years. 
The Supreme Court never has handed 
cown a decision as to the length of time 
a proposed amendment can repose in the 
archives of state legislatures for action, 
but recent opinions of the Supreme Court 
have indicated that such proposals should 
be quiescent after sufficient time has 
elapsed to give the states opportunity for 
fuvorable action. 

Legally, each state may reconsider the 
action already taken on the child labor 
amendment, but practically it is a re- 
mote possibility, especially if public 
sentiment sustains the actions already 
taken. When action on the amendment 
is certified jointly or concurrently by 
both houses of the various legislatures 
to the secretary of state in each com- 
monwealth, the matter may be considered 
officially closed. It is unlikely that the 
political complexions of the legislatures 
will change so completely as to justify 
attempts to reconsider a definite voting 
dewn of a proposal to amend the federal 
constitution. 

The child labor movement has been a 
pet “reform” of the American Federation 
cf Labor for two generations to hold 
in check the available labor supply to in- 
dustry. The trade union rules set up 
everywhere to limit the number of ap- 
prentices in all trades are illustrative 
of the activities that have existed to 
check or restrict the employment of well- 
grown youths in industry. 

The amendment was put through the 
house of representatives last April after 
vigorous campaigns of propanganda by 
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trade unionism and ‘uplifters.” It was 
torced through the senate just before 
congress adjourned last June with trade 
union officials in the galleries and on the 
heels of legislators in committee rooms. 

Clear and easy sailing for the progress 
of the amendment through the state legis 
latures was forseen. Out of a clear sky 
suddenly developed an amazing amount 
cf opposition. To the surprise of the 


amendment’s backers, most of this op- 
position centered in the question of how 
much power should be granted congress 
it a matter of such vital significance to 
40,000,000 individuals. The question in 
stead of being a 
political issue. 

It was realized that the power sought 


social one became a 


was so broad that it would draw to 
itself a field of legislation so vast that 
its most ardent advocates would pause 


if they could have comprehended it. 


No desire existed on the part ot 


anyone to see children exploited. It was 
realized fully by the formidable opposi 
tion that was aroused that the individual 
states have been working for the protec 
tion of children in employment in an in 
creasingly sound manner. Every state in 


the Union has compulsory school laws 


which help to regulate the employment ot 
laws ot 


children, and also child-labor 


some sort All but three states, and 
those nonindustrial, prohibit night work 
for children under 14 vears, and 35 of! 


these states up to 16. 
A total of 28 states, mcluding most 01 
Important 


which mining is an 


prohibit the 


those in 


industry, employment ot 


boys im mines before the age of 106, and 
a higher nmunimum 


states have still 


Most 


specified 


four 


state laws prohibit childret 


ages 
hazardous and 


age. 
from engaging 
unhealthful — ox 


Stat 


under 
certain 
cvpations, and a number give to 


boards determine what occu 


power to 
pations are dangerous or injurious and t 
prohibit children from working im such 
The 48-hour week and the 

the 


for minors are general in t! 


occupations. 
8-hour day 
29 leading industrial 

In the decade 1910-1920, 42 states have 
enacted mothers’ pension laws, which pro 
vide for care in the parents’ homes from 
The child thus is 


states. 


relieved 
life, 


attendance is as 


public funds. 


from any form of _ institutional 


opportunity for school 
sured, and employment to aid the mother 
is unnecessary. Thé National Child La 
bor committee itself declares in its own 
publication that it “‘is by the 
progress of child labor during 
the 20 years of work. 
conditions is striking.” 


gratified 

reform 
The contrast of 
Another of the elements which has 
helped defeat the child labor amendment 
has been the exaggerations as to the 
number of children working, it is stated. 
Congress first attempted to enact a na 
tional child labor law in 1916 under the 
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interstate commerce clause. This law 
prohibited the shipment in interstate and 
foreign commerce of commodities pro- 
duced in mines or quarries in which chil- 
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How States Have Voted 
on Amendment 


NUMBER OF STATES .....ccccvvccces 48 
NECESSARY TO ADOPT .............. 36 
SUFFICIENT TO REJECT ............ 13 


FAVORING AMENDMENT TO DATE.. 4 
OPPOSING AMENDMENT TO DATE .. 13 


Those Favorable 

Y VOTES of houses, two 
states have ratified the proposed 
amendment. They are Arkansas, senate 
15 for and 13 against, house, 45 for and 
40 against. California, senate, 46 for and 
3 against; house 69 for and 9 against. 
New Mexico, by a vote of 40 to 8 

in the house adopted the amendment. 


both 


The senate likely will concur. 
Arizona, voted 36 for and 3 
No action taken by the senate. 


house 
against 
Those Opposed 


amend 


Six state have rejected the 
ment, They are as tollows: 
Georgia, senate unanimous against; 


house, 173 against and 3 for. 


Kansas, senate 9 for and 30 against; 
against 21 for. 
senate 34 


and 7 for 


house 101 
North Carolina, 
and 4 for; 
South Carolina, senate 44, unanimous 


against 


: 
house 36 against 


against; house, unanimous 124 against. 


Oklahoma, senate 


house SI] 


24 against, 19 for; 


against and 24 for 


Texas, senate 22 against, 2 ior: house 
110 against and 16 for 
Partially Rejected 
Kive states have rejected in either 
of the two houses of the legislatures 


as follows: 
South Dakota, senate, 22 
5 for. 
North Dakota, senate, 32 against and 
17 for 
Ohio, 
Delaware, 


against and 


~~ 


house, 90 and 35 for 


against 
house, unanimous, 35 
against, final vote aiter reconsideration 

Washington, 


ror 


senate, 77 against, 15 

Louisiana, andi) Wyoming, have post- 
poned action indefinitely. The Missouri, 
resolution ex 


The Kentucky 


house has adopted a 


pressing adverse opinion 


legislature does not meet this year; 
likewise Alabama, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, and Virginia. All of these latter 


states are expected to reject the amend- 
ment. 


HOTT eT 


dren under 16 years old were employed, 


or im mills, canneries, workshops, fac- 


manufacturing establishments 


children 


tories or 


in which under 14 vears were 


employed, or in which children between 
14 and 16 worked more than eight hours 


in any day or more than six days weekly, 


Another federal act, known as the 
child labor tax act, was enacted Feb. 
24, 1919. It took the form of a 10 


per cent tax levied upon the profits 
of all mines, quarries, or manufacturing 
establishments which employed children 
in violation of the standards established 
under the preceding act. This was in 
effect three years and 20 days, and the 
1916 act was in effect nine months and 
three days, both having been declared un- 
constitutional by the United States Sup- 
reme Court. It is interesting to note 
that the federal child labor act of 
1916 fell far behind some of the progres- 
child legislation of the in- 
dividual states themselves. This act con- 
tained neither an educational standard 
vor a physical requirement. About half 
individual states make compul- 
sory an examination by physicians be- 
fore a child may receive an employment 


sive labor 


of the 


certificate. 

When the last 
child labor tax law was in effect, and as 
14 to 15 years, 


census was taken, the 


it applied to children of 


it must be 


presumed that these children 
were employed according to then existing 
child labor law. The census 
1,060,858 youths of 


listed as 


shows that 
10 to 16 years were 
gainfully employed. Of this 
number 647,309 doing agricultural 


parents’ or 


were 


work on guardians’ farms 
Of the remaining 413,000, those employed 
in other total 


of 364,000 were 14 and 15 years of age 


lines than agriculture, a 


Yaking into consideration that these 


latter youths were employed in accord 


ance with a national child labor law then 
existing, it is seen that only 49,000 chil 
dren remain, children of 10 to 14 years 
Of this number 39,000 worked as news- 


Loys, clerks, messengers, bundle wrappers 
professional 
Only 


9473 in fac- 


in trade and in public, 


domestic and personal — service. 


647 worked in mines and 


tories. In other words, 80 per cent of 


the children “gainfully employed” when 
the census was taken, were employed on 
the farms of their parents. Thus the 


million and a half “employed children” 
kas dwindled. 

The Daily Work. 
published in C 


of Dec. 1: 


“Compel the state 


r, a Communist paper 


says im its issue 


Nic Av oO, 


legislatures to im- 
mediately ratify the child labor amend- 
ment to the constitution. Compel the 
state and federal legislatures to pass a 
law providing for all government main 
tenance of all school children of work- 
ers and poor farmers without which the 
workers party declares a child labor law 
is useless.” 


Communists who rallied read 
labor law 
upon the 
of doles 


Thus the 
tly to the cause of the child 


propagandist sought to seize 


pportunity for even a payment 
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in addition to a child labor law. This 
is illustrative of the extent to which 
congress might have been besieged for 
“protective” legislation if the power had 
been granted for enactment of child 
labor laws. 


“Many statements commonly made as 
to conditions of child labor which were 
true a decade ago, or even five years ago, 
are not true today,” James A. Emery, 
general counsel, National Association of 
Manufacturers, pointed out recently in 
a discussion of the proposed amendment. 
“Thus the secretary of labor’s letter to 
the judiciary committee of the senate 


refers to very young children working 
in oyster and shrimp canneries in 1918, 
a condition which did not exist in 1922 
and is not likely to exist today. The 
secretary likewise refers to 24 states 
lacking an 8-hour day for children be- 


‘tween 14 and 16 ‘in 1918. When his 


letter was written the secretary should 
have known that number was reduced 
to 25: 

“In the same letter reference is made 
to over 500 boys under 14 employed in 
coal industries. The American Child, pub- 
lished by the National Child Labor com- 
mittee, declares in its issue of April, 
1924, that only five boys under 16 were 
found in 100 collieries in the anthracite 


region of Pennsylvania after careful in- 
vestigation. 

“Much of the discussion on which the 
proponents of the proposed amendment 
rest their case refers to the past and is 
contradicted completely by the above 
facts.” 


Several years may elapse before the 
final poll of the states is written on the 
child labor amendment. States planning 
to submit the question to referendum 
vote undoubtedly will reconsider this 
action if a majority of the legislatures 
turn down the amendment. 


Woven Fencing Cages Skull Cracker 


LTHOUGH the function of wire 
A protection fencing in industry 
usually is that of guarding the 
property against intruders from the out- 
side, protection also is needed for work- 
ers from dangers orginating within the 
plant. An _ interesting application of 
woven wire fencing for this purpose re- 
cently was made by the American Roll 
ing Mill Co., at its Middletown, O., 
works. 

A few months ago while some scrap 
annealing covers were being broken up 
in the skull-cracker building, a_ piece 
weighing 45 pounds was thrown over 


the 16-foot wooden protecting barricade 
ard hurled against the open-hearth build- 
ing more than 600 feet away.  For- 
tunately no one was injured, although 
a number of men had narrow escapes. 
Steps immediately were taken to prevent 

similar occurrence in the future. Says 
I F. Reinartz, the assistant general 
superintendent : 

“Our safety department immediately 
requested additional safeguards be pro- 
vided. We decided upon woven link 
fabric because it was comparatively in- 
expensive; light was not cut off from 
the breaking area; and the fabric ap- 
peared to have sufficient strength to with- 


stand impact of flying pieces of steel. We 
suspended sections of the wire fabric 6 
feet wide and 12 feet long from steel 
supports above the barricade and allowed 
them to hang free without any supports 
at the lower end. We believed that when 
a piece struck this wire fabric the lat- 
ter would swing out and thus decrease 
the effect of the impact. This be- 
lief has been confirmed recently when 
several pieces struck the screen with- 
out braking it.” 

The skull cracker, the original wooden 
barricade and the new wire screens are 
shown in the accompanying illustration, 
which is presented through the courtesy 
of the Page Steel & Wire Co. 














AFTER A 45-POUND PIECE OF SCRAP FROM A SKULL CRACKER ESCAPED THE 
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16-FOOT WOODEN BARRICADE AND 


STRUCK THE OPEN-HEARTH BUILDING 600 FEET AWAY, THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO. SUSPENDED WOVEN 
ABOVE THE BARRICADE, WHICH ELIMINATED THE HAZARD 


LINK WIRE FENCE 
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Large Uses of Steel 
In Small Ways 

































































































this country each week if placed 
end to end would reach from New 
York to Chicago. This is 
startling statement and hard to appre 
ciate in its full significance. It means 
in effect that a steel cutting edge of 
the very highest type reaching in a con- 
tinuous line from Chicago to New York 
is ground, honed and carefully inspected 
every six days. 


Gitis razor blades produced in 


rather a 


Safety razor blades, unknown 25 years 
ago, now require the annual consump 
tion of 3000 tons of exceptionally high 
grade steel. This is for the blades alone, 
but in addition the razors and the steel 
containers in which the blades and razors 
are sold require a further tonnage esti 
mated by one authority at 5000. 


The typical safety razor blade, an al- 
most paper thin wafer of steel sharpened 
in some cases on two edges, represents 
in workmanship and quantity production 
as high a scientific achievement as there 
ig in industry. Years of study, research 
and perseverance are behind each 
blade. It requires much manu- 
facturing skill to turn out a shav- 
ing edge of any sort, but added 
to this problem are the additional 
features of flexibility, extreme 
thinness of blade, double edge 
requirement, and almost unbeliev- 
ably high production. A _ large 
manufacturer turns out 2,000,000 
blades each working day each 
blade requiring 72 operations. The 
details of these operations are 
carefully guarded by manufac 
turers as stock in trade, but in a 
general way the blades, automati- 
cally stamped out of strip steel, 
and then initially ground in auto- 
matic grinding machines, are put 
through a series of highly spe- 
cialized heat treatments before 
they are ready for polishing and 
stropping. It is easy to under- 
stand that with a production of 
2,000,0000 blades a day, highly 
specialized automatic machinery 
must be used wherever possible. 
Final inspection is a hand opera- 
tion and this in such a large 
quantity is rather difficult to pic- 
ture. The process of turning out 
a blade does not easily lend itself 
to rapidity, for the various ‘stages 
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STEEL 





Razor Blades 


_ ots is the thirty-first of a 
series of articles dealing with 
some of the obscure uses of steel 
which go far toward absorbing the 
great American tonnage. 

The first article on “Corsets” ap- 
peared Nov. 22. Other articles were 
“Pins,” Dec. 6; “Pens,” 
“Cotton Ties,’ Jan. 17; 
Wool,” Jan. 31; “Toys,” Feb. 14; 
“License Plates,” Feb. 28; “Spinning 
Rings and Travelers.” March 13; 
“Hypodermic Needles,” March 27; 
“Card Clothing,” April 10; “Shoe 
Steel,” April 24; “Tie Plates,’ May 
8; “Crushed Steel,” May 22; 
“Tacks,” June 5; “Skates,” June 19; 


“Knives and Forks,” July 3; 
“Phonograph Needles,” July 17; 
“Surgical Instruments,” July 31; 


“Fence Posts,” Aug. 14; “Needles,” 
Aug. 28; “Eyeglass Cases,” Sept. 18; 
“Golf Clubs,” Oct. 2; “Fishing 
Tackle,” Oct. 16; “Mechanical Pen- 
cils,” Oct. 30; “Dental Drills,’ Nov. 


13. “Burial Caskets,’ Nov. 2; 
“Pocket Knives,’ Dec. 11; “Tele- 
phones,” Dec. 25; “Rat Guards,” 
Jan. 8: “Radio Towers,’ Jan. 22. 














RIBBON FROM COILS IS 


STAMPED INTO BLADE BLANKS 
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AUTOMATICALLY 


of heat treatment require time. At one 
plant it is stated that each blade is in 
process for a month. Apparently some- 
thing in the nature of the aging process 
in the manufacture of tobacco also is 
required in producing fine blades. 


The extent of a plant able to turn 
out 2,000,000 blades a day, each blade 
of which is a month in process taxes the 
imagination. This means that at any 
time 50,000,000 blades are in process, 
nearly enough to reach end to end from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean. 


Descriptions of the specialized ma- 
chines used in the principal operations, 
this equipment being largely the product 
of experimentation in each plant, are not 
available but something of their elaborate 
nature may be judged from equipment 
required in less guarded processes. A 
hinged blade carrier, for instance, has 
recently been developed at the plant of 
the Gillette Safety Razor Co. This 
carrier takes 6000 double edge blades 
ind holds them with all edges carefully 
protected while they pass through 
the finishing and inspection de- 
partments, These machines illius- 
trate the care required in placing 
on the market such a delicate 
thing as a safety razor blade 
where the minutest injury means 
rejection. At the Gillette plant 
100 specially trained girls are con- 
stantly employed in the inspec- 
tion department, a glass inclosed 
room where quiet reigns. It is 
found a woman’s touch seems 
more delicate and their greater 
sensitiveness is turned to account 
in the finer operations relating to 
these delicate pieces of steel. 
Increasing use of the safety razor 
brings demand for a larger ton- 
nage of steel constantly for this 
use. Little of the steel thus used 
is recovered as the blades are too 
small to become an article of 
scrap trade and this tonnage thus 
used is lost. Various types of 
blades are produced, single and 
double edged. Just how much less 
steel may be needed for making 
the older type of razor since the 
safety blade came into use is not 
possible to determine. This 
change from one type to another 
must have caused a shift. 
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Sell Production, Not 


Machines 


Manufacturers of Tools Must Alter Methods if Sales Are To Show 
Increase—Parts for Obsolete Machine Worth More Than 
Machine Itself—January Tools Are Versatile 


HE curse of the machine tool in- 

: dustry is that it is selling tools 

instead of production. This was 
a recent statement of one of the coun- 
try’s leading machine tool authorities. 
The way to remove this evil, he said, 
is for manufacturers to sell production; 
the tools will sell themselves. 

Designing and building tools is the 
business of the machine tool manufac- 
turer and all profits accrue from the 
sales of the product. We have heard 
so much about machine tools during the 
war and more recently through the 
periods of depression that we have come 
to think of them as commodities. This 
idea has become so firmly intrenched in 
the minds of buyers, as well as sellers, 
that tools have been sold as commodi- 
ties. 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
that most manufacturing shops, even 
those having won the distinction of be- 
ing called modern, are using more or 
less obsolete equipment. To be con- 
vinced that this absolutely is the case 
one has only to visit a few industrial 
plants. Machines of all types will be 
found, many of them without many of 
the details which are considered indis- 
pensable on modern tools, The fact 
that some of this equipment even 
runs may be attributed to the 
careful attention it has had from 
maintenance departments and not to any 
superiority in the machines themselves. 

In 1925, industry is hoping for a year 
of satisfactory business, although sane 
judgment is limiting purchases of stock 








and equipment to conservative quanti- 
ties. Purchases of machine _ tools, 
whether for replacement or expansion, 
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This Is Digest’s 
First Birthday 


N THIS issue IRON TRADE 

Review's Digest of New Ma- 
chine Tools and Shops Equip- 
ment enters its second year. 
Since Feb. 7, 1924, from six to 
ten pages in the first issue of 
each month have been devoted to 
thumbnail descriptions of new 
machines accompanied by an 
analysis of new developments in 
design and comment on problems 
of the machine tool industry. 

The enthusiastic reception ac- 
corded this distinctive method of 
announcing new equipment. by 
manufacturers, dealers and users 
prompts IRON TRADE REVIEW to 
continue its present policy. From 
time to time other innovations 
will be added in conformity with 
its determination to render better 
service to the 80 per cent or 
more of its readers who in one 
way or another are identified 
with building, selling or using 
machine tools. 
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always lag behind general manufactur- 
ing activity. Hand in hand with this 
general conservatism, the purse strings 
have been drawn a little tighter. There- 
fore, if the machine tool industry is to 
reduce its lag with general business, 
some new means must be found for in- 
creasing the sale of tools. 

If selling production will cause ma- 
chine tools to sell themselves, why 
shouldn’t tool salesmen sell production? 
If it will bring in the business it’s worth 
trying. But before broad gaged attempts 
are made to sell machines on this basis, 
each manufacturer must analyze his field 
and work out some definite sales plan. 
When a purchasing agent says “We 
have all the equipment we need and be- 
sides we have been ordered to reduce 
expenditures,” the effect is about the 
same as having a “stop” sign turned 
against you. You may go on through 
but you will not get anywhere. 

The salesman must know not only 
what his machine will do in the way of 
production, but he must know something 
about the costs of production. He must 
know these so well, in fact, that he can 
convince the production engineer and 
cost department that they can afford to 
scrap certain equipment, purchase new, 
and by the increased production and de- 
creased costs afforded thereby, make the 
machinery pay for itself within a rea- 
sonable length of time. In these days 
of keen competition and with days of 
keener competition ahead, all manu- 
facturers are going to be forced to con- 
sider their costs carefully or be forced 
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Power Hammer Has Air Cushion 


The Beaudry Co., Inc., Everett, Mass., has 
<p> introduced a line of air hammers built in ram 
No.15 weights ranging from 100 to 1200 pounds. To 
resist shocks to the hammer frame, the anvil 
is made separate and is supported on its own foundation. 
The blow is regulated from a light, sensitive tap to the 
heaviest blow by the foot treadle. The ram is held sus- 
pended when not working. Bars of any length may be 
worked either way of the dies. The ram is of the form 
in which the greater part of the weight is concentrated 
in a bar of large diameter and is guided by passing 
through both the upper and lower cylinder heads. The 
head is entirely separate from the bar and is removed 
readily. Cushioning of the ram is done entirely by air. 
In operation the compressor piston in ascending com- 
presses the air above it which flows into 
the ram cylinder, sending the ram upward 
with great speed. When near the top, air 
is trapped forming a cushion which 
causes the ram to rebound. This 
combined with the suction of the 





















descending compressor piston causes 
blow of great 
force. A hand 
lever also is sup 
plied — t furnish 
both hand and foot 
perat ion The 
hammer is design 


ed so that moto! 


Band Saw Handles Wood or Metal 


; The Racine Tool & Machine Co., Racine, Wis. 
<Gy> has brought out a new model of its duplex 
No. 17 band saw for cutting wood, soft metals, or iron 
and steel. This machine has the feature of 
swiveling the table and saw guides so as to direct the 
blade in any desired angle, thus making it possible to 
cut long lengths of stock. This is accomplished by 
mounting a roller guide on the table column below the 
cutting point. The table and lower guide are integral 
and swing together, An upper guide is mounted on 














the regular guide ' — 





post and is Ca- 
pable of swiveling 
about the blade as 
a center. Thus 
the blade is sup- 
ported immediate 
ly above and be- 
low the work. The 
blade can be 
guided or ad 
justed closely to 
compensate for 
faulty brazing or 
inaccuracies in 
filing and setting. 
Proper cutting 
speeds are ob- 
tained through a 
speed change de 
vice connected to 


electric motor 





Pipe Threader Is More Versatile 
The Landis Machine Co., Waynesboro, Pa 
<ap> has added to its line of pipe threading and 


cutting machines a new 6-inch size which 
No. 16 8 


handles pipe trom 1 to 6 inch diameter Twe 














die heads are employed for covering this range; one 2- 
inch head for 1 to 2-inch pipe and a 6-inch head for 2! 
to 6-inch pipe. The entire range is covered by one set 
of chasers. The carriage has eight speeds and a travel of 
22 inches. The 14-inch driving pulley accommodates a 4! 

inch belt and runs at 300 revolutions per minute. Length 
of the machine is 9 feet 8 inches and width 4 feet 934 
inches. Variations in speed are obtained by a seli-con- 
tained gear box located beneath the main spindle. The 
front chuck has universal adjustment and is lever op- 
erated. A shifting lever affords reverse drive for taking 
on and off flanges. The machine is so designed that a 


motor can be placed on a belt-driven model at any time 











Locomotive Operates on Gasoline 


The Fate-Root-Heath Co.. Plymouth, O.. re 


< > 1 ' 
up cently has added to its line of plant locomo 
|No. 18} tives an 18-ton model of its gasoline locomo- 





(son jt tive for switching railroad cars and for han 
dling large and heavy industria] mistruction cars 
It is built in all track gages from 2354 to 56'4 inches 


lhe locomotive is built on heavy lines, the frame being 
el girder beams and bar sides equipped with cast 
steel bumpers to withstand severe strains All four 
vheels.are drivers and 33 inches diameter The power 
plant is a 6-cylinder, vertical, L-head, heavy-duty gas 
oline engine with a full force feed oiling system and 
built-in governor. The clutch is of the combination 
twin disk type, the faces being wide to insure positive 
contact and easy operation. The transmission is of the 
sliding gear type with four speeds forward and reverse, 
ranging from 2 2/3 to 24 miles per hour. Hand brakes 


are used but air brakes can be supplied when required. 
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out of business. The tool builder who 
gets this message across best, will se- 
cure the business. 
e e + 

OT long ago a machine tool man- 

ufacturer received from one of its 
customers an order for a new spindle 
for a certain machine. The builder found 
upon investigation that the tool was 
manufactured in 1906, that it now is ob- 
solete, and that no parts are carried in 
stock. To produce a new spindle of the 
type needed would cost $170. Even after 
the new spindle has been inserted the 
machine would have a value of not to 
exceed $90 as junk. There was not the 
slightest doubt in the mind of the tool 
manufacturer but that the order had 
been placed by the customer’s purchas- 
ing department without full details as 
to the machine and its obsolescence. 
After being advised. the company prob- 
ably would buy a new machine. 

A salesman was sent out to interview 
the shop superintendent who had placed 
the order. He asked if the superintend- 
ent realized that a new spindle for the 
machine would cost $170. The superin- 
tendent showed no surprise. The sales- 
man then asked if he realized that the 
machine with the $170 spindle installed 
would be worth not over $90 as junk. 
Again the superintendent expressed no 
surprise; in fact he agreed with the 


salesman. At this point the salesman, felt 
it time to proceed with his arguments for 
a new machine to replace the old. The 
start was not much more than made 
however, when the superintendent inter- 
rupted him. He explained that the 
management had given him to under- 
stand that the company would not con- 
sider the purchase of any new machine 
tool equipment of any kind and that all 
expenses were to be pared. The purse 
strings had been drawn tight. The su- 
perintendent said he knew that the man- 
agement would have turned a deaf ear 
on his request for a new machine, there- 
fore, he took the only path left open. 
The broken machine was vital in main- 
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Machine Tool Index 
on Page 427 


DDITIONAL descriptions of 

tools and equipment, a recapt- 
tulation of all descriptions in thts 
issue and alphabetical lists by. manu- 
facturers and products of all ma- 
chines described thus far thts year, 
appear on pages 424 to 427 inclusive. 
These indices will be carried for- 
ward in subsequent numbers of TRON 
TRADE ReEvIEw. 
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taining production, and he knew he 
could place a repair order without dif- 
ficulty, so he decided to gamble the price 
of the new spindle on the chance of be- 
ing able to keep the machine in opera- 
tion a little while longer. 
oe 

HIS incident is not the only one 

of its kind; machine tool sales 
men can recall many similar ones just 
as significant. But it serves to filus 
trate the point that the machinery 
salesman must sell production and al- 
low the machines to sell themselves. 
The process of education to the new 
idea may be slow, but eventually pro- 
duction will become the sellers’ best 
talking point. 

+ +9 

ACHINE tool design continually 

is undergoing improvement, al- 
ways to obtain additional capacity, 
speed, versatility and ease of opera- 
tion. From actual tests in operation 
and a study of certain conditions of 
production, the tool builder is able 
to suggest certain refinements in the 
interest of efficiency. A _ striking ex- 
ample of this trend is shown in a 
new tool built by the Bullard Ma- 
chine Tool Co. and announced to 
the trade for the first time in Jan- 
uary. It is described as No. 23 in 

(Concluded on Page 425) 








Air Operates Riveter and Punch 


> The Hanna Engineering Works, Chicago, re- 
ay cently has announced the development of a <p 


Machine Assists in Forging Work 


~ | The Blacker Engineering Co., New York, re- 
cently has placed on the market a mechanical 





No.19 pneumatic combination riveter and punch, a 
special feature of which is its speed of opera- 
tion and wide adaptability. The machine is mounted on 
a bench or specially designed stand in an upright posi 
tion or is cradled on it in an inverted position. For 











portable use it can be suspended with dies vertical or 
horizontal while upright or inverted. The cylinder is 
equipped with an air cushion feature at each end to 
absorb the inertia of the rapidly moving piston at the 
extremes of its stroke. This air cushion at the working 
end of the cylinder is essential to the use of the machine 
as a punch. The mechanism is a combination of simple 
lever and toggle which combines a long die stroke with 
a considerable zone of uniform pressure, thus eliminat- 
ing the necessity of a screw adjustment on the die. The 
upper part of the die stroke is rapid when the upper die 
is approaching the 
rivet or plate. The 
speed decreases 
gradually until, for 
the last few inches 
of piston travel, 
the travel becomes 
uniform and the 
die pressure is 
constant. The ma 
chine is built in 
three sizes of 7, 





8 and 9-inch reach 





No. 20 blacksmith helper for use in hand forging op- 
erations. The purpose of the unit is to permit 
one man to perform ordinary forging operations without 
assistance. The machine consists of a vertical hammer 
mounted on a double arm and actuated by an electric 
motor-driven mechanical device. Operation is obtained 
by depressing a foot treadle, the force of the blow de- 
pending upon the degree of depression of the treadle. 
After striking the work the hammer returns quickly to 








its neutral position ready for the next blow. By means 
of the foot treadle 
the operator also is 
able to control 
the rapidity of the 
blows as well as 
its striking posi- 
tion on the face of 
the anvil, By 
means of a me- 
chanically oper- 
ated screw adjust 
ment the hammer 
may be made to 
travel the entire 
face of the anvil. 
The hammer was 
not designed to be 
used as a produc- 
tion unit. 
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More Socialism Routed 


EMBERS of congress and others who have 
M declared in recent public utterances that 

the opposition to the adoption of the so- 
called child labor amendment by the states was 
inspired by the industries and the employers of 
labor flagrantly misrepresent the facts. 

The amendment sought to confer upon congress 
a power far beyond the mere regulation of child 
labor. The power to “regulate, limit, and prohibit 
the labor of persons under 18 years of age” pro- 
posed an invasion of personal and civil rights never 
before advanced to such extent in this country. 
This aroused wherever intelligent 
thought was given to the far-reaching possibilities 
involved in such an indefensible proposal. 

The opposition to the measure on the part of 
those engaged in industry needs no defense nor 


opposition 


apology. Business men naturally sought to throt- 
tle the attempts to set up new federal bureaucracies, 
the establishment of more governmental agencies 
and the increasing of tax burdens. They saw in 
the movement a core of socialistic fermentation 
that was contrary: to all sound conception of pru- 
dent and economic legislation. 

It appears that the amendment is certain to be 
rejected by a large majority of the state legis- 
latures. The real “exploiters” of children have been 
those in the child labor campaign who exagerated 
conditions and harped on ancient “horrors.” 





Applying Psychology in Industry 
ERSONNEL accounting some day will supplant 
the present method of dollar accounting, was the 
belief advanced by one of the country’s fore- 
most psychologists before last week’s convention of 


the American Management association in New York. 
All calculations which have dollars at one end, he said, 
have human material on the other end. Consequently, 
the way in which this human material is trained and 
utilized has a direct bearing on the size of the dollar 
figures. 

That a great deal of experimenting must be done 
with psychology before this science can be applied to 
the day to day work in industry generally, was ad- 
mitted by psychologists themselves. An_ interesting 
feature of the meeting was the favorable comments on 
psychological methods which were made by representa- 
tives of various important manufacturing companies. 
These companies have made some interesting experi- 
ments, proving that when salesmen undergo _intelli- 
gence tests, their showing parallels almost exactly the 
results of their work in the field. Altogether, the dis- 
cussion at this meeting showed that applied psychology 
no longer is regarded as a joke by manufacturers and 
that at least some of the latter are conducting researches 
in this science in the same thoroughgoing way as their 
researches in connection with their manufacturing prod- 


ucts. 


See Co-operation One-Sided 


O-OPERATION, says Webster, is collective action 
C for common benefit. It is a word that has be- 

come trite to shippers through unceasing plead- 
ing of the railroads since their release from federal 
control in 1920. Financial chaos, political oppression, 
traffic disruption could be averted only by co-operation, 
the railroads stressed. 

And shippers have co-operated. Numberless com- 
mittees have been set up. Record breaking car load- 
ings have been effected without congestion or car 
shortage. The hold of the LaFollette group on congress 
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has been broken and surcease from baiting, at least 
for several years, assured. 

Now shippers are becoming restive. They charge, 
and with some reason, that the railroads’ co-operation 
is becoming one-sided. Regional rate committees have 
been rebuffing shippers with alarming regularity. Par- 
ticularly in adjustment of class rates from Illinois- 
Indiana to the Twin Cities have the railroads brushed 
aside proffers of an amicable agreement. It would 
seem wisdom on the part of the railroads not to 
become self-sufficient over their present comfortable 
position. 





Coke Industry Over-reaches 


HE ill-timed cokemakers’ effort to advance wages 
5 per cent, has served as a deterrent to business 

in general. Late last year, one cokemaker an- 
nounced a wage increase effective Jan. 1. Another fol- 
lowed with a similar advance to the so-called “Frick” 
scale, effective in December. Naturally, the best coke 
oven labor drifted to these high wage operations. To 
save their working organizations’ operative and non- 
operative cokemakers, one after another, advanced 
wages the full 50 per cent because the wage clauses 
in contracts permitted them to pass the increase along 
to their customers. Idle ovens were put in action 
promiscuously. Production went up by leaps and 
bounds. Many producers apparently expected the then- 
prevailing quotations of $5.50 and $6 to prevail through- 
out the first and second quarters. 

High fuel costs however, together with slackened 
iron buying, made furnace operators wary in putting 
in idle stacks. Coke began to flood the market. Dis- 
tress lots up to 50 or 100 carloads have been common 
for a week or more at prices of $3.50 and under. Ap- 
parently realizing that the best way to start to right 
an error of judgment is to admit it, many of the 
coke people are putting out ovens, some are conferring 
with their customers, and some with their men. The 
possibility is that an early wage reduction may clarify 
matters. 





Profit from Britain’s Trade 
"TT io British export trade in galvanized sheets 


has grown by leaps and bounds the past few 
years until, in 1924, it paralleled the prewar 
rates. Figures just available show total British ex- 
ports of 727, 823 tons, in 1924, comparing with 762,075 
tons in 1913, a good prewar year. As recently as 1921 
the British export trade in iron and steel still was 
suffering severely from the aftermath of war. In 
that year galvanized sheet exports averaged only 19,- 
752 tons monthly, mounting to 47,901 tons in 1922, 
to 56,223 in 1923 and then to 60,652 tons in 1924. 
Great Britain leads the United States by a wide 
margin in foreign trade in galvanized sheets. Our own 
exports of this material in 1924 amounted only to 121,- 


130 tons or an average of 10,094 tons monthly. The 
growth in the British trade has helped our zinc 
business, however. Last year the United States ex- 
ported 49,205 tons of slab zinc, of which 37,587 tons 
went to the United Kingdom. This year it is expected 
it will export close to 120,000 tons, of which a large 
part will go to Great Britain. 





Selling Machinery by Production 


HAT tool builders are selling machine tools has 
"Tee called the curse of the machine tool in- 

dustry. Sell production and the machine tools 
will sell themselves. This is the advice of an authority 
on machinery. Purchases of machine equipment too 
often are made on the basis of total initial cost and 
not upon initial cost per unit of production. A 
production manager doesn’t think in terms of total 
cost but in cost per unit and he is interested in any 
device or method that will reduce that cost per unit. 
Modern machine tools constantly are increasing pro- 
duction rates, and therefore, decreasing cost per unit. 
Doesn’t it follow then that the machinery saleman’s 
best talking point is increased production and decreased 
cost? And doesn’t it follow that the chances for a 
sale are better than if the machine tool had been con- 
sidered simply as a machine tool? 





Mining Marvel Keeps’On 


ONDERS of nature are not all above 
W ground. In forming the iron ore deposit 

in Minnesota, known as the Haull-Rust 
mine, nature was lavish to an extraordinary extent. 
We consider the Marquette, Menominee, Gogebic, 
Vermillion and the Cuyuna ore ranges as very rich 
and valuable tracts. So they are; but the Hull- 
Rust mine, covering an area of some 300 acres, 
and with a total production of 80,500,000 tons to 
date, has a record of shipping 56 per cent as 
much ore as the entire Menominee range; 54 per 
cent as much as the Marquette; 54 per cent as 
much as the Gogebic; nearly two times as much 
as the Vermillion range, and over four times as 
much as the Cuyuna. What it will do in the 
future is another matter, although it is a long way 
from being mined out. In the meantime it can be 
said truthfully that it is the world’s greatest iron 
ore mine. 





Tariff Ambiguities Make Trouble 


EARINGS were held in New York recently 
H before the government appraisal board in a 

case that is of interest to the ferroalloy and 
alloy steel trade in general. American ferrotung- 
sten manufacturers have complained against the 
importation of tungsten steel scrap under paragraph 
301 of the 1922 tariff law, which provides that steel 
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scrap fit only for remanufacture shall be entered 
under a duty of 75 cents a ton. The ferrotungsten 
makers assert such imports should come under para- 
graph 302, which provides a duty of 60 cents a 
pound specific and 25 per cent ad valorem on im 
ports of tungsten and its compounds. 

The testimony offered at the hearings impressed 
the outside observer with the conviction that the 
trouble is due entirely to an inconsistency of the 
law itself. The case taken on interest outside of 
the tool steel trade in that the ruling may estab 
lish a precedent with respect to imports of other 
alloying elements in steel scrap, especially nickel 
A considerable amount of armor plate scrap has 
been imported the past year or two and from this 
scrap, nickel, being constant, can be recovered on 
remelting. Chromium is less constant than nickel 
and scrap is not likely to be imported for its chro- 
mium content alone. The actual tonnage of alloy 
steel imported under the present act is difficult to 
estimate, guesses on the amount of tungsten scrap 
alone ranging from a few hundred to several thou- 
sand tons, 


Power Is the Superman 
geal an engineer gave as the result of 


his investigation the surprising fact that in 

our complex civilization power machinery 1s 
doing for each person in the country what it would 
require 30 slaves to produce by hand labor. Twenty 
years ago a man shoveling iron ore in the hold of 
a vessel being unloaded could handle 60 to 80 tons 
per day, which power machinery then lifted to the 
stockpile. Now with unloaders that replace the 
shovelers one man can lift 100 times that tonnage 
from the hold and do it with less fatigue. With 
a car dumper 100 tons of coal can be emptied from 
a railroad car in a few seconds, where formerly it 
was a day’s work for more than one man. Labor 
is saved, time is gained and the work is better done 
because power has been harnessed and controlled 


Tin Plate Producers ‘Awaken 
EEP your eyes on the tin plate industry. 
K real progress has been made in the method of 
manufacturing and coating black plate during 
the past decade than has been recorded since the estab 
lishment of the industry in this country. The tin 
bars formerly were placed in the pair furnaces by hand; 
The packs were 


More 


now they are charged automatically. 
folded by hand; now a mechanical doubler lightens 
the work. Black plate ready for the tin pot was fed 
by hand; now the pull of a lever does the trick. Costs 
are being slashed right and left. Problems of the 
industry are becoming more and more of a mechanical 
character. The engineer of tomorrow will be a di 
cidedly important factor in the hot mill and tin house 








W hat Our Readers 
Are Thinking 











Now Is the Time for Thrift 


BY JAMES A. CAMPBELL 
President, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


HE year which has just passed offered little opportunity 

for saving, because while wages were not reduced, the 
earnings of both labor and capital were reduced by lack of 
demand and consequent irregularity of industrial operations. Con 
ditions are now more favorable, and the present year should 
enable most of us to lay aside some of our earnings. It is 
believed that operations will be more continuous for the 
year, at least, as all basic business conditions are sound and 
point to prosperity for some time to come. 

Wages are still high, relative to the cost of living, and if 
there is continuous employment it should be possible for every- 
one to save a part of his earnings. It is a good time for 
all who do not own their own homes to think about making a 
start in that direction, since we can look forward with more 
assurance to a period in which such obligations can be met 
without hardship. The cost of homes may seem high, but is 
not likely to be lower for some time to come. Those who 
have already saved enough money to make the initial pay- 
ment on a home can do so.now with some assurance of a steady 
income. If they have not already saved enough to make a 
start, this is a good time to begin saving for that definite 
purpose The savings banks offer an opportunity to put by 
money at any time and have it earn interest while it ac- 
cumulates, but unless savings accounts are started to provide 
a fund for some special purpose, there is always a great 
temptation to withdraw and use the money for something not 
necessary. 

1 would like to see all of our employes have all the com 
forts and even luxuries they can really afford, but first of all 
1] would like to have them own their homes 

Next to providing decently for his family, the most im- 
portant duty of every wage earner is to provide for old age. 
It is a well known fact that many working men are dependent 
at 65 years of age, almost always because they neglected to 
save when their earning power was high enough to make 
saving possible 

The habit of saving money involves personal sacrifice. It 
is hard to learn, but once acquired it becomes a pleasure. 
We cannot save, however, without making a determined ef 
fort at the beginning and denying ourselves many things that 
we should like to have. I would urge all of the employes 
of this company to adopt at once some positive plan fo 
saving a part of the money earned each pay day. Open 
a savings account, or if you have already enough laid by, make 
some form of investment that will require you to save for 
future use a part of your earnings each month 

I would like to see every young man or woman in our or 
ganization start right on the road to success, and every one 
of mature years enjoy comfort and independence in their 
old age. I have lived long enough to know the folly of fritter 
ing away money earned by hard work on useless pleasures 
and luxuries that are forgotten as soon as they are enjoyed and 
that keep most people poor and make them dependent when 
age comes and they should be in a position of comfort and 
independence. I am simply calling this to your attention now, 
at a time when I believe you are going to have, in the im 
mediate future, opportunity to save something for a rainy day 
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Keeping Partnership With Its Readers 


N ALL well conducted busi- 

ness papers, the interests and 
needs of the readers are su- 
preme. What the reader wants 
or requires sooner or later he 
obtains. Otherwise, no business 
paper may hope to be success- 
ful. How closely a publication 
envisions the changing problems, 
the multiplied concerns and the new interests of its 
subscribers and meets the occasion with practical serv- 
ice of information and direction, will determine its 
final position of influence and authority in its field. 

A business publication like any other living organism 
constantly must grow, progress and acquire fresh 
power or it is not fulfilling its mission. To continue 
to do things in the accepted standards of other years 
however good they might have been, is to fall be- 
hind the march of time and eventually to stagnate. 
Nowhere are initiative and enterprise so essential 
as in the production of a practical business publication 
for the practical business man. 

With this issue IRON TRADE REVIEW inaugurates a 
number of original changes in its physical arrangement 





Problems of distribution are being revived. Page 379. 


and typographical dress. These 
are dictated purely by considera- 
tions of value and convenience 
for the reader and are planned 
for his advantage. The more 
exact grouping of illustrated ar- 
ticles, market reports, business 
service information and general 
news makes for greater reada- 
bility, easier reference and general appeal, qualities 
which always have marked the individuality of Iron 
TRADE Review. The market reports are to be more 
what the busy executive of today demands—authorita- 
tive digests and definite facts free of stilted phraseolo- 
gy and nonessential statements. The illustrated section, 
taking first position in the order of arrangement, will 
portray even more completely than in the past the 
current progress in science and economics as applied 
to modern industry, with timeliness its watchword. 
The Business Trend section has been still further re- 
fined. 

In a word, the new IRON Trape Review, editorally, 
offers to its readers that which they have a right to 
expect from a truly industrial paper. 
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Business Erases Thoughts of Boom 
BY JOHN W. HILL, Financial Editor. 


7ENTS in’ January have largely erased the 

boom “kink” from business psychology. Spec- 

tacular flights have appeared in wheat, in 
sritish sterling, in stocks, and in iron and steel out- 
puts. But the dull, drab areas have been sufficient- 
ly in evidence to hold enthusiasm in check. The 
result is that the brakes of reasonable caution are 
set. Present indications are that they are suffi- 
ciently. strong to prevent the industrial machine 
from skidding into dangerous over-expansion. 


HE truth is that the wind has not blown all 

one way since the start of the year. Numer- 
ows. irregularities in different lines reveal the cross 
currents in supply or in demand. The expansion 
of production has been pretty largely confined to 
basic products. Finished products have not great- 
ly shared in the gain as yet. One good cause 
for this is the midwinter season. As the pros- 
perity of the farms, of basic industries, and of 
exporters of goods to Europe is translated into 
purchasing power,- coupled with the advent of 
spring, finished products should improve. 


ANY lines of business are planning for a 
healthy ‘flow of goods” into consumption in 
the months ahead. They are exerting particular 


sales efforts in the agricultural districts, with es- 
pecial emphasis upon the wheat region. In indus- 
trial centers present increasing employment at good 
wages will tend to offset rising living costs as 
shown in the chart at the top of this page. The 
cost of living dollar has shrunk to about 60 cents 
compared with the value in 1914. Further great 
shrinkage might check consumption. 


EANWHILE both distribution and consump- 

tion remain at remarkable levels. This is 
indicated by the record of carloadings. For the 
first three weeks of January the aggregate of freight 
movements was more than 6 per cent above that 
for the same period of 1924. Railroad executives 
have predicted the greatest carloadings peaks ever 
seen in 1925, and their forecasts may be borne out. 


HEAT’S tremendous rise has shared atten- 

tion since the first of the year with the ad- 
vance of sterling to nearly par, and the beginning 
of gold exports on a large scale from this country. 
Wheat has soared above $2 a bushel because the 
world crop is some 375,000,000 bushels less than 
that of 1923. The epoch-making reversal of the 
gold tide means that this country is sending capital 
to aid in Europe’s recuperation. 
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Interest by Months 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORP. EARNINGS 
Balance of Earnings after Taxes and Subsidiaries 
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Steel Earnings 


ARNINGS of the United States Steel Corp. 
in the fourth quarter of 1924 showed a 
faint gain over those for the preceding quar- 
ter. With that exception they were the low- 
est of any three months period since that end 
ed Dec. 31, 1922. This fact largely reflects the 
low ebb of prices for steel products, which 
touched bottom in November. December 
brought a gain, indicating that the earnings 
trend is now upward. Marked improvement 
is probable in the current quarter with firmer 
prices and better outputs. 


Steel Castings 


ECEMBER brought a strong increase in 

bookings of steel castings. The total of 
96,164 tons was the largest for any month 
of 1924 except March when the total was 
100,514 tons. The December amount exceeded 
the monthly average of 1924 which was 64,- 
403 tons. The monthly average in 1923 was 
74,565 tons. December bookings were 95.8 
per cent of capacity. Railway specialties 
comprised about 50 per cent of total book- 
ings. in 1924, but in December they comprised 
55 per cent. 
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‘ Monthly Sales of Commercial Steel Castings 
125 in Net Tons 125 
Compiled by Census Bureau from 65 Companies 
with over two-thirds of Country's Capacity 
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Employment Index 


NCREASED outputs of iron and steel are 
not being accomplished without additional 
In December the index of em- 
ployment in the iron and steel industry, com- 
piled by the federal reserve board, stood at 
82 per cent of the 1919 average. This 
the highest figure for any month since last 
May. The index is corrected seasonal 
variation, Employment in general industries 


manpower. 


was 


for 


Basic Production 
UTPUTS of basic commodities, as com- 
puted by the federal reserve board, swept 


upward in 


almost 10 per cent. 


December. 


The 
It stood at 


index 


an index 


advanced 


of 


117 at the close of 1924 against 107 in No- 
vember and a low point of 93 last summer. 
months was 


The increase since the summer 
nearly 26 per cent. 
February with the index at 120. 


The peak of 1924 was in 


The sharp 












































































































also is expanding. In December it stood at gain of output spread over almost all of the 
93 per cent of the 1919 average. This also 22 industries comprising the index. As yet, 
was at the highest level since last May. however, over-expansion is not apparent. 
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Securities Building Costs 
HE stock market waters have been churn- OSTS of construction are higher. In De- 


The trend of 
values has not been pronouncedly defined, al- 


ing speculatively recently. 


though the great advance apparently has hesi- 


tated. Shares are now a little lower than one 
month ago. The average of 25 industrial 
shares was 135.05 at the close of last week. 


This compared with the year’s peak of 137 
and the high point of all time of 138 in 1919. 
Twenty-five rail stocks were at 79.60 against 


the year’s high of 81.65. The record peak 


cember the index of building costs, com- 
piled by the federal reserve bank of New York, 
stood at 191 per cent of the 1913 average. This 
compared with a low point of 187 per cent last 
It is slightly below the cost level of 
12 months ago, of 193 per cent. Both labor 
and materials have contributed to the rise. 
Materials declined from an index of 182 in the 
spring to 169 in the summer. In December 
they were at 175. Wages stand at 216 per 


summer, 
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Rolled Steel 


SCRAP PRICES, PAGE 406; 


Semniinlohed d Material 
Prices 
BILLETS PAND. BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch and larger 


Pittsburgh, open hearth.... #538.00 to 40.00 
Pittsburgh, bessemer ...... 37.00 to 38.00 
EEE PLE DE 38.00 
ER < 45s < wibau wébes<¢ 42.30 to 43.30 
CS lied tok a kte Cece ans 34.00 to 38.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh ....... 45.00 
Forging, Philadelphia ....... 47.30 to 48.30 
SHEET BARS 
Piitsburgh and Youngstown.. 39.00 
SLABS 
NN oie wenn ab ding ou om 38.00 to 40.00 
NN oe ere 38.00 to 38.50 
WIRE RODS 
%-inch and finer 
EA Pe $48.00 
DT ec Saba deecpac cakes 48.00 
PE: Mane c eth ary os eaee ds 50.00 to 51.00 


Standard extras, $2.50 per ton over %- 
inch; $5 for screw stock; $15 for acid wire 
rods, Carbon extras, $3 for 0.20 to 0.40; 
$5 for 0.41 to 0.55; $7.50 for 0.56 to 0.75; 


$10 over 0.75. 
SKELP 


Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh 2.10¢ to 2.20c 
Universal skelp, Pittsburgh .. .2.10c to 2.20 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh ... 2.10c to 2.20« 


Structural Shapes 


Prices per pound 


EN no cs ek enb ee keee 2.10¢ to 2.20¢ 
DPD. voncbesvbvteeses 2.32¢ to 2.42c 
Se BOR ~ c5G bee cdve ces use 2.34c to 2.44c 
RR ooo cs Te eee a hk week 2.30c 
NES o's) sou Ree wee'es kee 2.29¢ to 2.39¢ 
ME. aos cc cadbebeeas o 2.25c to 2.35c 
Steel Plates 
PROOUEER ic. cceresseivicces SGC to 2.20¢ 
go, rr yee ee eee 2.32¢ to 2.42¢ 
co ceyesvebasdneces 2.34c to 2.44¢ 
ES ee 2.30c 
DE: ws oso Gos Cubbies ses 2.19¢ 
BiCGMMBRAM —.c occcccvesvececs 2.15¢ to 2.25¢ 


Iron and Steel Bars 
Pittsburgh, soft steel ...... 2.10c to 2.20c 


Pittsburgh, cold finishing . 2.25c to 2.35c 
Pittsburgh, geen quality.. 2.35c to 2.45c 
Philadeiphia, sott steel ..... 2.3%¢ to 2.42¢ 
New York, soft steel ....... 2.34c to 2.44c 
Chicago, soft steel ........ 2.20c 
Cleveland, soft steel ........ 2.29c to 2.39¢ 
Birmingham, soit steel eee 2.25¢ to - “sd 


San Francisco, soft steel 


Pittsburgh, refined iron - 3.00c to 4.50c 
Pittsburgh, reinforcing billet... 2.10c to 2.20c 
Chicago, rail steel ..........:. 2.13c 
er ee CO soc encosevces 1.90c to 2.00c 
Philadelphia, common iron ... 2.28¢ to 2.32c 
Philadelphia, coon iron .,.... 2.34¢ 
Chicago, common iron ....... 2.00c to 2.15c¢ 


Hoops, Bands, Strip 
Prices pez pound f.o.b. mills 
Hoops, Pitstburgh, under 3 in. 2.50c to 2.60c 


Hoops, Pittsburgh, 20 gage, 

oe Sy a's Kwa d apedecee Be 75c to 2.90c 
Bands, Pittsburgh .......... 2: 40c to 2.50c 
Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts 

burgh stamping quality . 2.40c 
Hot rolled strip steel, Chicago 2.40c to 2.60c 
Cold rolled strip steel, hard 

coils, 1% imches and wider 

by 0.100-inch and heavier, 

base, Pittsburgh, Cleveland 4.15¢ 


Chicago and Worcester, Mass. $3 per ton 
higher. 
Cold Finished Steel 
Prices per 
Cold finished steel bars, wn 
or rolled Pittsburgh, Chi- 


cago, carloads .....-s.ssee- 2.80c 

Less carloads .......ss.+. 3.05c 
Steel shafting, turned and pol- 

ished Pittsburgh, Chicago 2.80c 


Screw stock base ‘Cleveland $1 higher ; and 
Worcester $3 higher than Pittsburgh and 
Chicago. 


Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer rails, mill 
Standard open-hearth rails, mill 


$43 00 
43.00 


Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 3.25¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago ..... 3.00c 
Track bolts, Pitts. standard.. 3.90c to 4.25¢ 
Track bolts, Chicago ...... 4.00c 
Tie plates, Pittsburgh ...... 2.35¢ to 2.50c 
Tie plates, Chicago ...... 2.45c 


Wire Prciiatte 
To Jopbers in Carloads 
Prices per pound 
F.o.b. Cleveland and Pittsburgh ‘base 


le eS seveee 280€ tO 2.95c 
Galv’d nails, l-inch and over 5.10c¢ to 5.20c 
Plain wire Wine 4.9 600.5000 6 2 a ee as ee 
Annealed wire ........ -. 2.75¢ to 2.85c 
Galvanized wire No. 9 gage.. 3.20c to 3.30c 
Barbed wire, painted ...... 3.30c to 3.40c 
Barbed wire, galvanized .... 3.55c to 3.65c 
Polished staples 3.30c to 3.40c 
Galvanized staples ......... ; 3.55¢ to 3.65c 
Coated nails, count keg .. 2.25c to 2.35c 
Woven wire fencing (retailers) 

12% gage, 26-in. high 7 

bars and 12-in. stays per 100 

rods, f.o.b. Pittsburgh .. $20.56 

Joliet. DeKalb and Waukegan, Ill., $2 per 


ton over Cleveland-Pittsburgh base on prod- 
ucts made there. Worcester, Mass., and 
Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher. Duluth $2 higher. 
Chicago delivered price $3 higher, Anderson, 
Ind., $1 higher. 


Sheets 
Prices per pound 
SHEET MILL BLACK 


No. 28, Pittsburgh base . 3.50c to 3.70c 
No. 28, Philadelphia, delivered 3.82c to 3.92c 
No. 28, Gary, Indiana Harbor 3.80c 
No. 28, Chicago, delivered.. 3.85¢ 
TIN MILL, BLACK 
No. 28, Pittsburgh, base 3.60c to 3.70¢ 
ee. BR, Sy ck cbvni 3.70c to 3.80c 
GALVANIZED 
No. 28, Pittsburgh, base..... 4.85c 
No. 28, Philadelpma, delivered 4.92c to ~ 07¢c 
No. 28, Gary, Indiana Harbor 4.95c¢ 
No. 28, Chicago, delivered .. 5.00c 
BLUE ANNEALED 
No. 10, Pittsburgh base .. 2.80c 
No. 10, Philadelphia, delivered 3.02c to 3.12c 
No. 10, Gary, Indiana Harbor 2.90¢ 
No, 10, Chicago, delivered... 2.95¢ 
AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 
No. 22, Pittsburgh, base .. 4.75¢ 
Tin Plate 


Prices per 100-pound box, Pittsburgh 
Tin plate, coke base $5.50 
Gary, Ind. base 10 cents higher 


Iron and Steel Pipe 
Base Discounts Pittsburgh and Lorain, O. 
to Jobbers in Carloads 


Black Galv. 
1 to 3-inch, butt steel ...... 62 50% 
1 to 1%-inch, butt iron ...... 30 13 


Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, IIl., 
2 points less and $4 per ton higher. Chicago 
delivered 2% points less and $5 per ton 


higher. 
Boiler Tubes 
Less Carload Discounts—Carloads 4 Points 
Additional—f.o.b. Pittsburgh Mills 
Steel 3% to 33-inch 
Charcoal iron, 3% to 4%-inch...... 5 
Seamless hot rolled, 3% to 3%-inch 35 


Chain, Piling, Cut Nails 


Prices per pound 


Chain, 1-in. proof coil, Pitts. 6.25¢ 
Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh 2.15c to 2.25c 
Cut nails, f.o.b. mills ...... 2.90¢ 


Hot Rolled Alloy Steels 


Price per pound, Pittsburgh base 


S. A. E. Series— 
2300 (3% per cent nickel) .. 4.75c to 5.00c 
3100 (nickel chromium) ...... 3.65c to 3.75c 
6100 (chrome vanadium) ..... 4.50c to 4.75c 


6100 (Chrome vanadium spring) 4.00c to 4.25¢ 
9250 (Silico manganese spring) 3.50c to 3.60c 

Billets—4 x 4 to 10 x 10, gross ton at 
net ton bar price; under 4 x 4 to 2% x 
2%-inch $5 higher. Chicago base $2 higher. 


Products 


WAREHOUSE, PAGE 434 


Six-inch and over Birmingham 40.00 to 40.50 
Four-nch, New York ...... 60.50 to 61.60 
Six-inch and over, New York 55.50 to 56.60 
ptandard fittings, Birmingham, base. .$110.00 
© to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus $20; 
4-inch, plus $20; 3-inch, plus $20; gas 
pipe fittings, $5 higher. 
Class A pipe is $5 higher than Class 3B. 


Nuts and Bolts 


F.o.b. producer’s plant freight allowed on 


1000 pounds or more, substantially all 
points east of Mississippi and north of 
Ohio river. 

Hot pressed square tapped or blank 
oi pbch shaw sas pawbehe stb taneous $4.00 off list 
Hot pressed hexagon tapped or blank 
Suhew aban orebsonycveaveass $4.40 off list 
Cold punched square or hexagon blank 
AAS RR DE SS MII $4.10 off list 
Cold punched square or hexagon tap- 
ped or blank ......ce-eeees $4.10 off list 


Cold punched semifinished hexagon nuts 
%-inch and larger ....75, 10 and 5 off 

Cold punched semifinished hexagon nuts 
9/16-inch and smaller..80, 10 and 5 off 
Price f.0.b. Pittsburgh, packages of 50. 


CARRIAGE BOLTS 


(% x 6”, smaller and shorter) 
Rolled thrGOd .occcscccccecs 50, 10 and 5* 
Molled CGORE .ccecoccvves 50, 10 and 10 off 
Cut thread (all sizes) ...... 50 and 10 off 


Eagle carriage bolts (Eagle list) 65 and 10 off 
MACHINE BOLTS 


(% x 4”, hot pressed nuts) 
Rolled thread ...ccccccccees 50, 10 and 5* 
Rolled thread ...cccccsccees 60 and 10. off 


Cut thread (all sizes) --50, 10 and 10 off 
(All sizes cold punched nuts) 


Coe: CE an seiadc eens 45, 10 and 5 off 
LAS BOTOWS Se icccccccesss 60, 10 and 10 off 
Plow bolts Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads.. 
Sapbob eeaMn wees coees 50 and 10 off 
4 to 10 heads ..ccsccccces 50-10 + 20 off 
*Flat and round head stove bolts.... 
jiusth sees cbwee¥ebe tase neee 80 and 5 off 
OR DED aso he kbs eee ee EASES ah eho 08 30 off 
Bolt ends with hot pressed nuts...... 
CeRa ld ee NS KOS Bou biae 50, 10 and 10 off 
Bolt ends with cold punched nuts. 
cae ne hh aeeng ers 6 ue's 45, 10 and. 5 off 
ee WOE. is cveceance soe 50, 10 and 10 off 
Rough stud bolts with nuts (250 
pieces or more of a size) ...... 
Kal RARE Sty Re Po eee a 40 and 10 off 
ee CASTELLATED AND 
LOTTED NUTS 
Per 1000, f. ok producer’s plant, freight 
Allowed 
S. A. E. U. S. S. 
Castellated Slotted 
RSA eA mA aN ae $ 4.4 $ 4.40 
SORE te niedabepacetess 5.15 5.15 
Oe ada we ker eeen bes vay 6.20 6.60 
Pea -  weluevauneaweas s 7.90 9.00 
Se Use eeevecssedcaceres 10.10 10.50 
DEED cwsdan eb aes ane ne's 13.80 14.20 
Oe Ui cue Ces ee idaetedes 17.00 17.3¢ 
a Dede ewehebetapeadaes 23.50 24.00 
ts ouldeetis.ceee ee beeee 36.00 36.00 
DiCUe hs awese en tre exe cen 55.50 58.00 
DUE Sb peastvonnbencnsad 89.00 89.00 
BU: So we t'n cuvdoeesevsbe 126.00 131.00 
DER? eoupeeves 660806 64 183.50 183.50 
Eu -waeed Gate eebwersee 210.00 210.00 


Larger sizes—Prices on application 
*Price quoted on small business. 
HEXAGON CAP AND SET SCREWS 
2 rr 80, 10, and 10 off 
SE Sods cas sah aaaks 80, 10, 10 and 10 off 

*F.o.b. producer’s plant freight allowed on 
300 pounds or more as above. 


Rivets 
Structural rivets, carloads Pitts- 
burgh and  Cleveland.... 2.60¢ 
Structural rivets, carloads, Chi- 
Se bub ate eh ath ns ewan baé-¢ 2.75¢ 
Rivets, 7/16-in. and smaller 


Pittsburgh and Cleveland..70, 10 and 5 off 
Rivets, 7/16-in. and smaller 

Chicago* 10 off 

*Some makers quoting 70 off with freight 
allowed on 300 pounds or more. 








Relaying rails, St Louis.... 27.00 to 32.50 Cast Iron Water Pipe 

Relaying rails, ttshurgh .. 27.00 to 30.00 : 

Light rails, 25 to 45, mill .... 1.80¢ rues pe ot we Washers 

Angle bars, Chicago base .... 2.75¢ Class B Pipe Wrought, «. 1. Chicago dist....... 

Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh. . 2.90¢ Four-inch, Chicago ........ NI ek a $5.75 to $6.00 off 

Spikes, small railroad, 7/16-inch Six-inch and over, Chicago .. 49.20 to $0.20 Wrought, 4, Fie. @et.,.... $6.10 o 
and smaller, Pittsburgh .... 3.20c Four-inch, Birmingham . 44.00 to 44.50 Lock washers f.0.b. factory 80, 10 and 5 a 
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KIO Market Sectionii 


Prices, Present and Past 


Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last 
Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 





Feb. 4, Jan., Nov., Feb., 
1925 1925 ° 1924 1924 
PIG IRON 
Bessemer, valley, del., Pitts ........ $24.76 24.56 22.11 25.01 
Basic, CONG 2 6ek £6ks bikes tiene ade 22.00 21.80 19.25 22.00 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa...... . 24.25 24.25 21.46 22.50 
®No. 2 toehdre; Gel. Pte. asks ese 23.76 23.91 21.36 24.76 
No. 2 foundry; Chicago .............. 24.00 23.80 21.00 24.40 
*Southern, No. 2, Birmingham ...... 20.00 20.00 17.90 23.00 
*Southern Ohio, No, 2, Ironton...... 22.00 22.00 20.90 24.00 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace ........ 24.50 24.50 24.50 25.75 
**No. 2X, eastern, del. Phila...... 25.26 25.61 22.98 24.26 
SEREORNE, “WURUNY, eas nye eee ke ws eae 22.00 22.20 19.75 23.00 
DERTIONDIG. SC ROCBES ois a Sc bin dae aeeee 24.00 23.80 21.00 24.40 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago ...... 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 
Gray forge, val., del. Pittsburgh....... 23.26 23.66 20.76 24.61 
Ferromanganese, del., Pittsburgh...... 119.79 119.79 107.29 112.29 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. %**2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 
Sheet bars, bessemer, Pittsburgh...... 39.00 39.20 37.00 42.50 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.... 39.00 39.20 37.00 42.50 
Billets, bessemer, Pittsburgh.......... 38.00 37.40 35.50 40.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh....... . 38.00 37.80 35.50 40.06 
FINISHED MATERIAL 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh .......s5.<. 2.20 2.10 2.05 2.40 
mene: base, COINS 64 454443 wh baw aeen 2.20 2.10 2.05 2.50 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ............ 2.32 2.32 2.295 2.72 
Iron bars, Philadelphia ...........+.. 2.28 2.28 2.18 2.57 
Iron bars, Chicago mill .........%.:; 2.00 2.00 2.10 2.40 
Beams,  Faeoeree vices vec sebavesas 2.10 2.10 2.00 2.50 
Beams, Philadelphia ......ceecsecse- 2.32 3.02 2.12 2.67 
ene: COR sone Vise o 44 ck ewe eee 2.30 2.20 2.15 2.60 
Tank plates, Pittaburgh .....csseis 2.10 2.00 1.85 2.45 
Tank plates, Philadelphia .......... 2.32 3.02 2.02 2.62 
Tau -pantes,  CGCRRO | on dies ch cys be 2.30 2.20 2.15 2.60 
Sheets, blk., No. 28, Pittsburgh ...... 3.50 3.55 3.45 3.75 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pittsburgh 2.80 2.70 2.60 2.90 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pittsburgh...... 4.85 4.75 4.60 4.90 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Chicago ...... 3.85 3.75 3.65 4.10 
Sheets, blue anl. No. 10, Chicago.... 2.95 2.85 2.85 3.35 
Sheets, galv. No. 28, Chicago ........ 5.00 4.90 4.75 5.20 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ..........0: 2.85 2.85 2.75 00 
Wire nails, Chicago © ...ssccicwcin 3.00 3.00 2.95 3.35 
COKE 
Connellsville furnace, ovens .....-+..++. 3.85 4. 3.0 4.00 
Connellsville foundry, ovens ........ 4.50 5.10 4.05 4.80 
OLD MATERIAL 
Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh 20.50 22.10 19.85 21.60 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa...... 19.00 20.00 18.05 18.90 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago 5a 17.75 19.45 17.05 8.00 
No. 1 wrought, eastern ixvis ses 21.50 21.50 18.95 21.35 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago ........-+.. 17.50 19.15 17.10 17.50 
Rails for rolling, Chicago .......... 19.50 20.95 18.20 20.00 
Composite Market Average 
The Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products Included are Pig Iron, 
Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Struc- 
tural Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue Annealed Sheets, 
Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 
This week (Feb. 4, 1925).............6.5.. $41.22 
tant wetk Cee 28, WO i RS 41.00 
One: mitt. neo Clam: TRE as i ce RRS 41.02 
Three months ago (Nov. 1924).................... 39.00 
Cee saer: ape Gree: TRO 66s i ea 43.49 
See pears. ab6: Cia AOI i ose visas esi vewins 22.21 
OTHER RECENT WEEKS 
ees: Bg BE 054s <aker ite 63-30: Gk. DO, TOE osc swiseescs 38.61 
eh. Fe BE bee kas eben s i eae: Be A ee eres 38.65 
Wilh. Se POR 6 deca be ks alee 40.92 Oct. 15, 1924 38.65 
Average f January ..... 41.02 et. Bi TOPE i iieseiss vas 38.67 
ee eee CR. 8, IOS vii cn cake 38.67 
Wiens er i te a 5 40.70 Average for October 38.65 
Bee, ee OE bbw ee bcewe 40.70 Sept. 24, 1924 ...... 38.87 
Se Ey ee keh we obi 40.14 Sept. 17, 1924 38.95 
Ot | Ry SIRE uns e'eensees 959 Soee. 90, (O88). 5. ccc inses 39.15 
Dec. 3, 1924 eS Si ae 39.58 Sept. 3, 1924 HS 39.23 
Average for December .... 40.21 Average for September 39.05 
men: > Be ce ek oes eke 39.46 Aug. 27, 1924 39.35 
PEOV,. ED, TORS ova k6k Kos oo en: Se a ae SE ack ees 39.37 
ree. 3a Pee pda aeedeb uae SRF ewes: 3B FR ick i te 39.31 
OW; 3p AERP he ie ew dane, Se eee OR Se ess ske a aken 39.29 
Average for November ... 39.00 Average for August ...... 39.33 
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Late News Flashes 


Ford Buys Gondolas 
New York, Feb. 3.—The Ford Motor Co. has 
placed an order for 475 gondolas with the Standard 
Steel Car Co. 
ee ee 
Castings Output Gains 
Washington, Feb. 3.—December production of mal- 
leable castings totals 58,773 tons, highest month since 
April. Plants operated at 50.9 per cent of capacity. 


Bookings dropped under November. 
ee 


Denies Otis Steel Merger 

Cleveland, Feb. 3.—E. J. 

president of the Otis Steel Co. and holding a simi- 

lar executive office with the Midland Steel Prod- 

ucts Co., manufacturer of automobile underframes, 

has denied reports that the two companies are to 
be merged. 


Kulas, newly elected 


“+. -s 
Only One Stack Out 
Chicago, Feb. 3.—Illinois Steel Co. has blown in 
another steel works stack at South Chicago and plans 
to light one at Joliet this week. This will make active 
33 of the 34 steel works stacks in the Chicago district, 
the only idle one being a small stack at Joliet. Steel 


ingot operation continue practically 100 percent. 
ae ee. 


Running at 90 Per Cent 
Pittsburgh, Feb. 3.—The Carnegie Steel Co. has 
put on another furnace of the Duquesne group, making 
five out of six active there, and bringing its total up to 
49 out of 59. This means that eight blast furnaces 
were blown in in January. It is operating 91 per cent 
of steel ingot making capacity, and 90 per cent reniains 
the general average in steelmaking for the entire dis- 
trict. 
* * 
Pipe Line Steel Placed 
New York, Feb. 3.—Fabrication of the steel in- 
volving 4000 tons of plates for the first unit of the 
Williamsburg pipe line for the New York board 
of water supply has been awarded the Biggs Boiler 
Works Co. of Akron by the general contractor, the 
3eaver Engineering Co. Bids were opened today 
for the second section of the line involving 3300 


tons. The Peter F. Connelly Co., Cleveland, is the 
low bidder. 
eo Beo8 
Campbell Foresees Good year 
Youngstown, O., Feb. 3-—The steel industry 


should have good business during the entire year, 
according to James A. Campbell, president of 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. “The more op- 
timistic leaders of the industry expect to maintain 
90 per cent of capacity operations for sometime to 
come,” Mr. Campbell said. “I am a little more con- 
servative but I expect good business’to the end of 
the year.” ' 
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EO Market Section 
Mill lonnage Moves Heavily 


January Shipments by Some Producers Near Their Highest Point—Specifications Show 
Some Improvement—Price Advances in Finished Steel Are More Numerous— 
Pig Iron Production in January Shows Another Big Gain 


UYING of iron and steel continues within 
slow limits but the situation 


strength on the foundation of heavy book- 


preserves its 


ings and the bright prospects of a cumulative de- 
mand. The windup of January brought to the mills 
some revival of specifications against first quarter 
commitments, the recent price advances for second 
quarter apparently having furnished the stimulant. 
The present contraction of still is 
regarded in the industry as the normal behavior of 
Producers 


new business 
a big market between buying waves. 
view the conservatism, thus reflected, as the most 
hopeful sign for the maintenance of sound condi- 
tions. 

Shipments in January for many companies rivaled 
heaviest records in their history. Production has 
been on a corresponding plane. Conditions sur- 
rounding mill and furnace operations have been ex- 
ceptionally favorable and outputs per unit have 
been better than normal. Present efficiency of rail- 
road service in the movement of raw materials or 
finished product has been a large factor in this. A 
stable labor situation also has contributed. 

The automobile industry is feeling its way, some 
companies reducing their production while others 
are adding to theirs. steel from this 
source, consequently, are limited though pig iron 
Ford Motor Co. is on a 
Results of the 


Orders for 
releases are larger. The 
lower schedule this month than last. 
recent automobile shows are reported to have been 
unsatisfactory. 

Pig iron production in January 
registered the exceedingly high rate 
at which the industry has been op- 


It is shown the furnaces 


Big Output 

Shown erating. 
then were turning out iron at the 
annual rate of 39,700,000 tons or at the best gait 
since last March. The total for the month was 3,- 
369,425, a gain of 413,036 tons or 14 per cent over 
December. On a daily basis, the January rate 
showed a recovery of 89 per cent from the low 
point in July. 

The further large gain of 21 is shown in the total 
number of furnaces active the last day of January 
which was 251. This operating number represents 
61 per cent of the total list of furnaces in the country. 

Apart from an inquiry for 100 locomotives for 
the New York Central, there are no important 
breaks in the dullness in railroad buying in recent 
weeks. There is talk that the Southern Pacific may 
shortly enter the market for a large number of 
cars, which some reports place as high as 10,000. 
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After a slight dip, Iron TRADE REVIEW com- 
posite of 14 iron and steel products has stiffened 
to $41.22 this week. Last week it was $41.00 and 
two weeks ago $41.10. 

Many more mills the past week 
have joined the 
which have been advancing prices 
for second quarter delivery on the 
These have 


. 1 ranks of those 
More Prices | 
Raised 

average of $2 per ton. 
included the Steel corporation subsrdiaries, the Car- 
negie Steel Co. on plates, shapes and bars and the 
American Sheet & Plate and 
various independent companies. 


Co. on sheets 


At Chicago rail- 


Tin 
road track fastenings have been put up $2. Expec- 
tation of an advance in wire products by additional 
producers have not been fulfilled. New extras on 
hot rolled strip made effective this week operate to 
raise prices in this line. 

No business of consequence yet has been closed 
at these higher price levels. While some second 
quarter tonnage has been booked, it represented 
that which was taken on before the new schedules 
were put out. The test as to establishment 
of these quotations as the real market hence is yet 
For current delivery, material still is 


the 


to come. 
available from certain makers on the old basis, at 
least $2 lower. 

The Pacific Coast makes the best showing of the 
week in structural steel undertakings with the larg- 
est total ever reported or over 25,000 tons. The 
the 16,000 tons for a 


The week’s activity else- 


outstanding contract was 

bridge ‘at San Francisco. 
where has been small, awards totaling 45,575 tons. 
The Carnegie Steel Co. will supply 13,000 tons of 
plates for the St. Louis water line. Pittsburgh 
mills also have taken 3500 tons of 
for New York with 2500 tons more bid this week. 
The 
“alg EEE” been ——— or week Gniter: 
suffalo iron has been 


Sof + light buying. 
Softness quoted in eastern territory 50 cents 


similar work 


easier tone in pig iron has 


less than recently and this competi- 
tion has been met by eastern Pennsylvania furnaces, 
notably in New unsettling 
factor is the continued appearance of foreign ton- 
This iron dropped 50 


England. <A _ further 
nage in the eastern market. 
cents further in the week, bringing it to $23.50, 
Providence for the base foundry grade which is 
$2 or Shipments of 
iron by the furnaces are moving well and with 
At Chicago they 


more under domestic metal. 


some are the heaviest in a year. 
are the best since 1920. 
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January Pig Iron Shipments Largest in Months—Motorcar 
Makers Increase February Releases—Slow Point in Buying 


ITTSBURGH, Feb. 3.—Pig iron 

inquiries for second quarter are 

not materializing as expected. 

Spot sales are few and small. The 
last noteworthy sale of foundry iron in- 
volved several thousand tons for the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., divided 
among three furnaces, at $22, valley, 
for No. 2. One furnace here obtained 
2000 tons. A sale of No. 2X of 100 tons 
was made at $23, valley. One interest 
still is quoting $23 valley on No. 2, plain. 
Others are quoting $22 to $22.50. Mal- 
leable is $22 to $22.50, valley. No in- 
quiries are noted. Steelmaking grades 
continue without feature. The last buy- 
ers active on basic were the Sharon 
Steel Hoop Co., which divided 10,000 
tons between two producers about Jan. 
10 at $22, valley, and the American Steel 
Foundries, Alliance, O., which placed 
3000 to 5000 tons at the same figure. 
Bessemer activity is in small lots, at $23, 
valley. Producers report all customers 
taking in iron, some asking for hurried 
deliveries. 

Average prices on basic and bessemer 
pig iron, as compiled by W. P. Snyder 
& Co. for January, are $22 and $22.895 
respectively. These compare with $20.281 
and $21.885 respectively, for December, 
1924. The averages in January, 1924, 
were $22 and $23 respectively. 

Boston, Feb. 3.—While small lots of 
pig iron are being placed, consumers 
generally are becoming cautious. For- 
eign iron is being offered lowér than 
Buffalo and = eastern Pennsylvania 
brands delivered. Domestic prices have 
weakened. In a few cases Buffalo fur- 
naces have quoted a $22 base, and 
this has been met by eastern Penn- 
sylvania furnaces, with about $23.25, 
furnace. These figures are offered for 
favorable tonnage only. One northern 
New England consumer took 400 tons 
of No. 2X (2.25 to 2.75 silicon) at 
a reported price of approximately 
$27.50 delivered. Foreign iron during 
the week dropped about 50 cents at 
both Boston and Providence. It is 
offered now at Providence at $23.50 
for No. 2 plain (1.75 to 2.25 silicon), 
$22 for No. 2X, and $25 for No. 1X 
(2.75 to 3.25 silicon). 

New York, Feb. 3.—Sales of pig iron 
are scattered and the total small. The 
largest inquiry is from the New York 
Airbrake Co. for 2000 tons of foundry 
iron for first quarter. Another melter 


wants 1000 ‘tons for first quarter; a 
third for 500 tons for second quarter. 
The general tendency of consumers 
who recently have inquired, is to post- 
pone action. The market is unchanged 
except that foreign and resale offerings 
continue to have a disturbing effect. 
Buffalo foundry at first hand is $23 
furnace for 1.75 to 2.25 silicon; $23.50 
for 2.25 to 2.75 and $24.50 for 2.75 
to 3.25 silicon. Resale Buffalo iron 
can be had 50 cents less. Eastern 


ull | MUTT 


Pig Iron Prices 


Prices per gross ton 


Bessemer, valley <occcsccsses ++ $23.00 to 23.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh .......... 24.76 to 25.26 
RG. SN) eninsntais dalaaae sone 22.0 
Basic, Pittaburgh oe sccscccecase 23.76 
Se, BEEN 1 5:4 00d bb wre eee 22.50 to 23.00 
Basic del., eastern Pa. .cccccce 24.00 to 24.50 
DEORE, VOCS oie:sis cdveddceus 22.00 to 23.00 
Malleable, Pittsburgh .......... 23.76 to 24.76 
Malleable, Cleveland, del. ....... 24.00 to 24.50 
Pamneens COCR 1. its Hitieccee 24.00 
Malicabie:: Betiaia :200's\ca0c0cced's 23.00 
Malleable, del., eastern Pa. .... 25.00 to 26.01 
No. 1X, eastern del., Phila...... 26.26 to 26.63 
ae eae Pee ee 24.50 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago ....... 25.00 
No. 2 100BGET, WORT a 6dmeccces 22.00 to 23.00 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh 23.76 to 24.76 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo........ 22.00 to 23.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago......<- 24.00 
No. 2 foundry, Granite City ... 25.00 to 25.50 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton fur..... 22.00 to 23.00 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland, del.. 24.00 to 24.50 
No. 2 foundry, del., Phila..... 24.76 to 25.13 
No. 2 foundry, N. J., tidewater 25.39 to 25.76 
No. 2X, eastern del., Phila...... 25.26 to 26.88 
No. 2X, eastern del., Phila.... 26.14 to 26.49 
No. 2X, eastern del., Boston .. 27.65 
No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo fur.. 23.50 
No. 2X, Buffalo, del., Boston.. 27.91 to 28.41 
No. 2 southern, Birmingham .... 20.00 to 22.00 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati ..... 24.00 to 26.05 
No. 2 southern, Philadelphia.... 27.80 to 29.80 
No. 2 southern, Chicago ...... 26.01 to 28.01 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland 26.01 to 28.01 
No. 2 southern Boston (rail and 

WOME <6 kcamaaree «< bckees «eee 26.91 to 28.91 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis...... 25.17 to 27.17 
No. 2X, Virginia furnace ..... 24.50 to 25.50 
No. 2X, Virginia, Phila. ...... 29.67 to 30.17 
No. 2X, Virginia, Jersey City. 30.04 to 30.54 
No. 2X, Virginia, Boston ..... 30.42 to 30.92 
Grav forge, eastern Pa. ........ 24.00 to 25.00 
Gray forge, val. del Pitts 23.76 to 24.76 
Low phos., standard, valley.... 29.00 to 29.50 
I.ow phos., standard, Phila..... 29.79 
Low phos., Lebanon, furnace.. 26.00 
Low phos., English, Phila...... 26.76 to 27.26 
Charcoal, Birmingham ........ 30.00 
Charcoal, Superior, Chicago..... 29.04 

Silvery iron, Jackson county, Ohio, furnace, 
7 to 8 per cent, $29.00; 8 to 9 per cent, 
$30.50; 9 to per cent; $32.50: 10 to 11 
per cent, $34.50; 11 to 12 per cent, $37.00; 
12 per cent, $39.50, 


fessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county, Ohio, 
furnace, 19 to 11 per cent, $39.50; 11 to 12 
per cent, $42.00; 12 to 13 per cent, $44.50. 


Pennsylvania foundry generally is $24 
furnace for 1.75 to 2.25 silicon; $24.50 
to $24.75 for 2.25 to 2.75 silicon; and 
$25.25 to $25.50 for 2.75 to 3.25 sili- 
con. In some. instances, eastern pro- 
ducers have taken business 50 cents 
less. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 3.—Pig iron is 
moderate, but insufficient to absorb of- 
ferings. The tone is softer. Eastern 
foundry iron now is $23.50 to $24, 
furnace for No. 2 plain; $24.25 to $25 
for No. 2 X and $25.25 to $26.50 for 
No. 1 X. New inquiries are small. 
Foreign iron continues offered at do- 
mestic prices. Moderate sales of do- 
mestic copper bearing and copper 
free low phosphorus iron are noted at 
unchanged prices. A round. tonnage of 
English low phosphorus iron was sold 
at unchanged prices. Some furnaces.are 
piling iron owing to requests to hold 
up shipments. 

Buffalo, Feb. 3.—Pig iron inquiry 
totals about 5000 tons, including one lot 
of 2000 tons of malleable. Sellers are 
holding firmly to $23 base for No. 2 
plain foundry irom and malleable: The 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Corp. is reported 
to be offering iron for second quarter 
delivery, and will have at least one fur- 
nace in blast by April 1. One of the 
largest Buffalo makers is not as active 
in the market as heretofore, and conse- 
quently prices are firmer. Sales last 
week were small. 

Cleveland, Feb. 3.—February _ re- 
leases of pig iron on contracts by 
some of the leading automobile man- 
ufacturers in Michigan are 10 to 15 
per cent larger than those for Jan- 
uary, as reported by one of the lead- 
ing merchant imterests. Another lake 
furnace interest selling into that ter- 
ritory comments on the improvement 
in demand from that source. A con- 
tinuance of good shipments is the most 
conspicuous feature of the business at 
present. They are larger than the out- 
put. One of the companies with head- 
quarters here shipped more iron in 
January than in any month since Feb- 
ruary, 1924, and its shipments in Feb- 
ruary will be larger than in January, 
according to order receipts. The mar- 
ket reflects a pause on the part of 
buyers; new business booked by the 
leading interests here during the week 
amounted to about 20,000 tons. Cur- 
rent inquiry totals around 5000 tons. 
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do Market Section 


A slightly easier price tendency is re- 
ported by makers in competitive terri- 
tory. Cleveland sellers are booked 
up for first quarter, and make a nomi- 
mal quotation of $24 furnace, for local 
delivery. The lake furnace price is 
$23, base. No sales or inquiries for 
basic are noted. 


Cincinnati, Feb. 3—A more cheer- 
ful view of the pig iron market is taken 
this week by sellers, and confidence is 
expressed that buying for the second 
quarter will be under way in larger voiume 
shortly. The Williamson Heater Co., 
Cincinnati, bought 1000 tons of southern 
iron for second quarter, while the Day- 
ton Steel Castings Co., Dayton, O., closed 
for 500 tons of low phosphorus. In- 
quiries aggregate about 3000 tons. The 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, O., wants 400 
tons of malleable and the Hatfield-Pen- 
field Co. Bucyrus, O., 600 tons of low 
phosphorus. The Globe Stove & Range 
Co. has asked 500 tons of northern 
foundry for second quarter. Northern 
iron ranges from $22 to $23, Ironton 
base, although one interest still will ac- 
cept business for shipment this month at 
$21.75 furnace. Southern iron is quoted 
at $20 to $21, Birmingham base, with 
two interests asking $22 for second 
quarter. 


Chicago, Feb. 3—Some melters are 
confident they are able to buy second 
quarter iron under $24, furnace, but the 
present spot market is firm at that level. 
Sellers say they will not start a second 
quarter campaign until the ore price 
is fixed. Spot buying shows slight im- 
provement. Many melters already have 
taken their February allotments, and 
some took their quotas for the entire 
quarter in January. Shipments are the 
heaviest since 1920. Some feelers are 
out for basic, but none is reported closed. 
A western Michigan stovemaker still 1 
seeking 1500 tons, including 300 tons of 
southern. A Kokomo, Ind., foundry is 
inquiring for No, 1 foundry iron. A fair 
number of inquiries are pe nding for low 
phosphorus. Charcoal iron is unchanged 


and quiet. The southern minimum is 
21, Birmingham. One interest is ask- 
ing $22. There are numerous reports 


of weakness in nearby producing dis- 
tricts, but no sale under $24, furnace for 
No. 2 foundry and malleable can be 
verified. 

St. Louis, Feb. 2.—While the mar- 
ket holds very strong, buying of pig 
iron has fallen to almost nothing. Vir 
tually all the larger users are covered 
for first quarter. Some of the smaller 
melters are buying in small quantities 
Producers have comfortable order 
books and are not pressing sales. 
Users are anxious to get in their iron. 
The melt is holding up. 

Sales the past week totaled shghtly 
under 1200 tons, the largest being 400 
tons of foundry iron for second quar- 
ter to an wpper Illinois melter. A St. 
Louis machinery builder is inquiring 
for 500 tons of foundry iron for third 
quarter. The leading local producer re 
ports January shipments were the third 
largest in history. Prices are un 
changed. 

Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 2.—Pig iron 
auotations in the Birmingham district 
now show a high price of $22 for No. 2 
foundry by one seller. The‘spread of the 
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market is $20 to $22. Sales are lighter making the seventh furnace of that com- 
but producers are counting on good pany in blast. The Oxmoor furnace of 
business for the second quarter. The the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
Sloss-Shefheld Steel & Iron & Steel Co. also is back in operation . Surplus stocks 
has started its No. 7 stack at Sheffield, are being absorbed. 
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Y Connellsville Output Held Down; 
O e Spot Prices Firmer; New Eng- 
land By-Product Advanced 50 
ONNELLSVILLE coke producers continue to curtail produc- 
tion, some operating only four days a week. No hope of a wage 
reduction is apparent at present. Spot prices are stronger, as 
distress tonnages are removed, the minimum now being $3.85 for 
furnace fuel. Users are waiting to determine if second quarter quo- 
tations will be modified. Less activity is noted in the Wise county 
and New River fields, and prices are easier. In the New England 
territory the leading makers of by-product fuel have advanced 50 
cents for second quarter. 
| "ville region for the week ended Jan. 24 
c. : was 194,970 tons, as compared with 
oke Prices 3 , » So, Compare 
c 209,040 tons the preceding week, accord- 
, Beehive, ge ing to the Connellsville Courier. 
*rices per ne on a v- a . 
Connellsville, furnace vonssscs BRS Ee 475 Boston, Feb. 2—The New England 
Connellsville foundry ........-- 4.75to 5.50 Coal & Coke Co. and the Providence Gas 
Wise county furnace ; 4.00 to 4.50 Co have announced advances . he 
Wise county furnace bee 4.25to 4.50 . tii ced «advances in the 
Wise county foundry .......... 5.00 to 5.50 delivered price ot foundry coke from 
Alabama furnace ..... 4.00to 4.50 $11.50 to $12, effective Feb. 1. Ship- 
ar oundr ee J 5.06 : : : : . : . . 
Alabama foundry ..... 4.50to 5.00 Hing instructions in anticipation of this 
By-Product soa, advance have been urgent. 
Foundry, Newark, N. J., del. .. $10.41 N York . 
Foundry, Chicago, ovens eer 10.75 cw ork, Feb. 3. Foundry coke 
Foundry, New England, del. .... 12.00 1S weaker. Good beehive spot foundry 
. f . Ouis ° 1. 0¢ . —_— «ae ss y = . rh 
Foundry, St. lous. ..... .. 3 , coke is offered at $4.50, Connellsville 
Foundry, Granite City, Ill. .... 200 6 ™ ee 9P 
Foundry, Birmingham ......... 4.50 to 5.25 a yrands still are held at $5.75. 
sy-product coke continues $10.41, d 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 3.—Beehive furnace — at Newark and either northern 
and foundry coke trading is lethargic, ~‘<\ Jersey points. = 
with users waiting to see if contract quo- ,. Cincinnati, Feb. 3.—The coke situa- 
tations will be modified. Producers are an is easier than in a number of weeks 
moving cautiously, seeing no opportunity Offerings are more plentiful. Demand 
for a ‘wage revision downward, unless is ‘slightly less active. Price concessions 
following a depression. Oven operators ag ~ot noted in the Wise county and 
meantime are seeking to limit output to ~‘*’ River districts. Producers of Po- 
actual contract obligations. Some are ~ahontas coke are accumulating stocks 
inaugurating a four-day week program, — the first time in several months. 
burning coke 72 instead of 48 hours. ndianapolis and Terre Haute by-product 
This is calculated to demonstrate to the ™4kers report no price changes for 
workmen how the business is hampered February shipment. 
Pig iron producers report a maximum of ., St. Louis, Feb. 2.—Demand tor 
loaded cars arriving, instead of the usual foundry coke Is fair ani is handled 
minimum, some cokemakers shipping almost exclusively by the by-product 
them extra carloads A few consumers, Manufacturers. Contracting by indus- 
long on coke supplies would sell. The trial users has been about completed, 
only effect of curtailed output so far has 


and shipments are heavy. Prices remain 

: ~h;z ; ] ize -SCrip- 

been a gradual disappearance of distress "Changed on all sizes and descrip 
tonnages with a _ simultaneous increase 


tions. 
of spot prices. The minimum now is , ger Ala., Feb. 2.—Demand 
$3.85. A few sales were noted late ['°. furnace and foundry coke is strong 
last week at $3.75. Some are maintaining Prices remain firm, at $4.50 to $3.25 
$4 and $4.10 as minimums. No announce- fOr the foundry grade and $4 to $4.50 
ments have been made concerning second fr furnace coke. 
quarter contract prices. Some makers 
are indicating $4.50 and $4.75 as possible ~ H D fj . 
bases. No inquiries are out i ex- uperior as eric it 
tended shipments, although a few eastern 
Pennsylvania furnaces are planning to 
blow in. Heating coke is moving in small $4233 for the year ended Dee. 31, 1924 


The Superior Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 
reports a deficit, after all charges, of 


lots only No more $2.85 prices are This compares with net profit in 1923 of 
noted. The ruling quotations are $3 to $734,878. Gross sales in 1924 were $5.,- 
$3.25. While standard foundry coke 626,752 compared with $8,749,442 in 
still is available at $4.50, only meager 1923. Net operating income was $126,- 
supplies carry that minimum 364 against $826,835 in the previous year 

The prices more often heard are $4.75 Depreciation was reduced some $39,000 
and $5. in 1924 to $100,000 and selling expenses 


Production of coke in the Connells- and general expenses were less 
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P| f Specifications Heavy; New Buy- 
a es ing Light; Prices Firmer 


PLATE PRICES, PAGE 400 











ARGE specifications feature the plate market, particularly from 
i car builders in the Chicago district, and fabricators drawing 
their supphes from Pittsburgh. New buying is moderate, al- 
though an unusual amount of shipbuilding tonnage is being figured 
in the Philadelphia district. The Carnegie Steel Co. will supply 13,- 
000 tons of plates for a pipe line at St. Louis. Eastern mills are 
soliciting second quarter business, and contracts at 2.10c to 2.20c, 
Pittsburgh, are noted. Some independent mills in the Pittsburgh 
district still are offering tonnage at 2.10c, while the leading interest 
there and others have advanced to 2.20c for second quarter. Buffalo 
prices have been advanced from 2.265c, Buffalo, to 2.365c. 


Boston, Feb. 3.—Plates are stronger Some lake vessel orders remain pending. 
than shapes, and are firm at 2.515c, de- Mills now are quoting from 2.10c to 
livered, corresponding to 2.15c, Pitts- 2.20c, Pittsburgh or 2.29c to 2.39c, Cleve- 
burgh. Plate sales during the past land for second quarter. ‘The current 
week have been heavy. market remains 2.00c to 2.10c, Pitts- 


; : gens burgh. 
Philadelphia, Feb. 3.—Solicitation of : f 
second quarter plate contracts by certain . Chicago, Feb. 3.—Buying of plates 
makers has stirred interest of consum- for oil storage tanks has been declin- 
ers. A number of users have placed ing in recent weeks for the reason 
such contracts at 2.10c to 2.20c, Pitts- that the Wortham field in Texas is 
burgh. The usual first quarter price is "oOt holding up. One maker booked 
210c, Pittsburgh, although 2.00c is done 1500 tons of plates for tanks from two 
frequently. Eastern mills are operating tank fabricators. Car builders are 
at 60 to 75 per cent. The Pusey & Specilying heavily. Competition of 
Tones Co. booked a boat for the Chesa- Pittsburgh producers tor this car busi- 


peake Ferry Co. The Norfolk, Vir- mess has brought out some low prices 
. . ~ - co . + 
ginia & Gulf Refining Co. expects tO pene 


on car steel. The plate market is 
quoted 2.30c, Chicago. 


PLATE CONTRACTS PLACED 


13,000 tons, 16-mile, 60-inch riveted water pipe 
line for the city of St. Louis, to the Carnegie 
Steel Co., through James McNeil & Bros. 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

3000 tons, 6,000,000-cubic foot gas holder for the 
Louisville Gas & Electric Co., Louisville, 
Ky., to the Riter-Conley Co. 

3000 to 3500 tons, 72-inch riveted pipe line, 
first section of Williamsburg conduit, New 
York, to be fabricated by the Briggs Boiler 
Works, Akron, 

700 tons, five steel barges for the Rogers Sand 
Co., Pittsburgh, to the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. 

430 tons, three barges for United States Engi- 
neers, Pittsburgh, to the American Bridge Co. 

200 tons, steel cargo box barges for the Kosmos 
Portland Cement Co., Louisville, Ky., to the 
American Bridge Co. 

462 tons, three gas generators for the Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Co., San Francisco, to 
Steel Tank & Pipe Co. 

700 tons, pipe line for Portland Gas & Coke 
Co., Portland, Oreg., to Steel Tank & Pipe 
Co. 

300 tons, 300,000-cubic foot gas holder, for 
Danbury & Bethel Gas & Electric Co., Dan- 
bury, Conn., to Stacey Mfg. Co. 


PLATE CONTRACTS PENDING 


5500 tons, tanker for Gulf Refining Co.; action 
to be taken this month. 

900 tons, repairs for Hocking Valley railroad 
cars; bids being taken. 

850 tons, pipe line, Port Angeles, Wash.; bids 
in; may go wood pipe. 

300 ee Southern Pacific Co.; bids open 
Feb. 7. 

Tonnage unstated, 3,000,000-cubic foot gas 
holder, Portland Gas & Coke Co., Portland, 
Oreg.; pending. 

175 tons, one steel derrick boat hull for the 
United States Engireers, Pittsburgh; bids 
close Feb. 27. 

Unstated tonnage, several gas holders, scat- 
tered districts; bids being taken, awards ex- 


pected soon. 








place a tanker this month, involving 5500 or 
tons. An unusual number of barges are ere ° 
being figured. More than 1000 tons of 

plates are required for 27 locomotives Se] : uitinished 
which the Badwin Locomotive Works 
booked recently. 





Sheet Bar Sales at $39 and 
Small Billets Offered at $34, 
Chicago—Prices Are Strong 








Pittsburgh. Feb. 3.—While some plate 


producers still are willing to accept ton 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 400 


a ? eet ete Por eI c 9 aid ae x . ss we . : 
rage at 2.10c, after an advance of $2 NTEREST of sellers and buyers in semifinished material for the 


per ton to that level recently, others 
including the leading interest are quot- 


second quarter has not progressed to a point where the price sit- 


ing 2.20c. The Carnegie Steel Co. is uation is clear. Comparatively little is developing in the spot 
asking that maximum. Specifications market, and prices quoted by some makers are nominal. Valley 
against this quarter’s contracts are heavy. makers quote $39 on sheet bars, but have nothing to offer. At Pitts- 


Included in large awards recently is one 
for 13000 tons for a riveted lock bar 


burgh the Carnegie Steel Co. quotes $40 on bessemer and open- 


pipe for St. Louis. Another award calls hearth sheet bars, with nothing to offer. An independent producer 
for 3000 tons for gas holder at Louis- took a tonnage of the open-hearth grade at $39. A user’s offer of 
ville. Plate departments are operating $38 for 5000 tons was refused. 


at about 90 per cent of capacity. 


Buffalo, Feb. 3.—Independent repre- 
sentatives here have advanced plates to 
2.365c, Buffalo, as compared with 2.265¢ 
Inquiry is improving after a prolonged 
dull period. 


Youngstown, O., Feb. 3.—No price 
distinction is being made by semifinished 
producers here in quoting bessemer or 
open-hearth sheet bars. Approximately 
95 per cent or more of the sheet bars 
rolled here are onen-hearth. Producers 

Cleveland, Feb. 3.—Plate business are naming $39, Youngstown, on either 
looks better in this district as miscellane- grade but report no sales. Customers ar- 
ous orders are heavier and general con- ranged for their t1ecuirements at the 


sumption appears to be expanding. Pitts- beginning of this quarter but frequently 
burgh mills will furnish about 3500 tons 


request extra tonnare. The tonnage avail- 
for the first section of the Williamsburg @ble has narrowed down to one maker. 
conduit, New Vork, to be fabricated by No sales or inquiries for slabs or billets 
the Biggs Boiler Works Co., Akron. 2te noted. Slabs and large billets are 
From 3000 to 4000 tons are involved in Cuoted $38 to $38.50 and small billets $39, 
78 mikado and 25 switcher type locomo- Youngstown 

tives for the New York Central system Philadelphia, Feb. 3.—Sales of billets 
now pending. For Hockine Valley repairs. in the past week totaled about 1000 
900 tons of steel is asked. A lot of 10 tons. The tendency now is toward 
stills for 250 to 300 tons, believed to be $38 hase Pittsburgh as minimum on 
for the Utah Oil Co., has been closed. rerolling billets. One maker has ad- 


vanced to $39, base. Forging billets 
are $5 higher. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 3.—The semifinished 
steel situation remains unclarified. The 
Carnegie Steel Co., with no sheet bars 
to offer in the open market, is quoting 
$40 on bessemer and open-hearth. At 
least one independent producer will take 
additional open-hearth sheet bars at $39, 
Pittsburgh or Youngstown: others are 
quoting $40 nominally. A nearby con- 
version mill recently offered $38 for 
5000 tons, but was refused. One sale 
of open-hearth sheet bars involving 1000 
tons and carrying some attractive ex- 
tras, took a base price of $39, Pitts- 
burgh. A producer recently sold 2000 
tons of small billets at $39.50. Pitts- 
burgh; another sale of forging billets 
involved 600 tons at $42, 50. On 4 x 
4 rerolling billets the minimum is $38. 
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Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


CORRECTED TO TUESDAY NOON 


Steel Works Scrap 


YARD WROUGHT 


GROSS TONS DELIVERED TO CONSUMER 


Iron and Steel Works Scrap 





DE ckss ducexoes tocuce as 14.00 to 15.00 
HEAVY MELTING wet aTY Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 19.00 to 20.00 ,, ' AXLE TURNINGS ~ 
PE asrscecervecess 15.50 to 16.50 Boston (dealers) .......00e 11.50 to 12.00 
Boston (dealers) ........... 13.50 to 14.00 CITY WROUGHT Buffalo... +e sees ee eeeee eee 15.00 to 15.95 
Eins ats oaunscben nee 18.50to 19.50 New York, long ............ 16.00 to 16.50 , — ee renee 15.50 to 16.00 
St so ca séieade aed. se 17.75 to 18.25 CVEIANG oes rece eer eececces 18.00 to 18.25 
EOWEMEENE ve sessevecaccececes 19.50 to 20.00 Buffalk winnie = ie le Eastern Pennsylvania ...... 17.50 to 18.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) ........ 16.00 to 16.50 uffalo co reerecececes 17.00 to 18.06 DEE, cn os bah ak esas ke cue 18.00 to 18.50 
lg eg Sa 16.00 to 16.50 Chicago, No 1 Qian ie 16.00 t0 16.50 St. Lowis 10... seen eves ae 14.00 to 14.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ...... 18.00 to 19.59 Chicago, 3» ad a hd Tad dedi 12.50 to 13.00 eae STEEL CAR AXLES 
New York (dealers) ........ 14.50 to 15.00 ae a — 1 (de ale rs) ie 50 = ot 00 eee $0.9 S0eR OCS OSCE N Ss 18.00 to 19.00 
SS errs FT ee MeVEISNG, NO. 2 ceccsscecce 6.25 to 16.75 soston (shipping point) 19.50 to 20.00 
Ee stores scn ccc 17.00 to 17.50 Cleveland, No. 2 ........:. 15.25 to 15.75 Buffalo ............ee eres see 19,00 to 19.50 
ec cceane a 1.00 to 21.50 Eastern Pennsylvania ...... SSeS BOO CRICK ceccicccccccneseccee, b1000 0 2200 
No. 1 railroad steel New York Pittsburgh, No, 1 .ccccceces 18.00 to 18.50 ae eee 20.00 to 20.50 
CRORE) cccccccacsevccene 14.750 15.25 St. Louis, No. 1 ...... 16.00 to 16.50 : astern ‘4 ennsylvania ...... 25.00 
> s 99 22 Ss 
ga, COMPRESSED SHEETS, MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS . Le sperev ene « See 
Bu ian em tae oon he os &05 9-6 17.00 to 18.0 I os ons sen ccceee Oto 9.00 ot 2h ee ee ee ee 22.50 to 23.00 
ee. ae Ce wware ed 59,0000 35.50 pastan de alers) 7 = to 11.50 age te aatal ne 
Cleveland ....+++-++++++es0es 17.7520 18.25 Ruffalo ......cecceeccecceucs 14.50 to 15.00 ote sc eiebehiree aniatid - 19.50 to 20.00 
SEE nbpeccccedecasctscens 15.00to 15.50 Chicag 11.50to12.00 oicase .-- - 22.00 to 22.50 
Pittsburgh ERROR AG ee PETROS he 19.50 to 20.00 ( es ° yet tee Terr rrr 1 > en res 13.00 Eastern Pennsylvania eeecoves 25.00 to 26.00 
OND Sas dette eochs scsi enue 19.00 t0 19.50 Cleveland .. = nA eae nce 16.25t016.75 O°, York (dealers) ...... 19.50 to 20.50 
BUNDLED SHEETS wi Detroit ° gig Sallie wo 12.75 to 13.25 She SOU NSs ecreeticeeives 19.50 to 20.00 
Buffalo th teal bees SP OSs oh 2 Se 14.50 to 15.0 Eastern *ennsylvania . 15.50 to 16.00 ] F d S 
Cincinnati (dealers) ........ 12.00to 12.50 New York (de < 5 aa 12.00 to 12.50 ron Frounary Scrap 
Cleveland coset essere ececesess 15.50 to 16.00 Pittsburgh pk Ree 17.00 to 17.50 CAR WHEELS 
Eastern Pennsylvania 15.50 to 16.00 St. Louis 10.50 to 11.00 Birmingham, tram car ...... 17.00 to 18.00 
DD chthnes oeaescesees sae ee 19.00 ee Bee ee 16.25 to 16.5! Birmingham, ME .astnsee ee 16.00 to 17.00 
SAMS. cower ersece dnncce's 12.50 to 13.0" ages oS sient atl Baka ati lathes ; . oston (consumers) ........ 18.00 to 19.00 
PT  caedchasee awe ennah ce © 17.50 to 18.00 ae CAST IRON BORINGS EET CN eaw hr 65 Ge selec csk3.05 19.00 to 19.50 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE re — bese yee to = Caioame, —_, Sis aleiwis 6 enw ee 6 a ee 
Chicago .seessescesseeecvers 11.00 to 11.50 irmingham (plain) ....+++. Oto 9%. ~hicago, stee -»- 21.00 to 21.50 
DOUIOEE od eidscievine dese cvesvee 11.50to 12.00 Boston (chemical) .......... 15.00 to 15.50 Cincinnati .........-..eeeeee 15.00 to 15.00 
tg STEEL RAILS SHORT Boston (dealers) : . 11.00to 11.50 Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 19.00 to 20.00 
Birmingham * ec. 16.0010 16.50 Buffalo ......cseeercsseccees 14.25 to 14.75 New York iron (dealers) 16.00 to 17.00 
Renan” Me. > oe beta se oS 14.50 to 15.00 GHIBEND. svcvessovccscsrecnse 14.50 to 15.00 Pittsburgh, MNS Seskastuaees 21.00 to 21.50 
lage an 1 Cincinnati (dealers) ........ 12.50to13.00 Pittsburgh, steel ae ou 22.50 to 23.00 
ED  cobavensenecessavens 19.50 to 20.00 ~ a - ; 
: ; ‘ oe Re 16.50 to 17.00 St. Lottis, iron ..ccccccccce & 20.00 to 20.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) 17.50 to 18.00 “ 2 : . 
Clev land ( wer 6 ft ) ee ae 19.00 to 20.00 PY Wels tiene os ch peed dee 12.75 to 13.25 St. Louis, ee 22.50 to 23.uU 
re ase” he Plaal tals ; Q Eastern Pennsylvania (chem.) 19.50 to 20.50 NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
St. Louis ...----+++++-++++: 20.50 to 41.00 Eastern Pennsylvania 15.50 to 16.50 Birmingham, cupola 17.00 to 17.50 
waster Syivanii Jd «JV » CUPOlA ......0e . oO . 
a STOVE PLATE 18.00 to 16.00 see Y —< ED kececkye +7 to as Boston (consumers) ........ 19.50 to 20.00 
tenet eeenreeee ° 7 TE accdssdeccccvescove BO Ee Eee NOLS ini wkd ekpaekinaweoks hee coo 
fJoston (consumers) ........ 14.50to 15.00 St Louis 14.00 to 14.50 Chicag N 1 machinery 0) 4 
wt. 4 S cece eeeseseesseese . aoe hicago, No ¢ ) nd 20.50 to 2 1.00 
omens Fee ee eee eee e eee eee +47 = 3 00 Valleys Sccceccecesesceseces 17.25 to 17.50 Chicago No. 1 railroad or ag- 
REED, wecdebavceocesessoses oa - 06 vicettaral : , 
Cincinnati (dealers) ........ 12.00to 12.50 MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS Pa md aha Sa aes s 19.50 to 20.00 
cat aon a4.6b00 5 b6e% 16.00 to 16.50 For blast furnace use ysrieelere ge tl i. inery a 
Detroit (met toms) ......... 15.00 to 15.50 Boston (dealers) ............ 9.00 to 9.50 pie _ —_ dealers) .. ry to 20.50 
. ae . " p a PEVGEAMGE., CUDOTR iccccrcoere 9.50 to 20.0 
Eastern Pennsylvania S00 ees 15.50 to 16.00 roe a (dealers) ..... 1 ae to 11. me Detvole ey eat ra ts 19.80 no 20.50 
New York (dealers) Sea eee | COWIE 6.cccsscassecsccs cee 16.25 to 16.7 “ : 7 
Pitest : a GORIEES? ces ccere 17.00 to17.50 Detroit 12.75to 13.25 Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola.. 19.50 to 20.50 
SOG cine seuwdeaceeccess a o” )) Se 2.42 to - oe gg «et : Avtarsa pa yg 
St Louis $q0ssna00ee0 17.00 to 17.50 Eastern Pennsylvania ...... 13.50 we os me cupola (dealers). 16.75 to 17 25 
gis gga Rage New York (dealers) ........ 10.00t0 10.50 Pittsburgh cupola .......... 19.00 to 19.50 
LOW PHOSPHORUS i 15.00 to 15.50 5am Francisco, delivered 24.00 
a ape, OT BS irgh .. ‘is ss , Seattle .. cess cnmiwatse.r¥ eos 18.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) ........ 17.50 to 18.00 IRON AXLES St. Louis, railroad : sede 20.00 to 20.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 23.00 to 24.00 Birmingham ...........+.:-. 19,000 20.00 St ion sar vad 1 20.00 to 20.80 
Pitts. billet and bloom crops 26.00 to 26.50 oe (consumers) ........ 31.00 to 32.00 St. Louis, machinery ........ 21.00 to 21.50 
NR Cees tienda Kule-e be ee ee SS ET nm 19.50 to 19.75 
Chicago earnest: egies to i TD 6 6ncehash 60s sceeeet 30.50 to 31.00 HEAVY CAST 
NT eR Ra 15.00 to 15.50 Cincinnati (dealers) ........ 24.00to 24.50 Boston (consumers) ......... 17.50 to 18.00 
ee rn 17.00 to 17.50 Kastern Pennsylvania ....... 30.00 uttalo (breakable) ......... 16.00 to 16.50 
St. Louis ..........0+-+++++ 27,50 028.00 Cleveland ...........+..000. 16.00 to 16.50 
KNUCKLES, COUPLERS, peer Det 
t (automobile) (net ton) 22. 50 to 23.50 
RNS cab ehinbakesced ees 2.00 to 22.50 IRON RAILS rol ‘ 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 22. 00 to 23.00 Ruffalo .......... ae: 18 90 to 18 sn Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 17.50 to 18.00 
DO Kay bes 500055 ..++ 22.00 to 22.50 Chicago sop 19.99 to 20.) ial i aictapaen 17:50 to 18.0 
a oo eae Cancimmati (dealers) .......: 13 50 to 14 nn ittsburgh ....... 17,50 to 18.00 
_ FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS Pe. Rey SPER rok ye anaes s ‘ete RO a oevyvene 19.00 to 20.00 
Chicago «0. +++ esesseeeese eee akc eae PIPES AND FLUES > 2 SSE eeeyprpcereggnetres 20.00 to 20.50 
er Pennsylvania ...... 8.00 to +4 z= SN he Sas cana kas ® 14.00 to 14.50 Chicago, agricultural ...... 18.00 to 18.50 
Dt. TOUIS oe cess cess ee ee sense 18.50 to 19.00 Cincinnati (dealers) 10.50 to 11.0% Chicago, railroad ...cccccccce 19. 4 19.75 
BOILER PLATE, CUT , SE. Gina as ch ees one owed 15.25 to 15.75 Cincinnati, agricultural (deal- ' : 
St. Lowis ...seseeeeeeeeeees 11.00t011.50 St Louis ........cccee eee: RN ERNE NOD ads voscae cake desea, 17.00 to 17.50 
ARS TEEL Cincinnati, ailroac sale 7.5 
Buffalo — soon - ad - . 20.50 to 21.0" RAILROAD GRATE BARS = Creslond, a sinnigine 9. 30 ‘ 20:00 
BUM siccevoenscensss 19.0010 19.50 Buffalo .......s0eeeeeveeee: 15.00 01550 Cicveland, ralroad nss.02.., 21000 22:0 
De. csuskeckssenetades 18.50 to 19.00 See 4 SSSR eRe Sse esos ae ee OY S720 Detroit ; 7.75 to 18.25 
See eee. ae Be ee ee 2828 8 8:2 Mt Bag “4 
I Mill Ss Eastern Pennsylvania ...... 16.00 te Pennsylvania, railroad 16 = to iv. -00 
ron ‘Vil crap New York (dealers) ....... 14.00 to 14.50 ¢, “poking es Lasecees +. 00 to 22 50 
RAILROAD WROUGHT St. Louis ....eeeeeeeeeees 16.50to 17.00 ¢¢’ Louis, pe "aca 17. bt et ) 
eo prcasaenousagess 14 ” to “apd FORGE FLASHINGS Miecellancou S 
toston (dealers) 15 to 16.0' Boston (dealers) ..........+. 11.50 to 12.00 § § ocra 
OS SS Pe rree reer er ee ss ce eeece auccdes 15.00 to 15.50 RAILS FOR ROLLING’ 
FS er 18.00 to 19.00 Chicago pevasebebseenes eeu 13.25 to 13.75 5 feet and over 
Cleveland, No. 1 ....++.+. 17.00 to 17.5 =Cleveland (under 10 in.) 15.75 to16.25 Birmingham tram car ...... 18.00 to 19.00 
i PSs Bb cthewsedvicen 17.50 to 18.00 Cleveland (over 10 in. ) bones 15.25 to 15.75 SUE. NGEINGD % ne cecens ced 15.50 to 16.00 
ie Se oa vacueses’ eS ne neeatee CRP «TMBEONO cies cnccccccteccucs 19.50 to 20.00 
Seociomnt No. 1 (dealers) He to aS te a ee 18.00 to 18.50 Cleveland : waeeee 19.00 to 20.00 
etroit, BM BS secnccccesecs -00 to 15. eee 18. 50 to 19.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania 20.00 to 21.00 Boston (d — — 1.50 to 12.00 Ei astern Pennsylvania ........ 20.00 to 21.00 
as, Vork, No. 1 (dealers). ” 4 tn 1? a + were CAICTS) sccccecrecs 99 en a 23:00 New York (denlere) Sade we ad 17.50 to 18.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 . 17.00 to 17.50 SUCRE sessesecscsscccsccce SGes “ y Pittsburgh district ......... 22. 10 to 22.50 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 ........-- 20.50 to 21.00 Eastern Pennsylvania ...... 16.00 to 17.00) gt Louis 0 to 20.50 
St. Louis, No, 1 TETTTTLT 17.00 to 17.50 ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS LOCOMOTIVE ‘TiREs 
De. RG, Bk ee isesces 17.25 to 17.75 RR ee ee ee 75 to 24.25 Chicago (cut) .. ... 23.00 to 23.50 
; WROUGHT PIPE 12.50 13 ce le is . RASS Ca F = 75 to 23.25 et NE hee hat a Sas ee 18.75 to 19.25 
Boston (dealers) ..........- EL sepia sia MME ge “aC hee i aa eletaiaa acta cae LOW PHOSPHORUS eg tee 
tee yp gage aap 14.00 to 14.50 ANGLE BARS—IRON | © Sill pecitsdiacesie seas tas » 20.00 to 20.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ...... 17.50 Chicago .....csesecesecscese 22 ) to 22.50 ~ reece anny vena ePEREN 22.00 
New York (dealers) ANGE Me Maile <6 ic sésuvesacaos 22.00 to 22.50 Pittsburgh ...... hia 22.50 to 23.00 
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KIO Market Section 





Scrap 


Prices Decline Generally—Recent 
Heavy Buying Stops Demand— 
Distress Tonnage Absorbed 











‘pw OWER levels in practically all grades of iron and steel scrap 


prevail in all markets. Demand from consumers is slack as 


most bought heavily a short time ago. In some cases dealers 


are shipping on contract at such a rate cars can not be unloaded in 


mill yards and congestion is beginning. 


3uyers are willing to take 


scrap at concessions and some large tonnages have been placed in 


this way at much below the market. Declines range from 25 cents 


to more than $1 per ton in various localities. Offerings are not 
excessive but larger than present demand. 


Chicago, Feb. 3.—The iron and steel 
scrap market appears to be about 
evenly divided whether heavy melting 
steel should be quoted $17.50 to $18 
or $18 to $18.50. One consumer late 
last week bought melting steel at 
$18.50 and is reported to have bought 
again at $18. Dealers experience no 
trouble in buying steel scrap from 
producers at $18. Supplies of all grades 
of scrap are large but consumers are 
doing practically no buying. Activity 
last week was at the lowest ebb of 
any week in probably three months. 
Foundries were better buyers for a 
few days but have tapered off. Good 
transportation has helped to make sup- 
plies. Large railroad offerings include 
4400 tons by the Santa Fe and 700 
tons by the Monon. 

Boston, Feb. 3.—Activity in iron 
and steel scrap has slackened though 
inquiry promises renewed buying in 
February. Heavy melting steel is of- 
fered at $13.50 shipping point, $1 less 
than a week ago. Pennsylvania con- 
sumers now bid $13 New England 
source. Local buyers or heavy steel are 
out of the market. Cast grades are in 
moderate demand at steady prices. A 
sale of 200 tons of textile scrap at 
$21.50 delivered is indicative. Stove 
plate has brought $14.50 delivered. 
Borings and turnings go to blast fur- 
naces at $9.75 shipping point. 

New York, Feb. 3.—The iron and 
steel scrap market continues easy. Price 
changes have been fairly numerous. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., is virtually out 
of the market for borings and turnings, 
with a Birdsboro, Pa., consumer among 
the few important buyers. Dealers are 
buying material for shipment to this 
destination at $13.75 to $14.25. 


Philadelphia, Feb. 3.—Most eastern 
consumers of iron and_ steel scrap 
seem well supplied for present needs. 
Dealers have been shipping heavily 
on orders and in some cases mills 
will be unable to unload cars in their 
yards for two weeks. As a _ result 
requests to hold up shipments are be- 
ing made. Prices are generally lower. 


Buffalo, Feb. 3.—Scrap prices are 
lower some materials bein~ down $1. 
Mills have reduced offers, in some in- 
stances $1.50 but dealers have difficulty 
getting material to do business. Heavy 
deliveries for heavy melting steel booked 
at $19.50 to $20 are in progress with 
dealers in the market and reported 
paying $19 to $19.50 for tonnage. One 


Buffalo steelworks reduced its offer 
for steel to $18 Feb. 1 after paying 
up to $20 in January. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 3.—Sales of heavy 
melting steel the past week have been 
quietly arranged, some at a compromise 
figure. It is estimated that about 35,000 
tons thus were disposed of to avoid 
placing it in dealers yards. One con- 
sumer is reported to have taken 10,000 
to 15,000 tons recently at $21 and 
some smaller sales brought $20.50. 
One sale of cupola cast scrap is noted 
involving about 1000 tons at about 
$20.75, but this involved especially 
high grade material. 

Cincinnati, Feb. 2.—With practically 
no changes in iron and steel scrap 
prices during the week, dealers be- 
lieve the bottom reached. The mar- 
ket continues weak from the stand- 
point of buying. Little interest is 
manifested by consumers. Most trans- 
actions are between dealers. Steel- 
works are well covered for 30 days. 
Practically no inquiries are current 
and sales involve small tonnages. Con- 
sumption in this district continues 
good. Recent declines have cut off 


shipments from country dealers. Rail- 
roads are offering liberally. 


Detroit, Feb. 3.—Activity in. iron 
and steel scrap has lessened and little 
trading is being done. Consumers ap- 
pear to’ have sufficient scrap for im- 
mediate needs. Prices are weak and 
lower, reduction of 25 to 50 cents per 
ton being made. Demand for automo- 
bile scrap and No. 1 machinery cast 
remains steady and prices are wun- 
changed. 

St. Louis, Feb. 2.—Iron and _ steel 
scrap continues weak and cuts in 
prices are general. Melters are resist- 
ing present levels and with heavy sup- 
ply this has caused weakness. Con- 
sumers are buying only in small lots 
for current needs or when bargains 
are offered. Brokers who bought 
heavily recently are taking some losses. 
Reduction up to $2 per ton have been 
made on some items. The_ principal 
railroad offering is 36,000 tons by the 
Pennsylvania railroad, other lists being 
small. 


Birmingham, Feb. 2.—Inquiry for 
iron and steel scrap are higher 
but the market is strong and _ ship- 
ments on contracts continue as con- 
sumption holds up. Because of special 
sizes demand by many melters in this 
district the revised classification adopted 
by the purchasing agents association 
is not being generally followed. 


Cleveland, Feb. 3.—New iron and steel 
scrap business still is light in this dis- 
trict. Consumers are willing to buy at 
their own prices yet have difficulty in 
locating tonnage under such conditions. 
Dealers are standing pat on their quota- 
tions which melters believe should be 
shaded. However, the former for the 
most part are laying down material in 
the belief better prices will be realized 
in the absence of transactions, lack 
later. Present prices, largely nominal 
strength. 
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Price Advance of $2 for Second 
Quarter 
Appears More Active 
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SHEET PRICES, PAGE 400 


OLLOWING the independent sheet mills in advancing second 
quarter prices $2 a ton, the leading interest has taken such ac- 


tion, and the market generally is more stable, on a higher basis. 


Additional tonnage for the first quarter may be booked at former prices 


by some mills, but the amount available is not large. 


In the valley, 


the advance had the effect of increasing the volume of business dur- 


ing the week. More interest is shown in specifications on first quar- 


ter contracts. The tendency has been to give the market activity. 


Youngstown, O., Feb. 3.—Better busi- 
ness is reported this week by all sheet- 
makers in the Mahoning valley. One 
producer in the upper part of the dis- 
trict increased its prices $2 a ton a week 
ago, placing blue annealed on the basis 
of 2.80c, black 3.70c and _ galvanized 
485c. By the close of last week many 
district mills made a similar advance. 
Some producers, however, continue to 
quote black at 3.60c. Many sheet con- 
sumers last December contracted for 


their first quarter requirements at 3.30c 
to 3.50c. Some of the tonnage will not 
be taken out before the latter part of 
this month or during March. How the 
market will act under inquiry for an 
attractive tonnage is yet undetermined. 
High grade sheets for second quarter 
are quoted at 4.75c. Consumers are mak- 
ing no effort to get under cover but are 
buying piecemeal. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 3.—Sheet mills 
generally have advanced prices to 2.80c, 
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Pittsburgh, for blue annealed; 3.70c for 
black; 4.85c for galvanized. As there is 
very little new business, it is expected 
the effect of the advance will be to en- 
courage first quarter specifications. Mills 
reserve the right to cancel unspecified 
portions of quotas at the end of each 
month. The advances drove in consider- 
able business at the end of January. A 
number of makers need more tonnage to 
maintain present production. Whether 
the former minimum prices have dis- 
appeared is not apparent, as some ad- 
vances date from today. 

Buffalo, Feb. 3.—Sheet demand is 
of good proportions, late January book- 
ings warranting continued production by 
Buffalo mills at 85 per cerit of capacity. 
While some sellers quote 3.70c, mill, on 
black and 4.85c, on galvanized, it is be- 
lieved there have been recent bookings 
at the old prices of 3.60c and 4.75c. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 3.—After a week or 
more of sheet price advances by inde- 
pendent producers, 10 or 12 putting out 
higher quotations last week, the Ameri- 
can Sheet & Tin Plate Co. finally took 
action on Thursday, Jan. 29. In open- 
ing its books for the second quarter it 
put up blue annealed, sheet and tin mill 
black, and galvanized sheets $2 per ton, 
to 2.80c, 3.70c, 3.70c and 4.85c, respec- 
tively. Full finished sheets remain un- 
changed at 4.75c. While the general 
practice is to take additional tonnage for 
shipment this quarter at the old fig- 
ures, little time remains for such ob- 
ligations to be filled. The leading inter- 
est may be able to find room for a small 
tonnage of black sheets, but galvanized 
and blue annealed sheets are not wanted. 
The earlier price action by independents 
resulted in sending considerable busi- 
ness to the leading interest. Jobbers and 
sheet fabricators have been active. Car 
builders are heavy purchasers of blue 
annealed and galvanized sheets. One 
order for 5000 tons of the latter for 
car roofs offered at $1.50 per ton lewow 
the prevailing figure of 4.75c was refused 
last week. The continued high cost of 
zinc precludes any price concessions on 
the part of galvanized sheet makers. Be- 
cause of recent heavy bookings, sheet- 
makers in this territory expect to in- 
crease their operating schedules from the 
present average, of about 85 per cent. 


Cincinnati, Feb. 2.—Second quarter 
sheet prices announced by the Newport 
Rolling Mill Co, Newport, Ky., today 


are as follows: Galvanized sheets 4.85c; 
black 3.70c and blue annealed 2.80c, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

Chicago, Feb. 3.—The 
dependent maker of sheets 
inaugurate its second quarter campaign 


leading in- 
plans to 


about the middle of this month. Mean- 
while it is operating practically at 
capacity and its books insure contin- 
uance of this condition through the 
quarter. It is understood all makers 
of sheets are now on the new basis 


of 2.9%c, base Gary and Indiana Har- 


bor, for blue annealed, 3.80c for black 
and 4.95c for galvanized. 

New York, Feb. 3—So far sheet 
price advances have served only to 


drive in heavy specifications on Janu- 
ary quotas of first quarter contracts 
New prices have not been fully estab- 
lished as there is no real test. The 
market is largely nominal. 
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Tin Plate 


TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 400 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 3.—With practically 
all first half output of tin plate obli- 
gated the market is more or less un- 
clarified. All buyers are fully covered 
for the first quarter, and while some 
are only partially protected for second 
most makers have all the 








quarter, 


business they can book for that quar- 


ter. Tin mill operation continues to 
average 85 to 90 per cent of ca- 
pacity, with the leading interest be- 
low that minimum. Its western units 


and one of two other plants are op- 


erating full. The price is unchanged 
at $5.50 per base box of 100 pounds, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh district mills, and 
while not formally announced for the 


second quarter, that is the second quar- 
ter higure since anticipations for that 
period have been so heavy. 
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PIPE PRICES, PAGE 400 AND 440 


ACK of large pipe orders has not weakened mill operations, busi- 
ness from jobbers accumulating sufficient tonnage to maintain 


80 to 90 per cent operations. 


the April 19, 1923, card 


discounts. 


Welded pipe prices are firm on 


Cast iron pipe manufacturers 


are booked well ahead, Chicago district makers on a 60-day average 


and New York for three 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 3.—Oil country job- 
bers are increasing their pipe orders fol- 
lowing recent crude oil price advances. 
Oil interests in Franklin, Bradford and 
Oil City, Pa., predict $4 oil by March 
1 or sooner. Several independent pipe 
producers report numerous jobber orders 
for 250 to 625 tons each. No formal 
line pipe inquiries are out but some are 
expected within three weeks. Sellers find 
no pressure for lower prices, discounts 
of the April 19, 1923 card ruling. Steady 
demand exists for standard full weight 
merchant pipe, mills operating 80 to 90 
per cent of capacity. 

New York, Feb. 3.—The local water 
department has postponed action on sev- 
eral thousand tons of supplies under con- 


templation until the middle of Febru- 
ary. Municipal buying is quiet, but pri- 
vate sales are in fair volume. One 


large maker is sold up three months in 
advance, an unusual situation for this 
time of the year. Prices are strong, re- 
flecting the strength in pig iron and coke. 

Chicago, Feb. 3.—Makers of cast iron 


pipe are booked ahead 60 days on the 


average. New tonnage in 1925 has ex- 
ceeded that of this period last vear. 
The market on 6-inch cast iron pipe 


continues $49.20 to $50.20, Chicago, with 
the range on 4-inch pipe $53.20 to $54.20, 
Chicago. 

Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 2.—Cast iron 
pipe production in the South is steady. 


Good demand still is noted. Pressure 
pipe quotations for first quarter have 
shown no change but reports predict 
a $1 advance for second quarter busi- 
ness. Soil pipe prices are steady at 
levels to which they were advanced 


recently. Manufacturers’ stocks are low 


Winter buying has been such that 
easy deliveries are expected. 

CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 
4000 tons, Detroit, divided between Lynchburg 


Foundry Co. and United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Co 

3115 tons, 54-inch straight and lugged pipe and 
special castings and 125 tons, 4 to 16-inch 
special castings for Milwaukee, to United 


months. 


States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 

3060 tons, Milwaukee, to United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 

2220 tons, 6 to 19-inch class B and C pipe 
for Newport Beach, Calif.; general contract 
to Claude Fisher, pipe to American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co. 

1013 tons 16-inch class C and 18-inch class B 
pipe for Los Angeles. Specification 743-A 


to United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Co 


215 tons 4 to 12-inch class B pipe for Santa 
Barbara, Calif., to United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co 


Sacramento, 
Iron Pipe & 


pipe for 
Cast 


8-inch 
States 


215 tons 4 to 
Calif., to United 
Foundry Co. 

325 tons, 2 to 12-inch class B pipe for Wapato, 
Wash., to American Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co. 


600 tons, Fort Wayne, Ind., divided between the 


National Cast Iron Pipe Co. and James B. 
Clow & Sons. 

500 tons, Kenosha. Wis., to American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. 

225 tons, 4 to 8-inch class C pipe for Pasa- 
dena, Calif., to National Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

410 tons, 4 to 16-inch class B pipe for San 
Diego, to National Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 

5300 tons 4 and 6-inch class B pipe for Los 

Angeles; specifications 749-A; bids in. 


2500 tons, 4 to 24-inch class B pipe for Port- 
land, Oreg.; bids rejected and new bids will 


be opened Feb. 9. 
119 tons 4 and 6-inch pipe for Pismo Beach, 
Calif.; bids open Feb. ¢ 


200 tons, 4 to 24-inch pipe for Tacoma, Wash.; 
bids in. 

267 tons, Santa Cruz, Calif.; bids in. 

110 tons for Napa, Calif.; United States Cast 


Iron Pipe & Foundry Co, low bidder. 


170 tons, South La Jolla and La Jolla Water 
district, San Diego, Calif., 4 and 6-inch class 
pipe; David H. Ryan low bidder. 

300 tons, Akron, O.; bids Feb. 9. 

710 tons, Toledo, O.; bids Feb. 9. 

22,350 feet 4 to 12-inch cast iron pipe, for 
Kalispell, Mont.; city clerk advertising for 


bids 


Corporation’s1924Pension 
Payment $1,683,920 


_ Pittsburgh, Feb. 3.—According to the 
fourteenth annual report of the United 


States Steel and Carnegie Pension Fund, 
disbursed as 
the 
sub- 


in 1924 $1,683,920.67 was 
pensions among retired employes of 
United States Steel Corp. and its 
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sidiaries. This brings the total amount 
paid in pensions since the inauguration 
of the pension plan on Jan. 1, 1911, 
to $11,227,156. The Carnegie Steel Co. 
was first among the subsidiaries in 1924 
in the amount paid to retired employes, 
the sum being $405,201.40. Some of the 
larger subsidiaries and their pension 
disbursements, were: American Steel & 
Wire Co., $297,648.68: American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co., $245,145.71; National 
Tube Co., $169,654.44; H. C. Frick Coke 
Co., $130,495.44; American Bridge Co., 
$108,244.43; Illinois Steel Co., $96,339.46 ; 
Oliver Iron Mining Co., $84,678.06; Ten- 
nessee Coal Iron & Railroad Co., $22,- 
137.30; Bessemer & Lake Erie railroad, 
$26,306.05; Elgin, Joliet & Eastern rail- 
way, $17,540.90; Duluth, Missabe & 
Northern railway, $9483.55; Duluth & 
Iron Range railroad, $8844.50; Union rail- 
road, $6418.60; and the Pittsburgh Steam- 
ship Co., $12,433.40. 

There were 843 employes added to the 
pension roll during 1924 and 419 were re- 
moved by death. At the close of the 
year 4478 were on the pension roll. The 
average age of the 843 employes retired 
in 1924 was 64.32 years; their average 
period of service was 31.63 years, and 
the average pension, $41.50. 
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Bar Users Specify Heavily—De- 
liveries Become More Deferred 
—Equivalent Prices Named 













NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 400 


Improvement in Demand Comes From 
Many Sources 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 
has come to nuts, bolts and rivets. Job- 
bers particularly have been active and 
a number of consumers have increased 
specifications. New orders for limited 
tonnages are being taken. Railroad car 
shops again are placing large orders for 


3.—Improvement 


rivets. One maker here received 600 
tons one day late last week. Several 
carload orders were taken yesterday at 


2.60c despite the tendency of one or two 
makers elsewhere to offer concessions to 
or 2.50c. The discount on small 
rivets is unchanged at 70, 10 and 5 off. 
The industry continues operating at about 
65 or 70 per cent of capacity. 
Chicago, Feb. 3.—Greatly improved 
specifications for bolts and nuts were 
received by most makers the last week 
of January. Buying by all classes of 
users contributed to this increased de- 
mand. While the automotive industry 
continues conservative, it is believed, 
production soon will be increased. Bolts 
and nuts are quoted on the basis of 
50, 10 and 10 off for large machine bolts. 
Cleveland, Feb. 3.—Specifications 
against bolt and nut contracts continue 
in good volume. Some new business 
also is developing. One large maker 
reports business in January was better 
than in December. Prices are firm. 
Rivet business is good. Specifications 
are large and new orders are being 
received daily. Prices remain 2.60c 
Pittsburgh and 2.75c Chicago for large 


rivets, 


The Hudson Valley Coke & Products 
Corp. announces a $1,000,000 issue of 


25S. 
4.0IC 


five year 7 per cent gold notes due Jan- 
uary 1, 
Co e 


1930 and offered by Porter & 
3oston, and Otis & Co., Cleveland. 
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PECIFICATIONS are being 
‘5 sumers of soft steel bars in 


coming deferred and are six to eight weeks in some sizes. 


filed in large volume by con- 
all markets. Deliveries are be- 
Sec- 


ond quarter situation has not yet become defined and appearances 
indicate a further advance may be made for that delivery. All mar- 
kets are on the basis of 2.20c Pittsburgh or its equivalent, though 
some business is said to be booked at 2.10c Pittsburgh. Cold finished 
deliveries are delayed because prompt hot bars are not available. 


Chicago, Feb. 3.—Specifications 
against soft steel bar contracts endanger 
previous records for shipments, but new 
business is only fair. The gap between 
shipments and bookings is greater with 
independents than the leading producer. 
While the latter is now firmly on the 
new basis of 2.20c, Chicago, it is said 
to have booked considerable business 
just before advancing. One independent 
professes to be booked solid for the rest 
of the quarter and not ready yet to make 
a drive for second quarter. For av- 
erage buyers the new price of 2.20c, 
Chicago, appears established on _ soft 
steel bars. 

Rail steel bar mills now say they have 
a minimum of 2.10c, mill, or 2.13c, Chi- 
cago. Bookings continue to exceed 
shipments. The Inland Steel Co. has 
booked 4200 tons in two Chicago build- 
ing jobs, 

Bar iron lags but double turn opera- 
tions still prevail. The market is tend- 
ing toward 2.10c to 2.15c, Chicago, with 
2.00c still a factor. 

Boston, Feb. 3.—Leading sellers at 
Boston have advanced prices to 2.565c 
delivered, corresponding to 2.20c Pitts- 
burgh and it is now difficult to secure 
new,tonnage at lower prices. Old con- 
tracts are being protected at 2.10c to 


2.15c Pittsburgh. Sales during the 
week showed a slight decline. 
Philadelphia, Feb. 3.—Most makers 


have advanced steel bars to 2.20c, Pitts- 
burgh but this is the nominal asking 
price and some mills are accepting sec- 
ond quarter contracts at 2.10c. Low 
phosphorus melting bars specially pro- 
duced for crucible steel makers have 
been advanced from $72 to $73 base 
Pittsburgh per gross ton. 


Buffalo, Feb. 3.—Representatives of 
larger independent producers in the 
Pittsburgh district have advanced prices 
to 2.465c, Buffalo basis. At least one 
Buffalo mill continues to quote 2.365c, 
however, on some business. Demand, 
while not of record proportions, is steady 
and well maintained. 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 3.—The Carnegie 
Steel Co. now is quoting 2.20c on mer- 
chant steel bars, an advance of $2 per 
ton. Monday the Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
followed other independents with a sim-. 
ilar rise and all make this price effective 
at once. This may mean that the way is 
being paved for a further increase on 
second quarter contracts to be taken 
later. For some weeks _ specifications 


have been coming in ahead of time and 
on 8-inch mill sizes deliveries now are 
six to eight weeks deferred. January 
specifications in a number of instances 
were 5000 to 15,000 tons ahead of De- 


cember. 


Demand for refined iron bars improves 
steadily although large tonnages are few. 
This is quoted at 3.00c to 4.50c. 


Cleveland, Feb. 3.—Specifications on 
the whole have improved the past. week 
so that very little tonnage of January 
allotments was canceled at the end of 
the month. Buyers apparently are be- 
ing influenced to specify against. pres- 
ent commitments by the advance of the 
second quarter price to 2.20c, Pitts+ 
burgh or 2.39c, Cleveland, adopted by 
further mills the past week including 
the Carniegie and Bethlehem com- 
panies. Most of the tonnage now being 
specified was taken at 1.90c to 2.00c, 
Pittsburgh. The current market is not 
over 2.10c, Pittsburgh. Some second 
quarter tonnage was taken in at this 
price before the advance, Bands are 
quoted at 2.50c and cut hoops at 2.60c, 
Pittsburgh, showing more strength, 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 3.—During the past 
week or 10 days, demand for cold fin- 
ished bars has broadened considerably 
and the product is gaining a better dis- 
tribution, Scattered consumers are 
more active in specifying. Occasional 
new business, more or less limited in 
tonnage, develops and this is being taken 
at 2.80c. Producers are indicating an 
advance of $2 to $4 per ton for second 
quarter, as high as 3.00c already being 
talked. Hot mills are naming six to 
eight weeks deliveries on 8-inch mill sizes, 
particularly in rounds, and this delayed 
service is being duplicated by cold fin- 
ishers. Operations continue 65 or 70 
per cent of capacity. 


Inland Has Good Year 


In its report for the year ended Dec. 
31, 1924 the Inland Steel Co. shows net 
profits of $5,517,299 after depreciation, 
federal taxes, interest, etc., equivalent 
after preferred dividends to $4.07 a share 
earned on the outstanding 1,182,799 
shares of no par common stock. This 
compares with $5,274,958, or $4.01. a 
share, on the common after allowing for 
nine months’ preferred dividends in the 
previous year. 
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845 tons, telephone building, Fresno, Calif., to 
Pacific Rolling Mill Co. 

500 tons, Union county building, Elizabeth, 
N. J., previously noted placed, went to Al- 
bert Smith Sons. 

250 tons, warehouse for Union Furniture Co., 
Troy, N. Y., to Palmer Steel Co. 


250 tons, Rhode Island school of design, Provi- 
dence, R. I., through Starrett Bros., New 
York, to Palmer Steel Co. 


store at Mt, 
& Nichols. 


200 tons, Vernon, N. Y., to 


Bigelow 


200 tons, building for Verran Mfg. Co., Stam- 
ford, Conn., to Palmer Steel Co. 

150 tons, municipal building, Bronx, N. Y., to 
Hay Foundry & Iron Works. 

150 tons, Elks building, near Newark, N. J., 
to William A. Kinsey, Newark, N. J. 


100 tons, pipe storage building for Homestead, 
N. 


J., to Belmont Iron Works. 

100 tons, Bland garage, Springfield, Mass., to 
Palmer Steel Co. 

100 tons, Shine garage, Cambridge, Mass., 
to Palmer Steel Co. 

100 tons, Methodist parish house, Melrose, 
Mass., to Palmer Steel Co. 

100 tons, Times addition, Hartford, Conn., to 
Palmer Steel Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 











3000 tons, high school, Jamaica, L. I., New 
York; pending. 

2000 tons, hydroelectric power plant at Cono- 
wingo, Md., for Susquehanna Power Co., 


subsidiary of Philadelphia Electric Co.; C. E. 
Nicholas, Stone & Webster, Boston, designing 
engineer. 
2000 tons 
1200 tons, 
bids in. 


bridge at Menasha, Wis.; bids in 
cement plant at Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 


1200 tons, school No. 207, New York; pending. 

1000 tons, Rogers & Williams apartment, Prov- 
idence, R. I.; bids being taken. 

1000 tons, building at Milwaukee for the Nash 
Motors Co., Kenosha, Wis.; pending. 

1000 tons, Boston Five-Cents Savings bank, Bos- 
ton; project revived, 


1000 tons, Germantown hospital, Philadelphia; 
pending. 

1000 tons, office building, Seventeenth and Wal- 
nut streets, Philadelphia; pending. 

200 tons, Whitney building addition, Worcester, 
Mass., bids being taken. 

350 tons, high school, Newtonville, Mass., bids 
in. General contract to John Bowen Co. 

500 tons, power plant at Des Moines, Iowa; 
bids in, 


150 tons, Zelienople, Pa. high school; bids to be 
closed by board of education there Feb. 27. 
400 tons, Universite club, Boston; bids asked. 
800 tons, cement plant for the Bath Portland 
Cement Co., Sandt’s Eddy, Pa.; bids asked. 
250 tons, apartment, Albany, N. Y.; pending. 
250 tons, hetel Kingston, N. Y.; bids asked. 
300 tons, two bridges for the Florida East 
Coast; bids asked. 
600 tons, state highway bridge in South Caro- 
lina; American Bridge Co. reported low bidder. 
500 tons, building for Atwater-Kent Co., Phil- 
adelphia; pending. 
348 tons, Commercial club, San Jose, Calif; 
sheet piling, for Ohio Bell 
building foundations, Cleve- 


bids in. 

600 tons, steel 
Telephone Co. 
land; bids being taken. 

256 tons, bridge over San Diego river at 
Old Town, Calif.; Minneapolis Steel & Ma- 
chinery Co. low bidder. 

690 tons, garage, 137 West 108th street, 
York; pending. 

350 tons, store alterations for Kaympo Realty 
Corp., Richmond, Va.; pending. 


New 


250 _~—s' toons, telephone exchange, Fourteenth 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; pending. 
150 tons, high school, Freehold, N. J.; pending. 
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Large Projects in Chicago 
District Feature Reinforc- 
ing Bars—Prices Firmer 
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ULLNESS in the concrete reinforcing bar market was broken 
during the past week by an unusually large number of heavy 


projects materializing in the Chicago district. 
was awarded 3200 tons for a commission market. 


used. Sears, 


5700 tons, 


steel bars will be 
sas City, taking 


rule in other territories. 


delphia alone reporting heavy 


new billet and rail steel bars is strengthening the 
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Tons 
AWARDS THIS WEEE..... 11,591 
Awatds last WEEE... 06.55.0008 4,580 
Awards two weeks ago........ 3,543 
Average weekly awards 1925.. 4,686 
til in 
Chicago, Feb. 3.—Inland Steel Co. 
has been awarded 3200 tons of con 
crete bars in the commission mar- 
ket and 1000 tons in the Jackson 
Shore apartment hotel. Both billet 


and rail steel bars will be used in the 
commission project, an average price 
being quoted. The 5700 tons in the 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. warehouse at 
Kansas City, also may go rail steel. 
Warehouses are quoting the agreed 
price of 2.70c, Chicago, based upon the 


new mill bar price, but protection at 
the old quotation of 2.60c, has been 
extended until Feb. 7. 
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Inland Steel Co. 
Both billet and rail 


Roebuck & Co. warehouse at Kan- 

is near placement. Small tonnage lots 

Prices are firmer in most districts, Phila- 

cutting. Advancing mill prices on 
market. 


New York, Feb. 3.—Approach of the 
building season is accompanied by the 
posting of many concrete projects on 
which the estimating departments of 
bar sellers now are unusually busy. 
Prices are firmer but 2.20c, Pittsburgh, 
to which most makers have advanced, 
clearly is not the minimum as 2.10c, 
Pittsburgh, easily is obtainable by buy- 
ers. Prices under 2.00c Pittsburgh have 
disappeared entirely. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 3——On one lot 
of 175 tons of concrete reinforcing 
bars sold here recently, 2.32c delivered 
by truck to Philadelphia, was quoted, 
cut to lengths. 

Cleveland, Feb. 3.—Concrete reinforc- 
ing bar sales continue small. Several 
fair sized tonnages are near placement. 
billet concrete bar prices are firming to 
2.39c Cleveland or 2.20c Pittsburgh, al- 
though 2.29c Cleveland or 2.10c Pitts- 
burgh still is obtainable on attractive 
business. Rail steel bars are 1.90c to 


2.00c mill. 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 3.—Lettings are few 


in concrete bars. Action is being de- 
ferred generally on large projects. Some 
sellers have increased their mill price 
to 2.20c, especially on second quarter 
protections, but 2.10c, still is available 
in the spot market. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 





3200 tons, by McLennan Construction Co., 360 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago, for the new 


Chicago commission market, to the Inland 
Steel Co. 

1100 tons, Brooklyn Edison Co. power house, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; through Frederick Snare 
Corp., general contractor, to Edward T. 
Edwards. 

300 tons, Roosevelt bridge, Flushing, L. 


to McClintic-Marshall Co. Arthur Sicafutten 
Co., general contractor. 

100 tons, schools in Roselle, N. J., through 
Bowe & Millimet, Union Hill, N, J., gen- 
eral contractor, to Edward T. Edwards. 

1000 tons, Jackson shore apartment, Chicago, to 
the Inland Steel Co. 

100 tons, theater at Belmont and Lincoln 
avenues, Chicago, to the Concrete Steel Co. 

300 tons, Illinois Women’s Athletic club, Chi- 
cago, to the Calumet Steel Co. 

160 tons, Illinois Central railroad, to the Trus- 
con Steel Co. 

700 tons, warehouse for Eli Lilly & Co., In- 
dianapolis, to American System of Reinforcing. 

250 tons, garage for the Gambill Motor Co., 

2234 South Michigan boulevard, Chicago, to 
asthe Kalman Steel Co. 
50 tons, building, Smith Bros. Hardware Co., 
Gy Fen O., to Pollak Steel Co. 

100 tons, theater, Boston, to Concrete Steel Co. 
General contract to J. J. Powers. 

340 tens, two schools for Chicago board of edu- 
cation, to Concrete Engineering Co. and Bar- 
ton Spider-Web System. Lind Construction 
Co. 6404 South State street, Chicago, gen- 
eral contractor. 

550 tons, American Falls Dam, American Falls, 
Idaho; Utah Construction Co. general con- 
tractor. Steel will be furnished by govern- 


ment. 
garage, Farrell 


100 tons, 
streets, San Francisco, 
Co 


and Leavenworth 
to Gunn, Carle & 


276 tons, Sellwood bridge, Portland, Oreg., to 
Pacific Coast Steel Co. 
600 tons, Carquinez Straits bridge, San Fran- 


cisco, to United States Steel Products Co. 
165 tons, Elks club, Oakland, Calif., to Edw. 
L. Soule Co. 
100 tons, California Packing Corp., Oakland, 


to W. S. Wetenhall Co. 

410 tons, buildings for Pan American Petrole- 
um Corp., Foot Fifth avenue, Oakland, 
Calif., to unnamed fabricator. 

800 tons, building for Diamond Alkali Co, at 
Fairport Harbor, O., to Fort Pitt Bridge 
Works. 


Calif., 





CONTRACTS PENDING 








5700 tons, Kansas City warehouse for Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., Chicago. Previously re- 
ported as 3000 tons. George C. Nimmons 
& Co., 122 South Michigan boulevard, Chi- 
cago, architects. 

5000 tons, hydroelectric power plant at Cono- 
wingo, Md., for Susquehanna Power Co., sub- 
sidiary of Philadelphia Electric Co.; C. E. 
Nichols, Stone & Webster, Boston, designing 
engineer. 

1000 tons, addition to Superior elevator, Buffalo; 
pending. 

100 tons, school at Cairo, Ill. Great Lakes Con- 
struction Co., 308 South Wabash avenue, 
Chicago, general contractor, 


600 tons, garage, Jordan & Marsh Co., Bos- 
ton; bids being taken. . 
100 tons, garage, East Boston, Mass.; bids in. 


100 tons, turbine building, Narragansett Electric 
Light Co., Providence, R. I.; bids being taken. 
130 tons, Shea’s theater, Buffalo; John Gill & 


Son, contractors, Cleveland. 

200 tons, school at Irvington, N. J.; general 
contract to Gibbs Construction Co., Philadel- 
phia. 

200 tons, Atwater-Kent Co. building, Philadel- 
phia; pending. 

250 tons, school at Eureka, Calif.; bids being 
received. 

100 tons, Fairmont Hotel garage, Powell street, 


San Francisco; bids being receiv 
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Equipment Activity Lacking—Rail 
Awards Small—Track Fastenings 
Advance $2 at Chicago 
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CTIVITY in railroad equipment is 
quiries and awards of freight cars. 


limited to occasional in- 


A large inquiry for the 


Southern Pacific is expected to appear in Chicago this week. 


Rock Island is to place 1600 cars. 
York Central. 
25,000 
The Rock Island is expected to place 40,000 tons this week. 


New 
20,000 


the 
with 


100 for 


week 


involves 


last and 


ing 


The leading locomotive inquiry 
Rail was lack- 


tons 


business 
contracts. 


Makers 


released on 


of track fastenings in Chicago district have advanced quotations $2. 


New York, Feb. 3.—Locomotive de- 
mand features the railroad equipment 
market here. A leading inquiry calls 
for 100 for the New York Central 
railroad of which number 75 are to be 
Mikados. Another large inquiry calls 
for 30 for the St. Louis-Southwestern 
railroad. 

Among locomotive awards are five for 
the Canadian National, three for the 
Andes Copper Mining Co., five for the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, and 
12 for the International railways of 
Central America, all to the Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works. This builder received 
three other single orders. 

Boston, Feb. 3.—Boston & Maine rail- 
road closed on 800 tons of tie plates dur- 
ing the week. Other roads are in the 
market for track accessories. Prices are 
unchanged. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 3.—Light rail de- 
mand is limited. Coal mine operations 
are not expanding and rail needs are 


light. Single carload orders predom- 
inate. The price on light rails still is 
1.80c. 

New business in track fastenings 


is small but makers have good backlogs 
and specifications are heavy. Second 
quarter inquiries on fastenings has not 


developed. Prices are unchanged as 
quoted. 
Chicago, Feb. 3.—Chicago district 


manufacturers of track fastenings ad- 
vanced quotations $2, making track bolts 
4.00c, Chicago, spikes, 3.00c and tie 
plates 2.45c. Rail awards were small 
last week, with 20,000 and 25,000 on 
contract released. Rock Island is ex- 
pected to place its 40,000 tons this week, 
about 5000 going to Inland Steel Co. 
and the rest to Illinois Steel Co. One 
track fastenings maker booked 9000 tons 
of spikes, bolts and angle bars during 


the last week. 

New car business is nil, with a large 
inquiry by the Southern Pacific ex- 
pected this week. Rock Island is ex- 


pected to place 1600 cars requiring 12,- 
000 tons of finished steel, and the Soo 
Line, its ore cars taking 10,000 tons. 
Demand for steel wheels is growing 
somewhat better. 


CAR ORDERS PLACED 


Palace Poultry Car Co., 50 poultry cars, to the 
Illinois Car & Mig. Co, 


¢2 
Quaker City Oil Line, 240 tank cars: bids 
asked, 
Western Union Telegraph Co., 15 work cars; 
pending. 


Page Wire Sales Force 
Meets in Conference 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 3.—The third annual 
meeting of the Page Fence & Wire 
Products association, the sales organiza- 
tion of the Page Steel & Wire Co., Mon- 
essen, Pa., was held at the William Penn 
hotel here last‘week. It was attended by 
more than 100 delegates from all parts 


of the country and Canada and lasted 
four days. The initial meeting was called 
to order by President W. C. Sprau of 
the Barnes Fence Co., Detroit, and new 
members were introduced after a greet- 
ing by W. T. Kyle, assistant general 
sales manager of the Page Steel & Wire 
Co. Reports were presented and dis- 
cussed covering technical developments 
in the manufacture and use of fence, 
fence inspection and testing, together 
with advertising and selling problems. 

At the banquet Tuesday night, dele- 
gates were shown a recently completed 
motion picture of the making of the 
great cables for the new Philadelphia- 
Camden bridge over the Delaware river. 
Wednesday afternoon was devoted to an 
inspection trip through the Page mills at 
Monessen and Friday was given over to 
various committee reports. 

Among those taking part in the pro- 
gram were: A. W. Taylor, works man- 
ager of the Page Steel & Wire Co.,, 
Monessen; A. B. Reincke, president of 
the Reincke-Ellis Co., Chicago; M. H. 
Schumacker of the Southern California 
Fence Construction Co., Los Angeles; 
C. W. Allison of the General Equipment 
Co., Charlotte, N. C.; D. M. Strickland 
of the American Rolling Mill Co.; E. R 
Beique, Montreal Wire Works, Mon- 
treal, Canada; Volney Dixon, Caddis & 





Wire 





Market is Strong—Jobbers Make 
Some Second Quarter Contracts 


Dixon, Medford, Ore; and C. L. Hol- 
land, Stewart-Holland Co., Pittsburgh. 
Quotations Advancing $2 and 








WIRE PRICES, PAGE 400 


UOTATIONS $2 above the former level still are being 


made 


by some independents and other mills are expected to fol- 


low. 


At Chicago this is expected to cause the present figure 


to be established, with users allowed to place orders preceding the 


effective date. 


General operation is 80 to 90 per cent. 


Jobber con- 


tracts are being renewed for second quarter by some makers, 


Chicago, Feb. 3.—The leading maker 
of wire and wire products was expected 
today to announce a $2 advance in all 
lines. This would make western deliv- 
ered prices on plain wire figure back to 
2.80c, base Joliet and Waukegan, and 
on wire nails to 3.05c. If past procedure 
is followed, makers will give buyers a 
chance to cover at the old prices and, 
accordingly, an advance at this time 
would be in the nature of establishing 
the existing quotations of 2.70c, base 
Joliet and Waukegan, on plain wire and 
2.95c on wire nails. Practically all mak- 
ers report greatly improved specifica- 
tions. Operations are said to average 
about 80 per cent. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 3.—Independent 
makers of wire generally are asking 
2.70c, Pittsburgh, on wire and 2.95c on 
nails, 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 3.—A decided change 
for the better has been noted in wire. 
January shipments for some makers ex- 


turers at 2.60c for plain wire and 2.85c 
for wire nails. The Bethlehem Steel 
Corp.’s new prices are on the basis of 
2.75c and 2.90c, respectively. Wire mill 
operations average 90 per cent. 





Strip Steel 





STRIP PRICES, PAGE 400 


Present Piice Applying on Some Sec- 
ond Quarter Tonnage 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 3.—January proved 
better for hot and cold-rolled strip 
steel producers than December. In 
some cases improvement was 30 or 40 
per cent. One important producer’s 
January shipments mdicated a 70 per 
cent operating average. So many con- 
suming lines are active with specifica- 
tions that the lack of automotive busi- 
ness is not a hardship. Hot strip manu- 


CAR ORDERS PENDING - . : “ ; r 
omer Mol C 111 Wall S - ceeded capacity. The Bethlehem Steel facturers are inaugurating a new card 
eo a ew Corp. announced an increase of $2 per of extras dated Feb. 5. As a possible 
Pere Marquette, 11 caboose underframes; pend- ton Feb. “ Jobber contracts are being result, a single base price on hot 

ing. renewed for 60 days by some manufac- flats may be used for second quarter. 
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Coast Buys 


Much Steel 


Structural Sales of Past Week Largest in Histcry—Prices Advancing 
as Demand Picks Up—Pipe in Heavy Demand 


By Air Mail 
S‘: FRANCISCO, Jan. 31.—The 


feature of the iron and steel mar- 

kets on the Pacific Coast this 
week was the award of over 25,000 tons 
of structural shapes, the highest in the 
history of the coast. In addition an im- 
provement is noted in demand and sales 
of other forms of steel. 

Indicating the extent of building op- 
erations planned and under way, Los 
Angeles reports 3516 permits up to Jan. 
27, valued at $9,508,436, compared with 
3152 permits and a valuation of $10,- 
822,125 for the corresponding period in 
December, 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Prices on merchant bar material con- 
tinue firm at 2.60c f.o.b. San Francisco 
in carload lots. Little improvement in 
demand is noted this week. Demand for 
concrete bars is improving and awards 
this week totaled over 2201 tons. The 
largest award involved 600 tons for the 
Carquinez Straits Bridge which was 
taken by the United States Steel Prod- 
ucts Co. Pending business exceeds 9000 
tons. 

Plate prices have advanced $1 a ton 
during the week and 2.55c c.i.f. Coast 
ports is now the minimum with 2.60c 
applying in some cases. Awards to- 
taled over 1200 tons and included 462 
tons for three gas generators for the Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Co., San Francisco 
and 700 tons for a pipe line for the Port- 
land Gas & Coke Co., Portland, Ore., 
both awarded to the Steel Tank & Pipe 
Co. Bids were opened on 850 tons for 
the Port Angeles, Wash. pipe line Jan. 
28, but there is a possibility of wood pipe 
being utilized. The Southern Pacific 
railroad is asking for 300 tons of plates. 

In awards of structural shapes this 
week, the largest single item involving 
16,000 tons went to the United States 
Steel Products Co. for the Carquinez 
Straits bridge over San Francisco Bay. 
Projects pending total ov.r 9000 tons. 
In addition to the larger contracts, nu- 
merous small jobs have been awarded. 
Plain shapes have advanced $1 a ton this 
week and 2.55c to, 2.60c now represents 
the range. Little foreign material is 
arriving at present. 


Other Finished Material 


Tubular goods, especially standard 
merchant pipe, are in heavy demand. 
The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. has 
placed 1300 tons of % to 3%4-inch stand- 
ard merchant pipe. One export firm is 
inquiring for 5 miles of 3-inch gal- 
vanized pipe. 

Demand for sheets is more _ pro- 
nounced and specifications are coming in 
at a much better rate. The leading in- 
terest has advanced prices $2 a ton on 
blue annealed, black and _ galvanized 





sheets to 3.53%c, 4.43%4c and 5.58%c 
c.i.f. respectively, while most of the in- 
dependent producers have followed suit. 
No definite announcement has _ been 
made by the two local producers, Co- 
lumbia Steel Corp. and the Pacific Sheet 
Steel Co., but it is reported that new 


prices will be named within a week. 

A tendency toward higher prices is 
noted in the cast iron pipe market, but 
prices this week remain at $53 to $54 a 
ton delivered. Awards of municipal 
tonnages totaled over 4700 tons while 
business up for figures is in excess of 
10,000 tons. 

The Cowlitz, Chehalis & Cascade rail- 
road, Chehalis, Wash., rejected bids for 
1540 tons of 70-pound new rails and 
has purchased relayers from a standard 
road in the Northwest. No other in- 
quiries of importance are before the 
trade for figures at present. 


Northwest Marks Time 


\ EATTLE, Jan. 28—Although prices 
i of steel products are firm, buyers 
K have not started spring shopping. 
It may not materialize for 30 days yet 
but when it gets under way its volume 
is expected to be very heavy. Every in- 
dication is favorable and buying is like- 
ly to appear soon inasmuch as any 
price change is sure to be upward. 

Local foundries report business im- 
proving. New work has been coming 
slowly and contracts are unevenly dis- 
tributed. 

City of Seattle has appointed Joseph 
Jacobs, W. C. Morse and S. B. Hill, 
hydro-electric engineers, to survey the 
Skagit power project. The council is 
planning expenditure of $8,000,000 for 
the construction of a permanent dam but 
this work will now await the reports of 
the experts. 

Pig Iron and Coke 

Little buying of pig iron is expected 
for 60 to 90 days as most foundries have 
placed orders for first half. Consider- 
able pig iron is afloat and Columbia is 
arriving on orders placed late last year. 
Prices are firm and further increases are 
thought possible. 


Bars, Shapes and Plates 


Foreign bars are offered here at 1.90c 
to 2.15c. One buying interest has taken 
on a quantity of European material and 
in bidding on large contracts is in po- 
sition to undersell competitors who are 
handling domestic bars. Domestic bars 
are still quoted at 2.50c although a parity 
with San Francisco prices is expected 
shortly. In the American Falls, Ida., 
dam project, contract just awarded, 1200 
tons of reinforcing are involved. 

Plates are unchanged from a week ago 
at 2.50c. Demand is fairly active at 
Portland where several large jobs are 
under way or planned. Local plate im- 
quiry is confined to minor repair work. 

While the immediate demand for 
shapes is not heavy, several large con- 
tracts loom in the near future. Prices are 
firm and unchanged from last week at 
2.50c. Fabricators are bidding on 400 
tons for the new Christian church, Seat- 
tle, and 550 tons for the Lake Cushman 


towers, Tacoma, bids to be opened Feb. 
7. Several bridge jobs are pending. The . 
Meridian bridge, Puyallup, 400 tons of 
steel, will be opened Feb. 4 and the 
Whitney bridge, Seattle, 55 tons, is set 
for Feb. 2. Replacement bridge jobs cer- 
tain to be awarded this season in this 
state involve 250 tons. It is yet uncer- 
tain whether the state highway commmis- 
sion will undertake the Puyallup bridge, 
figured to cost $750,000, or the Marys- 
ville bridge, estimated cost $1,000,000, 
this year. 


Finished Materials 


Wholesalers quote the same price 
scale although the situation looks firm 
and advances are not unlikely. Buying 
is not active, however, but a heavy 
spring turnover is expected. Orders are 
in small tonnages. Pipe seems in best 
demand. 

Bids on 700 tons of cast iron pipe will 
be opened at Bellingham tomorrow. Ta- 
coma will open bids Feb. 2 for a sim- 
ilar quantity of cast iron pipe while on 
Feb. 9 Portland will receive bids for 2,- 
500 tons of cast iron pipe. American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co. received the award 
for 250 tons at Wapato, Wash., and 
Spokane awarded about 700 tons to the 
National Cast Iron Pipe Co. A contract 
at Port Angeles, Wash. for wood or 
cast iron pipe is pending. Spokane will 
open bids this week for 45,500 feet of 
galvanized pipe, Tacoma will receive 
bids Feb. 5 for 25,120 feet of black iron 
pipe and on Feb. 2 for 12,000 feet of 
cast iron pipe. United States Cast Iron 
& Pipe Foundry Co, received an award 
from Tacoma for cast iron pipe on a 
bid of $32,532. 


Old Materials 


Steel scrap is quoted at $8 gross, re- 
ceipts being about equal to consumption 
by the main buying interest. No. 1 cast 
iron scrap is moving in small lots, 
foundries buying sparingly. The mar- 
ket is none too firm at $18, 

3ids were opened at Washington, 
D. C. for extension to the boiler plant 
building at Puget Sound navy yard, in- 
stallation of equipment and extension of 


steam lines. The lowest bid was $98,- 
857. 


Briggs-Weaver Machinery Co., Dallas, 
Tex., has increased its capital from $10,- 
000 to $68,000. 
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Prices Continue to Fall Under Pressure From 


London, But Use Still Large—Buying 


Light 
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EW YORK, Feb. 3.—Weak- 

ness became more pronounced 

in the metal markets this week 
continuing the reactionary 


movement which began the middle of 
January. In the face of the high rate 
of American consumption, a rate rarely 
reached in peace times, metals are in 
a bad break. The action has continued 
despite the exceptionally strong statis- 
tical positions of the various metals 
and regardless of the expansion in 
European requirements. 

No news has appeared to befog the 
business outlook. The foreign political 
situation has no apparent alarming 
features. Nevertheless, London metal 
prices have been driven steadily lower 
and their decline has met with sym- 
pathetic response in this country. 
American consumers have withdrawn 
from the markets as a result of the 
decline in prices, while the relaxation 
of European demands on the world 
markets has caused a general loosening 
up of supplies. 

Copper.—Electrolytic copper was of- 
fering freely Feb. 2, at 14.75c, Con- 
necticut, for prompt through May de- 
liveries, and today copper as far ahead 
as April was obtainable at 14.62%c 
delivered. Weakness abroad has caused 
a drop in American prices of ™% cent 
from the high level of the movement 
reached three weeks ago. 

Copper wire—Wire prices have 
slacked only a little as mills are 
well booked for the next two months 
and have not been disposed to press 
sales at concessions. The quotation for 
bare wire is 16.62%c to 16.87%4c base, 
mill in the open market; weatherproof 
and magnet, 18.75c to 19c, mill, Small 
lots go at higher prices. 

Rolled products.—The rolling mills 
have made no changes in the base 
prices of brass and copper rolled prod- 
ucts. New business has been light but 
mills are busy on old orders. The base 
price for sheet lead was reduced Jan. 
29 to 13.75c for full sheets and 14c for 
cut sheets. 

Zinc.—Prime western zinc prices 
have declined steadily, now being a 
full %4 cent below the high level for 
the movement reached three weeks 
ago. Zinc prices were forced upward 
by the impulse of foreign demand and 
rising foreign prices, and with the lack 
of foreign buying and a decline in 
foreign prices the American market 
has accordingly fallen. Business was 
done for February shipment at 7.32%c 
East St. Louis. 

Lead.—The American Smelting & 
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Prices of the Week 


—— Copper—— Spot 
ctro Lake Casting Tin, N. Y. New York 
ered delivered refinery Straits Lead 
8&7Y, 15.12% 14.25 57.87% 10.00 
87% 15.12% 14.25 58.00 10.00 
87% 15.12% 14.25 $7.37 9.75 
7 15.0 4.12 56.75 9.75 
62% 14.8 4.12 56.75 9.75 
Refining Co. reduced its contract price 
another $5 a ton this week, or % cent 
a pound to 9.75c, New York, following 
further reductions in London and 


shading in the open market in this 
country. The largest middle western 
factor reduced its St. Louis price to 
9.50c, and this price has been shaded 
in the open market. 

Tin.—Prematurely 


early arrival of 





Mill Products 


Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 


SHEETS 
NS eo eg wisi 19.62% 
Copper, hot solled .......s000. 23.00 
Zinc, ga. 9 to 18 (plates %c less) 11.00 


Lead, full sheets (cut %c more) 3.75 
Aluminum, bright, 0 to 35 gage.. 37.50 to 92.00 


SEAMLESS TUBES 


High DEE Wuabedewheedtonteh.s 24.25 

. sbebebdeasdsabavessan ces 25.25 
‘ RODS 

High brass, round, % to 2%-inch 17.62% 

I 6 gould nducus Bk Gales bas 20.12% 
WIRE 

ET shld dn hae Gh dak s die dke as 16.62'%4-17.37% 

Se CU” eel da oe hsseasue’s 20.12% 

Old Metals 


Dealers’ buying prices cents per pound 


_ HEAVY RED BRASS 


DN OEE eh vn awe 6bes'eaek e's 9.50 
PT. 4 Cbkbhe-s accndw eleva vo 9.50 
oe RE ee 10.00 
: HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 

Es EE eG keane 6 bso da Ce'e's 7.50 
ne Jee OiwiGravageweatuekeds 8.00 


Cleveland 


} ZINC 
EES SS eres | 4.00 to 4.25 
NS Soa od ex aeacs cad bison « 4.25 
HEAVY COPPER AND. WIRE 
Pe RE SE aaa eSeee 2.00 
Or Ree 12.25 
SEL big Gd hab einkwn bed ob osc 2.00 
RED BRASS TURNINGS 
ge EEE ree 8.50 
ie ak eek Lad Seis Sie daa 9.25 
PE. \civeeps bs seeks Send ie 8.75 to 9.00 
, YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
EE acs biceeds eo eves duds 8.00 
NO. 1 BRASS ROD TURNINGS 
Sr : Soc tavGsrkecsas sade es 8.25 
SI ee eet Peel n ts co op ab aw 8.50 
SIE FS data a bute bilekeau ni atewentaes 8.75 
LIGHT COPPER 
PR  Ssikveciedesees kueuhee 10.25 
PT | he wenus cana edb sled Lath ot 10.50 
NE Fe ee ee esky os 6 600 10.25 
LIGHT BRASS 
EE. sane caGh aveak es caa econ 7.00 
Clippings, Chica@o ...c.ccsccce 9.00 
ALUMINUM 
Borings,. Cleveland ............ 12.50 
Old sheet, Cleveland .......... 18.25 
Clippings, Cleveland .......... 22.00 
Secondary Metals 
Remelt aluminum No. 12 ...... 22.50 to 23.50 
Brass ingot 85-5-5-§ ....csccees 12.50 to 12.75 





IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Lead 
St. Louis St. Louis Aluminum Aluminum Nickel 
East Zink 98-99% Spot Ingot 
7.65 27.00 16.75 31.00 
1.75 7.61 27.00 16.75 31.00 
9.50 7.47% 27.0 16.75 31.00 
9.5 7.4( 27.01 16.75 31.00 
9.50 7.32% 27.00 16.75 31.00 


three cargoes of tin in New York 
has caused a congestion of prompt 
supplies here, fully 3600 tons being 
available for early delivery. This 
caused some selling pressure and put 
the price % to % cent below the im- 
port cost. Users are buying little. 

Antimony.—Mexican antimony was 
offered for spot delivery at 16.62%4c 
but Chinese spot has been scarce and 
the price today jumped to 18.50c. 

Aluminum.—The aluminum market 
has held steady at 27c for 98 to 99 
per cent virgin ingot and 28c for 99 
per cent. Consumption has been gain- 
ing, but current supplies seem sufficient 
to fill requirements and price premiums 
are rarely necessary. 

Scrap.—Old metals are being marked 
down in accord with new, and buying 
is light. 


New  Structural® Shape 


Extras Put Out 


A new and separate card of extras on 
standard structural shapes has been put 
out by leading mills, becoming effective 
Feb. 5. This is to conform with the 
separate card on plate extras brought 
out last fall. 

In the new list, base sizes remain un- 
changed on beams, channels, angles and 
tees. Tees 3 inches and over, however, 
take a $2 per ton extra compared with 
$1 previously. Where no charge pre- 
viously was made for cutting to lengths 
3 feet and over, the charge now is $2 per 
ton under 5 feet to 3 feet inclusive. From 
5 feet to 80 feet inclusive no extra is 
asked. From 80 feet to 100 feet inclu- 
sive the new extra is $5 per ton. Cut- 
ting under length 3 feet to 2 feet inclu- 
sive, under 2 feet to 1 foot inclusive and 
under 1 foot remains unchanged with ex- 
tras of 25 cents, 50 cents and $1.55 per 
100 pounds, respectively. It is stated 
that the extra for the longer lengths 
is intended to cover the limited number 
of sizes that can be rolled from these 
lengths. 


Wage Demand Rejected 


Chicago, Feb. 3—Demands of  struc- 
tural iron workers in Chicago for an 
increase from $1.25 to $1.50 per hour 
effective when the present scale expires 
June 1, have been rejected by the Chi- 
cago Iron league. Whether a strike will 
result is not being discussed by either 
side. It is reported that a compromise 
of $1.37% per hour may be effected. 
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Machinery 


Cranes 


Inquiries Continue in Good Vol- 
ume But Sales Lag—Ford Orders 








NQUIRY for machine tools is reported as improved 
in all market centers but sales continue 
January proved tobe a poor 


volume 


cording to the experience of most builders 
Several small railroad lists still are current, including 
those of the Pennsylvania, Santa Fe and Illinois Central. 
& Mfg. 
Steel Co. and Gary Tube Co. may buy tools in the 


The Westinghouse Electric 


New York, Feb. 3.—The month just 
closed was one of the poorest here 
in some time, and was a decided dis- 
appointment to many in the trade who 
believed that the improvement noted 
in November and December would be 


continued. The only railroad business 
noted at the moment involves a bush- 
ing press and two floor grinders for 
the New York Central and a_ 100- 


inch extra heavy boring mill for the 
Rock Island lines, this latter, as well 
as the other items, placed in the East. 

The Andes Copper Mining Co., 25 
Broadway, is closing on a fair-sized 
list of miscellaneous standard machin- 
ery. One seller has been awarded two 
upright drills. Lovering & Garriques 
Co., 552 West Twenty-third street, 
New York City, is making alterations 


to its structural shop at Dunnellen, 
N. J., and will likely be in the mar- 
ket soon for one or two fabricating 
machines. Its order for three electric 
overhead cranes was one of the few 
scattered orders of this character of 
the week. 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 3—Most new ma- 
chine tool sellers report that January 


resulted in poorer business than the 
December aggregate. Used machinery 
sellers, however, report the opposite 


with an improvement of 30 to 40 per 
cent over December’s record. Lists 
pending include those of the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., which last 
week added seven or eight items, only 
spasmodic purchases having been made 
to date; the Carnegie Steel Co., which 
as yet is not ready to buy, and the 
National Tube Co. for Gary, Ind., 
which continues to consider prices. 
The Pennsylvania railroad has_ not 
bought the two turret lathes and a 
4-inch forging machine included on its 


Altoona, Pa., list, and the Pittsburgh 
Steel Products Co. in addition to con- 
siderable mill equipment, cranes, etc., 
wants a few machine tools such as a 
lathe and a large boring mill for its 
new plant at Allenport, Pa. The 
Mackintosh-Hemphill Co. has received 


the order for a universal skelp mill in- 
volving in excess of $200,000 from the 
Gary Tube Co., Gary, Ind. The Ford 
Motor Co. has divided its order for 
14 cranes pending for two years be- 
tween the two Alliance, O., crane 
builders. The Carnegie Steel Co. has 
started its crane buying program, tak- 
ing two from the Alliance Machine 
Co. but leaving between 50 and 60 
cranes yet to be placed. 


Cleveland, Feb. 3.—January volume 
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near future. 
in restricted 
month, ac- 


and dealers. Ford 


between two 


Co., Carnegie 


of machine tool sales generally fell be- 
low ‘that of December. Inquiries are 
being brought out in good volume, but 
much of the most encouraging prospec- 
tive business is being transacted quiet- 
ly. The Pennsylvania railroad has an 
inquiry tor several tools active here. No 
buying was done during the past week 
on the New York Central or Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., inquiries, A 
local turret lathe builder booked an or- 


UE 


Crane Orders Placed 


14 cranes, Ford Motor Co., Detroit, divided 
between Alliance Machine Co. and Morgan 
Engineering Co., Alliance, O., the former 


receiving the soaking pit cranes, etc. 

3 cranes, General Electric Co. for Cincinnati, 
plant; awarded to middle western crane 
builder. 

Two 25-ton magnet handling cranes with 70- 
foot span for Homestead works of Carnegie 
Steel Co., to the Alliance Machine Co. 


One 2-ton crane for National Radiator Co., 
Johnstown, Pa., for its Trenton, N. J., 
plant, to Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
representing Shaw Electric Crane Works, 
Muskegon, Mich. 

Three electric overhead cranes for Levering 
& Garrigues, Dunnellen, N. J., to the Mil- 


waukee Electric Crane & Mig. Co.; specifi- 
cations call for two 5-ton cranes, 50-foot, 
10-inch span one 10-ton, 5-motor crane, 
60-foot span. 
5-ton electric crane, 28-foot span for the 
Campbell Foundry Co., Harrison, N. J., to 
the Chesapeake Iron Works. 


and 


20-ton used McMyler-Interstate locomotive 
crane for the Ridge Lumber Co., Cooney, 
N. C., to Philip T. King, 30 Church street, 
New York City. : 

15-ton electric. crane for the De LaVergne 
Machine Co., New York City, formerly 
awarded to an eastern builder. 

20-ton, 1-motor crane for the American Gas 
& Electric Co., New York City, to the 
Northern Engineering Works. 


0-ton locomotive crane for the International 
Papér Co., Canada, to the Brown Hoisting 
Machinery Co. 

S-ton electric crane to the Eastern 
Iron Co., Naugatuck, Conn., to an 
builder. 

5-ton handpower crane, 28-foot span, for a 
dealer in Burlington, Vt., to the New Jersey 
Foundry & Machine Co, 

Three electric overhead cranes for the Cincin- 

nati plant of the General Electric Co., to the 


Malleable 
unnamed 


Northern Engineering Works; this order 
was reported in last week’s issue as _in- 
volving four cranes, but it is wundersfood 


that one of the 3-ton will 


not be purchased. 


cranes specified 


Crane Orders Pending 


Two locomotive cranes for Pennsylvania railroad, 
maintenance of way department, Pittsburgh; 
bids new bids to be advertised. 


rejected, 
f new f Pittsburgh 


1 
| 

10 cranes tor 
Steel 


plant of the 

Products Co., Allenport, Pa.; bids about 
asked. 

Cranes for Memphis, 
Jones & Laughlin 
taken. 


to be 
terminal for the 
Corp.; bids being 


Tenn., 
Steel 


Sales during the past week have been 
confined to small lots. 

In the crane market the largest order is that of the 
Motor Co. for 14 cranes, 
Ohio builders. 
has placed two cranes but has many more to award. 

The second hand tool market is dull, with sales un- 
changed in volume since the beginning of the year. 


which were divided 
The Carnegie Steel Co. 


der for export of 10 machines to France. 
This interest recently sold three other 
machines for shipment to that country. 

Used tool sales are spasmodic. 

Chicago, Feb. 3.—The Santa Fe is 
carrying into its 1925 budget a number 
of tools for its shops at San Ber- 
nardino, Calif., for which it took bids 
in 1924, The Illinois Central list is 
being rounded out but has not yet 
been circulated. The Rock Island rail- 
road is in the market for a staybolt 
threading machine. A number of rail- 
roads are buying chucks and similar 
equipment. The Gardner Governor Co. 
Quincy, Ill, is inquiring for a 72-inch 
boring mill. The Nash Motors Co., 
Kenosha, Wis., has closed on a num- 
ber of shapers. The Hubbard Steel 
Foundry Co., East Chicago, Ind., has 
bought a used 20-foot vertical boring 
mill and several other tools. 


Cincinnati, Feb. 3.—Inquiry for ma- 
chine tools during the past week showed 
a marked improvement over that of the 
previous week, but sales of new tools 
have held at about the same rate since 
the first of the year. The Louisville & 
Nashville is asking for quotations on a 
number of tools, including lathes, bor- 
ing mills and shapers. The Pennsyl- 
vania and Southern railways, also are 
preparing sizeable lists for introduction 
* the market shortly. Sales the past 
week involved single units for the most 
part. The G. A, Gray Co. received an 
order for the Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 
for a 30-inch planer, also an order for 
a 30-inch by 10-foot machine from a 
Philadelphia manufacturer and another 
order from Japan. Orders for a 42 and 
36-inch planer were received by the Cin- 
cinnati Planer Co. from the Kelley Press 
Co., New York. The Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Co. and the American Tool 
Works also received several orders. 

Boston, Feb. 3.—Sales of machine 
tools during the past week show lit- 
tle change. A Massachusetts rubber 
manufacturer bought three special 
tools at a cost of approximately $25,- 
000. A textile machine manufacturer 
purchased four milling machines 
equipped with special attachments. Or- 
ders for export, particularly for small 
tools have shown a decided improve- 
ment. One manufacturer of such 
tools has recently had attractive orders 
Used tool sales at Boston have slowed 
up during the last few days. W. & 
B. Douglas Co., Middletown, Conn., is 
selling its entire tool equipment at 
auction. Several attractive sales have 
already been made. 
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merican Inquiries Increase 


Better Demand for Pig Iron Noted at Middlesbrough 


British Buying Below 


Present Capacity—France Negotiating Sales of 20,000 Tons of 
Rails Received on Reparations Account 


Iron Trade Review Staff Cable 


European Headquarters, for South Africa. 


Iron Trade Review, 


Car wheels and axles have been ordered 


2-3 Caxton House, Westminster, S. W of the Bochum Steelworks, Bochum, Germany. 


ONDON, Feb. 3.—British iron and steel demand is below 
i; present capacity. The market for pig iron is easier 
although the foundry demand is increasing. A larger 
volume of inquiries from the United States for Middles- 


brough pig iron is noted. 


Sheet consumption is good, and tin plate exports are in- The French markets 
creasing. The Beyer, Peacock Co. has booked four locomotives 


Trade Sees 


British Steel 


Office of Iron Trade Revrew, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St. 


IRMINGHAM, Eng., Jan. 26— 
B The strength of the iron trade re- 
vival is being severely tested. 
Shipbuilding shows no sign of im- 
provement, some Glasgow plate mills 
not having yet resumed since the holi- 
days. South Wales is in no better po- 
sition, languid tin plate trade being un- 
able to absorb the output of semifinished 
material. Railway buying of rails is 
slow. The mills in the Barrow area are 
keeping at work entirely on overseas 
contracts. For some reason home rail- 
ways have not made their buyirg of 
rails anything like parallel to that of roll- 
ing stock. There is practically no for- 
ward buying, but the mills are in a 
slightly healthier position, s»me of them 
seeing their way to a w«ek’s activity, 
whereas a fortnight ago they were al- 
most dependent on day-to-day business. 
Naturally prices are finely cut. Steel 
mills have now abandoned the £9 5s 
($44.40) figure for joists, sections, etc. 
delivered, generally quoting £9 ($43.20) 
but business can be placed at 2s 6d 
($0.60) to 5s ($1.20) below this figure. 
The hopeful element in the pig iron 
industry is that it is going into con- 
sumption. Bolckow Vaughan are put- 
ting in another furnace at Middles- 
brough, bringing their total to eight and 
it is understood the additional furnace 
will make ferromanganese. Since the 
rise in American pig irons a few more 
orders have come to this country, ex- 
ports of ferro from the East and West 
Coasts, figuring more prominently. The 
number of furnaces operating in Barrow 
continues at 14, against the prewar av- 
erage of 24, and Middlesbrough has 44 
at work, against something like 70 be- 
fore the war, although it should be 
stated that the furnaces include a larger 
number of efficient and modern plants. 
The discouraging feature in the pig 
iron industry is the poor ‘scale of exports. 
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Iron Trade Review’s correspondent at Berlin reports band; 
sold to Japan and India at £8 5s ($39.52). Galvanized wire 
and steel rods have been sold recently to Japan and Sweden. 


In Paris 20,000 tons of rails received on reparations ac- 


count are being negotiated for Italy, Yugoslavia and Greece. 


European Staff Special 


Hopeful 





Sterling $4.80 











Cleveland pig iron has to contend with 
low prices at Antwerp for foreign iron 
and Italy having sustained a fall in the 
lira is a very much poorer buyer than a 
month ago. Germany :s seeking to ex 
port her pig iron to this country, but 
present quotations are hardly low 
enough to offer an advantage. Most pig 
irons are slightly cheaper. No. 3 Cleve- 
land has fallen to £4 ($19.20) and East 
Coast hematite to £4 7s ($20.88). 
Continental competition is slightly less 
severe. The substantial orders placed by 
America with Belgium, following a pe- 
riod of active booking has tightened the 
position. Some large buyers here have 
found Belgian makers unwilling to com- 
mit themselves, while prices ‘are decided- 
ly on the ascending scale. Finished bars 
are quoted 2s ($0.48) higher and for bil- 
lets the offered business is generally be- 
tween £6 5s ($38.00) and £6 10s 
($39.20). An exceptional quotation is 
£6 2s ($37.28). In most cases. three 
months is required to deliver, although 
there are still good quantities coming 
in on old contracts. English prices of 
semifinished steel are slightly higher. 
Very few works are willing to take or- 
ders below £7 10s ($36.00). One Welsh 
concern of large capacity is said to be 
willing to take £7 5s ($34.80). With 
a greater activity in building an _ in- 
creased demand has developed for con- 
crete bars which can be bought either 
from Germany or Belgium at £6 10s 
($39.20) delivered. Against this figure 
the lowest British quotation is from 
Scotland at £8 15s ($42). A lot of this 
material is being exported including a 
big line for the Canary islands, and in 
this case a Birmingham merchant util- 
ized foreign steel for the purpose. Bel- 
pian No, 3 iron is rather dearer at £7 7s 
($35.28) delivered, but this effectually 


are quiet, but firm. Brussels reports 


easier conditions in the Belgian markets. 


Features 


competes with Staffordshire iron at £11 
15s ($56.40). The nut and bolt trade is 
rather busier owing to the railway roll- 
ing stock business and various bridge 
building requirements, but the industry 
is far from being fully employed. 

In steel scrap, sales are slow, largely 
because consumers consider present quo- 
tations excessive. Steelmakers lay great 
stress on this, as largely accountable for 
the high cost of steel manufacture. In 
this connection it is significant that a 
company has been registered combining 
interests in the United Steel Companies 
and George Cohen Sons & Co. one of 
the largest scrap dealers in the kingdom. 
The United Steel Companies comprise 
the largest nroducers of open hearth steel 
in Sheffield and district and it is be- 
lieved that the new combine will en- 
able steelmakers to command adequate 
scrap supplies at moderate prices. 

Galvanized sheets are in a much bet- 
ter position, the largest works being 
well filled with orders, a fair proportion 
of which have gone to mills on the 
Clyde. The Welsh price continues at 
£17 5s ($82.80) f.0.b., but in view of the 
dearness of spelter it is likely prices will 
advance. 


French Imports Lowest 
European Staff Special 


Paris, Jan. 26—French imports of 
pig iron during November reached the 
lowest mark of the year, 1172 metric 
tons as against 2822 tons in October 
and 1650 tons in March which was 
the previous low point. Steel imports 
were 57,792 tons. Exports of pig iron 
in November were 58,984 metric tons 
compared with 67,231 tons in October and 
44,045 tons in July. the lowest mark 
Steel exports were 173,121 tons in No- 
vemher, or 12.000 tons in excess of 
October. The lowest mark was reached 
in September with 126,104 tons. 
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Cs ] d Steel Pri f{E 
Prices Converted into Dollars at Rates of Exchange, February 2 
British French Belgian and German 
Luxemburg 
Gross Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons 
U. K. Ports Channel Ports Channel Ports B sar ay ry or 
P P orth Sea Port 
Export Prices f.o.b. Ship at Port of Despatch—By Cable 
£aqd Francs Francs £ad 
PIG IRON 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50—3.00. .......s.cececcescvcves $19.16 4 0 0* $18.68 345 $18.41 355 $19.88 4 30 
DE nn din Gade edemm eh { cleats waleetema es ace nea kee ane 19.16 4 00 18.95 350 18.41 355 23.55 4176 
FRE ee eee ERE Pe ‘ 21.56 410 OF 17.60 325 17.37 335 19.88 4 30 
Hematite, Phosphorus DAME. 2G. ose. «855 ase bdey 20.84 4 70 23.01 425 hie idee 25.15 $§ 50 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
PEE Ee A SOAs Ce ray weber 4 $32.33 6150 $25.99 480 $25.93 500 $26.35 5100 
MEER STA SehE CRN ke ae EAE ORAS SEM Oaks 3 as wee 52.69 11 00 34.66 640 34.74 670 34.13 26 
FINISHED STEEL 
NIE eae e to 5 oh Rem alae bem ee be eee’ $40.72 8100 $27.08 500 §=$29.55 570 $28.74 6 00 
SE ogee sa Sys vhaude cab anee eae ow emer 1.76¢ 8 50 33c 530 1.30¢ 555 1.30¢ 6 00 
NOE NON otis cers n acd vealed ta o.nevidevaneeuces 1.7lc 8 00 1.23c 450 1.2lc 515 1.26¢ 5 160 
en es BEee GRE COON «0:6 cs v0nss c'ces cade steady vee 1.87c 8 150 1.70c 680 1.55¢ 660 1.58¢ 7 26 
ns I OE ho, 0 na a a arp ois % lo apie tare wooed KA a 2.57¢c 12 00 3.13c 1,250 2.94c 1,250 2.98c 13 15 0 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, corrugated.................. 3.66c 17 26 4. 36c 1,745 §.35¢ 2,275 3.80c 17 10 0 
Bands and stripe. 00... cccevescccsssessvccvcenesevecs 2.35¢ 11 00 1. 68c 670 1. 86c 790 1.79¢ 8 50 
ERO WIG s WROD s 05 < ance copdieonisnsbdddescbeeawcesebs 2.35¢ 11 OO 2.50c 1,000 2.12¢ 900 1.84c¢ 8100 
I SE san aia 5 obs CCG aa eee eNO BAR 2.99¢ 14 00 3.25¢ 1,300 2.70¢ 1,150 2.20c 10 30 
I Eg as a oa oa ss ae kare Lake AS oo ew EAS 3.10c 14 10 0 2.70c 1,080 2.12c 900 2.7le 12 100 
Tin plate base box 108 INES ass Sab aR ies SEA aaa ace $ 5.63 eo rea ates, ates cos RUG CE ee 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported Renee 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00......... se $19.28 4 06 $16.79 310(2) $18.93 365 $20.24 88 
Ne ES as raiiad sneak Pee oo % RTOs a wks ena 19.146 4 00 16.79 310(1) 17.89 345 22.54 98 
eS NG ee, oe Ee re oe ere pie ‘a 4.01 0169 7.69 14 7.52 145 5.52 24 
OUD, Oh 2 ck la'y 4.0, Makatine sb odes at aA kes Shia eae 31.14 6100 23.28 430 26.96 520 28.75 125 
NE MOE Stn, Saws i's seine alas oath aes peewee es yes 1.82c 8 100 1.18¢ 470 1. 34c 570 1.43c 138 
ee COE Rn Tee CLP ER Te CL eer Ce 1.82c 8 100 1.28c 510 1.35¢ 575 1.37¢ 132 
eg RR a at BARRE ee BGS. aR EEN ORT 1.82c 8 100 1.21c 485 1. 30¢ 555 1.32c¢ 127 
Plates, ship, bridge SF G7 SRS CIOS Kan NNER SE SE 1.%Me. 9-36 1.70¢ 680 1.61c 685 1. 56c 150 
Sheets, ES acs eal cce ity a kv ket eRe ce eka 2.80c 13 00 3.13¢ 1,250 3.00c 1,275 2.87¢ 275 
Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, ’ corrugated Sale Vas Rea s cae 3.69c 17 50 4. 36c 1,745 7.05¢ 3,000 5. 16c 495 
en SUS. 0:5 Sid atx’ Gone dla ea, Aw ben's Rn 8 SAGARA ee ce 2.35¢ 11 OO 2.40c 960 2.12¢ 500 1.88c 180 
Bands and Strips DARD ESL RVEESES Dhan ehh s RECARO TE eee 2.46c 11 10 0 1.65¢ 660 1.87c 795 1.65¢ 165 
* Middlesbrough; tScotch foundry iron; (1) Basic-bessemer; (2) Longwy. British export furnace coke £0 16s 9d ($4.01) f.0.b. Ferromanganese, 
£15 10s Od ($74.25) f.0.b. The equivalent prices in American currency are in dollars per ton for pig iron, coke, semifinished steel and rails; nished 
steel is quoted in cents per pound and tin platein dollars perbox. British quotations are for basic open-hearth steel; French, Belgian, Luxemburg, and 
German are for basic-bessemer steel, 











French Market Awaits Agreement 


ARIS, Jan. 15—The French iron combine or syndicate will be formed In semifinished steel transactions are 
Pp: steel market is dominated by to restrict production to some extent comparatively few but prices remain 

the state of the negotiations be- to stabilize prices. It is not believed firm since most of the mills are booked 

tween France and Germany in French iron and steel prices will drop several weeks ahead. The average price 
view of the conclusion of the commer- to any great extent since production for basic bessemer billets is 430 francs 
cial agreement. Up to Jan. 10, under costs are already so high as to leave ($23) per metric ton. A few export 
the provisions of the treaty of Ver- a small margin of profit. The in- orders are obtained at £5 5s to £5 
sailles, Lorraine products entered Ger- crease in inland freight rates is rais- 7s 6d ($25.75 to $26). Luxemburg 
many free of duty. Since on Jan. 10 ing the production cost of merchant and Belgium are keenly competing. It 
the commercial agreement was not bars by about 20 francs per ton. is reported the Nord railroad company 
concluded and negotiations toward the The pig iron market is satisfactory, has closed on 25,000 tons of standard 
establishment of a modus vivendi were especially for foundry pig iron. Anum- rails at an average of 500 francs 
in progress at the time of writing ber of orders for export have been ($26.80) per ton. This has been di- 
products entering Germany from for- obtained, directed to Great Britain, vided between three mills in the north- 
eign sources are subject to a tariff Switzerland and Italy. The export east of France. It is expected the city 
about 50 per cent higher than the pre- price is about 330 francs per metric of Constantine under the Tunisean gov- 
war tariff. This is of the greatest ton ($17.60) f.o.b. Antwerp or Dun- ernment is preparing to invite bids 
importance from the point of view of kerque. In the domestic market busi- on about 5000 tons of rails. The price 
Lorraine iron and steel producers who ness is more calm and concessions are of merchant bars varies greatly but 
in this way would lose the principal made on prices, some quotations being the average can be fixed at about 510 
outlet for their products. During De- as low as 305 francs ($16.30) per ton. francs ($27.50) per ton, the export 
cember and the first 10 days of Jan- The hematite market is easier but busi- price being about £6 ($28.50) f.o.b. 
uary large tonnages of Lorraine iron ness is still transacted in the East Antwerp. Plate prices are easier, the 
and steel were dumped in Germany in at 420 francs ($22.50) per ton. A average price being about 660 francs 
anticipation of events which have been French railroad company has -ordered ($35.50) per metric ton. The sheet de- 
recorded above, but uncertainty is 100 tons of pig iron containing less partment, which has been firm for 


causing uneasiness in the market. than 10 per cent phosphorus at 340 some time, is showing a slightly easier 
If a commercial agreement is not francs ($23.15) per ton at the furnace. tendency. The average price of 1250 
reached, in view of the surplus which Much hesitancy is noted in the steel francs ($67) for No. 24 gage black 


will be produced by Lorraine plants, market, due to the uncertain state sheets could be shaded by about 50 
it is possible some kind of national of the Franco-German negotiations. francs ($2.70) per ton. 
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duction of coke and 
pig iron in January passed 
000,000-ton mark for the fi 




























for 1924. 


ing the month 22 additional 


were placed 


furnaces in the 
largest 
last March. 


of all the 
This was the 
tive stacks since 


Pig iron made in 


December. 
31-day 


tons of 


December were 


PETE:  widcocwicseee 144 
ge FR eS 78 
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I” \ a ae s'eihlaitle sie 6 3 
Dr. Sos eke ve s.o'os oss 1 
SS Se ry ers 1 
Spiegel and ferro—all states 


Total 


number 
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Iron Output Continues Climb 


Pig Iron Made in January Aggregates 3,369,425 Gross Tons, Highest Since 
March, 1924—Operating Stacks Reach 251, Making 61 


Per Cent of Country’s Total Active 


EGISTERING another heavy in- 

crease of over 400,000 tons, pro- 
anthracite 
the 


’ 


time 
in 9 months and was the highest out- 
put since last March, the peak point 
Average daily production of 
over 108,000 tons per day was exceed- 
ed but once in the past year. Dur- 
furnaces 
in blast, this being but 


three less than the number blown in 
MONTHLY PRODUCTION 
1925 1924 1923 

January 3,369,425 3,015,480 3,228,226 
ere 3,073,619 2,993,918 
SES, “356 Gin acu 4 3,465,389 3,523,595 
DEtsivhcees «sees wan 3,226,107 3,546,308 
PT Mate ich hee we ekagais 2,619,986 3,868,486 
DERE SEGUVk tse. 26ed0eo0 2,022,836 3,667,868 
ee 17,423,417 20,828,401 
Dect enkem” cae seone 1,783,457 3,684,677 
Ce nto swe: o60 be eie 1,882,986 3,448,886 
Fee 2,053,617 3,117,526 
0 ES ee ree 2,461,727 3,142,642 
November 2,514,979 2,891,191 
ee ee ET 2,956,389 2,912,527 
ye ee eee 13,653,155 19,197,449 

Grand total.. 3,369,425 31,076,572 40,025,850 


during December. On the last day 
of the month 251 furnaces were ac- 
tive, a total representing 61 per cent 


country. 


of 


ac- 


January totaled 
3,369,425 gross tons; a gain of 413,036 
tons, or 14 per cent, over the 2,956,389 
Both January and 
months. 


On 


an average daily basis, production rep- 


JANUARY PIG IRON 
No. of day of month Tot 2 
stacks Jan. Dec., 


» 
J, 


AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 








1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 

Jan. 108,691 97,273 104,136 53,090 77,895 
my ~ wesene 105,987 106,925 58,220 68,906 
Mar weeeee 111,787 113,664 65.674 51,447 
April sesces 807,537 116,210 69,008 39,693 
May iT" "947515 124:790 745495 39,202 
June rie ve 67,427 122,262 78,748 35,466 
July Pete o6.0 57,531 118,860 77,517 27,892 

i lisweae's 60,741 111,254 58,408 30,802 
Sept. oeen 68,454 103,917 67 ,466 32,859 
Oct. nukes 79,410 101,375 84,827 39,821 
ee 83,832 96,373 94,870 47,165 
Dec. nabpee 95,367 . 93,952 99,468 52,992 
Ave. 108,691 84,908 108,659 73,563 45,223 


resented 108,691 tons per day, which, 
compared with the 95,367 tons per day 
of December, was an increase of 13,- 
324 tons per day, or 14 per cent. This 
was the highest daily output since 
March, 1924, when the 111,- 
787 per During the past 
month iron being made at the 
annual rate of 39,700,000 tons. 
Merchant iron produced in January 
amounted to 666,628 tons, a gain of 
31,902 tons over the December out- 
put of 634,726 tons. This indicated 
a daily rate of 21,504 tons in Jan- 
uary against a rate of 20,475 tons in 
December, an increase of 1029 tons. 
Steelworks or mnonmerchant iron 
amounted to 2,702,797 tons during the 
last month showed a gain of 
381,134 2,321,663 
of the preceding month. 
a daily this represented 
tons per day in January, an 


of 12,295 


rate was 


tons day. 


was 


and 


tons over the tons 
Reduced to 
87,187 
increase 
74,892-ton 


basis 


tons over the 











daily rate of the month before. 
On the last day of January, 251 
blast furnaces were in operation, this 
Total tonnage made Total 

Merchant Nonmerchant Jan Dec 
179,610 1,067,383 1,246,993 1,071,547 
16,593 681,7¢ 8,29 21,856 
123,800 107,488 231,288 228,024 
9,751 ; i 9,751 8,800 
83,724 119.6( 203.329 181,210 
106,064 240,8 46,943 270,864 
19,35¢ 49.634 68 984 2 2 
5,927 58,576 64,503 62.002 
10,500 58,889 69,389 59,12¢ 
1 ) 18,6 29 2 27,408 
666,628 2,702,797 3,369,425 2,956,389 
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being a gain of 22 over the 229 active 
on Dec. 31. During the month 9 mer. 
chant stacks were blown in and only 
or banked, the net gain 
stacks. Of the nonmetchant 
were blown in-vand 3 
operation, making a net 
Of the total num- 
blast on the last 
day of January, 61 were merchant and 
190 nonmerchant. The corresponding 
figures for December were 53 and 176 


Jan. 31 the Steel 


1 blown out 
being 8 
class, 17 stacks 
taken from 
gain of 14 stacks. 


ber of furnaces in 


respectively. On 


DIVISIONS OF PRODUCTION 





Non- Ferroman- Other 
1924 Merchant merchant Spiegel ganese ferro 
Jan. 707,710 2,307,770 7,948 19,735 ea 
Feb. 679,700 2,393,919 9,870 22,262 e 
Mar. 712,321 2;753,068 13,794 22,350 . ™ 
Apr. 708,151 2,517,956 4,240 23,580 163 
May 648,656 1,971,330 9,336 21,663 763 
June 551,408 1,471,428 9,410 20,563 779 
July 468,780 1,314,677 15,328 11,927 765 
Aug. 465,059 1,417,927 8,010 7,654 760 
Sept. 518,017 1,535,600 5,033 7,255 593 
Oct. 607,717 1,854,010 10,047 6,545 822 
Nov. 605,438 1,909,541 8,835 13,429 870 
Dec. 634,726 2,321,663 5,284 WHY 


Total 7,307,683 23,768,889 107,135 198,183 6,419 





Jan. 666,628 2,702,797 5,418 23,578 956 





corporation was operating 100 furnaces 
as compared with 87 on Dec. 31. 
Spiegeleisen made in January amount- 
ed to 5418 tons and increase 
of 134 tes over the 5284 tons of De- 
cember.. Berromanganese totaled 23,- 
578 against 21,220 tons in De- 
cember, the gain being 2358 tons. 
Stacks blown in during the month 
were: In Ohio: Two Ohio and one 
Mingo, Carnegie Steel Co.; Jeanette 
and Tod, Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co.; Toledo B, Pickands-Mather Co. 
In Pennsylvania: Steelton B= and 
Coatesville A, Bethlehem Steel Co.; 
one Edgar Thomson, one Duquesne, 
two Isabella and one New Castle, Car- 
negie Steel Co. In Illinois: Federal 
No. 1, By-Product Coke Corp.; South 
Works E and No. 9, Illinois Steel Co.; 
Iroquois No. 5, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. In Indiana: Gary No. 5, 
Illinois Steel Co.; one Madeline, In- 
land Steel Co. In Alabama: Etowah 
No. 9 and City No. 1, Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel & Iron Co.; Pioneer No. 2, Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co.; Oxmoor No. 
1, Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 


was an 


tons, 


Co. In Minnesota: One Duluth, Min- 
nesota Steel Co. In New York: Port 
Henry, Witherbee-Sherman Co.; and 


Buffalo A, M. A. Hanna Co. 

Stacks blown out during the month 
were: In Ohio: Haselton No. 1, Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co.; Martins Ferry, 


Wheeling Steel Corp.; River No. 3, 
McKinney Steel Co. In Alabama: 


Pioneer No. 3, Republic Iron & Steel 











iscuss Management of Sales 


Members of American Management Association in Convention at New York 
Consider Factors Contributing to Better Selling Methods — Problem of 
Relations Between Salesmen and Managers Stressed 


e 

- ROBLEMS of sales management, selection of work ized, many sales managers stressing this point as being 
y ers by psychological tests and education for indus of prime importance. 

n trial workers were the three main topics discussed Apprenticeship problems, policies in publishing employe 
it at the annual meeting of the American Management asso- magazines, health supervision manuals, the selection and 
3 ciation at New York last week. Although many phases placing of college graduates, employe lunchrooms, factors 
t of management were considered, the most attention was in compiling and maintaining personnel records, man- 
I centered on selling and the relations between salesman, job analyses, and payroll administration all were discussed 
t district managers and the sales manager. Selection of dis- at length. Dr. L. D. H. Weld, Swift & Co., delivered 
d trict sales managers also was discussed. an address on economics as yvelated to management. 

g The discussion on selling problems ranged from a con The officers of the association were re-elected. Newly 
6 sideration of the qualities to be sought in the personnel elected directors include C. E. Eveleth, General Electric 
. to the technic of selling as it pertains not only to the Co., Schenectady, N. Y.; S. F. Shattuck, Kimberley- 
ig individual salesman but also to the management. The psy Clarke Co., Neenah, Wis., and F. L. Sweetser, Dutches 
. chology of handling men engaged in selling was emphas Mfg. Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y 

ro 


(| Divorcing District Managers trom Detail 





9 
8 
0 , ‘ : ; , , e P j 2 
3 OO often the time of high-priced tated, should be caretul in selecting men may see exactly how the company wants 
: executives is frittered away on as district managers, as often a good the job done. 
4 work of a nonproductive chara salesman is spoiled in making a _ poor \ district sales manager or supervisor 
9 ter, according to various expressions. In manage! One speaker thought that should be rated on the points mentioned 
particular, it was stated that district of the candidate’s qualifications knowled. tbove and some additional ones. These 
‘ sales managers, because of the various should count 50 per cent, ability to make include the ability to instill enthusiasm 
; distractions to which they are subjected, use of that knowledge 25 per cent, and correct methods in his subordinates, 
s are able to have much less actual contact personal appearance and physical ability and his ability to open new accounts and 
with customers and prospects than is de- 10 per cent and practical experience 15 sell them in such a way that they later 
° sirable. * per cent an be handled by subordinate sales- 
e A good many companies, the dis Several speaker were substantially men. 
2 cussion showed, have given this prob creed that the candidate for the post ' One speaker decried the old saying 
- lem earnest attention Many of then ; district manager should be measured that a salesman must learn to speak in 
‘ have installed bonded bookkeepers and n these points Total business, cost the language of the production man and 
other assistants in their branch offices setting this business, desirability of the banker He said that a salesman 
h in order to relieve the district managers is business, percentage of quota, repeat Should speak his own language. He de 
» of the necessity of signing checks an rde Bee tndaiets and h ibility te cried a tendency in some directions to 
: attending to other minor details, thus pen new accounts. In addition to these Pay too much attention to charts and 
: permitting them to devote the greater points, the opinions held about him b eports analyzing last year’s business 
d portion of their time t les promotio he general sales manager and the di What happened last year, he said, is over 
’ work ict sales manager should be considered. the dam. No company should permit its 
. Selecting District Managers lt was said, however, that such ratings salesmen to become hide-bound in any 
1 How to measure and grade the district nerally are subject to human factors Way The viewpoint of the salesman 
, sles manager or sales supervisor, wa that they should be checked carefully hould be fresh and kept directed toward 
: A ; : : : 
% nother subject that received conside fore selection is made morrow This speaker said that he 
able attention nfortunately, there ha When a mat is been selecte soe asks 4 salesman why he is not 
¥ been no classification of the different the post of district manager, his duties loing as well as or better than last year. 
kinds of sales organizations For 1 should be carefully defined He should He asks him instead who he is seeing 
- stance. one company is represented by one now whether he is to be a sales super today, hoy a machines he has ow: 
. man in each territory Another has di visor, a supervisor-salesman or whether on demonstration, whom he is going to 
| trict managers with one or two assistants s to be principally a salesman. If he is _— the next day and the next few 
‘ Others have armies of salesmen in each ging to be a supervisor, he must know: days after that 
. . ° . 7 — P hie + c : < Iriwice 
1 territory, captained by a_ district man exactly what he is going to supervise. One Celts end Motes 
ager or supervisor Others send their sales manager stated at the meeting that 
salesmen out from the main office. Still in order that there may be no room for It was clearly indicated that a sales 
; others do a mail order business. Most misunderstanding, he regularly visits the man can make too many calls in a day 
% of fhe discussion at the meeting con district managers On these visits he to be effective One sales execttive 
cerned the problems of the companies oes not merely talk over the situation stated that he had made a study of the 
I having a big sales force in cach terri- in the district, but actually takes over daily calls of a large number of sales- 
tory. the district manager’s job bodily and has men over a long period. This showed 
Companies of this character, it was the district man look on in order that he that when the calls fall under a certain 
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number or go beyond a certain number 
the orders fall off. As a result, he said, 
he obtained a very clear and definite 
measure as to the number of calls a 


salesman should make in his average 
day’s work, 
Many companies suffer because they 


do not give information frankly to their 
employes, it was stated. Many com- 
panies are chary about disclosing details 
of their business to minor sales depart- 
ment heads, and sales representatives, so 
that the latter to some extent are work- 
ing in the dark. A policy of frank- 


ess as far as possible, was advised. 

A masterly address on “Leadership 
and Discipline’ was presented by Col. 
E. Z. Steever, General Electric Co. This 
may be summarized as follows: 

“Some managers, though themselves 
rule through fear and 
“yes-men” 

they 


sur- 
who 


courageous, 
round 
are afraid to say 
think. Such a 
deal of valuable advice. 
duction at maximum 

speed and lowest 
today to 


with 
what 


themselves 
honestly 
a great 

To get out pro- 
quantity, greatest 


manager loses 


cost, it is 
rather than 


necessary 


lead men drive 


them. Leadership means that the men 
must be kept happy and contented, and to 
accomplish this the manager must have a 
deep sense of human understanding, Loy- 
alty must be earned; it always begins at 
the top, never at the bottom.” 

Col. made an _ interesting 
comment on the matter of wages. He 
said a manager must keep close observa- 
tion of the wages paid to the different 
men. When he finds that a man is 
making too little money he should at 
once investigate the cause and find a 
remedy. 


Steever 


Study Selecting and Training of Employes 


SYCHOLOGICAL tests for de- 
termining the abilities and under- 
standing the human susceptibili- 

ties of workers have being 

a joke to thoughtful employers in this 

country, according to statements at one 

of the sessions of the convention. Some 
of the largest concerns are conducting 
experiments with a view to determine 
the best methods of applying such 
Apparently no companies 
the actual use ol 


ceased 


tests. have 
gotten as far as 
such psychological tests as were em- 
ployed by the army during the war 
In fact it was the opinion, not only 
of employment managers, but of psy- 
chologists themselves, that the science 
of applied psychology has not yet been 
sufficiently developed to merit its gen- 
eral adoption by industry. 

C. S. Yoakum, University of Michi- 
gan, went so far as to venture the 
opinion that “personnel accounting” 
ultimately will supplant the present 
method of dollar accounting. He re- 
garded all present limitation of psy- 
chological tests as being of a tempor- 
ary character. All calculations, he said, 
having dollars at one end, have human 
material on the other end. The manu- 
facturer who knows how to make the 
most of his human material will ob- 
tain the best results in dollars. 


Salesmen Given Ratings 

speakers was the 
sonnel director of a radiator concern 
which gives its salesmen ratings in 
accordance with their performance. Re- 
cently it gave 150 of them a psycho- 
logical test and the results were 
found in all cases to 
the ratings based on performance. In 
this test the company learned some 
things which enabled it greatly to im- 
prove on its old method of selecting 
employes. A representative of an inter- 
nationally known soap company told 
about intelligence tests which it ad- 
ministers to prospective salesmen. It 


Among the per- 


correspond to 
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who fall below 


rejects 


not only rejects men 
a certain mark, but it 
who go above a certain mark. This is 
because the men go above the 
mark generally 
unusual intelligence 
are not. satisfied 
and leave the company shortly to go 
into something where greater ability 
is appreciated. 

General sentiment favored the use of 
intelligence tests for 


those 


who 
men of 
who 


prove to be 
and 
with 


energy, 


selling soap, 


determining the 
mental processes cf prospective sales- 
said, 


men. salesman, it 


must think faster than his prospective 


A good was 


customers. A measure of the salesmen’s 


alertness of mind, therefore, is of 
value. Incidentally, the mental test 
which Thomas A. Edison gave ap- 
plicants for employment which was 


newspapers of the 
years ago came 
Speakers held 
Edison’s 


published in the 
country a couple of 
in for some comment. 
that the real purpose of Mr. 
questionnaire was to determine the can- 
didate’s capacity to be interested. The 
capacity to be interested, it was stated, 
is a great asset to a salesman or exe- 
cutive. With reference to salesmen, one 
speaker stated that he frequently keeps 
salesmen on his payroll despite the fact 
they are not bringing in enough busi- 
that he likes 
representation which 


ness, for the 
the character of 
they give. Others had been dismissed, 


reason 


he said, for the reason that they did 
not represent the company properly 
even though their volume of business 


was good. 

The placing and introducing of em- 
ployes was the subject of a compre- 
hensive paper by Earl B. 
the Curtis Publishing Co., 


Morgan of 
Philadelphia. 


Many executives are not. getting 
desired results from their employes, 
it was stated for the simple reason 
that they do not train them properly. 
It was estimated that only about 15 
per cent of the salesmen’s training can 


be given on a classroom basis. About 
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85 per cent of the training must be 
done by the executive nearest to the 
salesman. Such training is a day-to- 
day necessity and requires close study 
of each man’s performance. In Partic- 
ular, should be 


attention given to 


the causes of failures to book orders, 


which after all, is the basic require- 
ment of the salesman. 
In order that employes may be 


trained properly, it is necessary to 
train the executives in the art of train- 
ing. Unless an executive has this 
ability to train his subordinates, it was 


said, he is lacking in one of the most 
important requirements of an executive, 


Sales Manuals Developed 


Many a sales manager, it was said, 
would blush with shame could he hear 
some of his salesmen present 
arguments to prospective customers, 
The manuals was shown 
at the meeting to have been developed 
to a high plane by companies having 
a large number of salesmen. One com- 
pany traced remarkable results to these 
sales manuals; on one occasion jt in- 
structed all of the men to send in 
their manuals, and picking out the 
ten books which showed severest signs 
of usage, it found that they belonged 
to the 10 best salesmen. 


selling 


use of sales 


Care must be exercised in the com- 
pilation of sales manuals. The first 
step must be an analysis of the neces- 
sary training for salesmen and the 
factors and obstacles involved in the 
sale of the company’s products. It 
was stated that the best sources of 


information for meeting these factors 
and overcoming these obstacles proved 
to be the company’s expert salesmen. 
A good deal of consideration was 
given to the subject of classroom train- 
ing of employes. A number of com- 
panies follow the policy of giving 
classroom training to employes to fit 
them for doing their work in the most 


efficient way 


ca 
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Automobile Output Shows 
Decline in 1924 


Washington, 3.—The department 
of commerce announces the total pro- 
duction of American-made motor vehicles 
for 1924, with separate totals for those 
made in the United States and for those 
manufactured or assembled in Canada. 
The 1924 total of 3,261,682 passenger cars 
and 375,396 trucks in both the United 
States and Canada are not strictly com- 
parable with the totals for the two pre- 
vious years, since not all the Canadian 
production was formerly included in the 
grand total; the totals for 1924 com- 
parable with prior years are 3,202,059 
passenged cars and 362,037 trucks, com- 
paring with 3,637,216 passener cars and 
376,444 trucks in 1923. 

The table below is based on figures re- 
ceived from 166 for re- 
months, 69 passenger cars 
and 113 making (16 making 
both passenger trucks). Data 
for earlier include 56 additional 
manufacturers now out of business, while 


Feb. 


manufacturers 
cent making 
trucks 
cars and 
months 


December data for 11 small firms ‘were 
not received in time for inclusion in 
this report. Figures on truck-production 


also include fire apparatus, street sweep- 


ers and busses. The data follow: 


Passenger Cars 
1922 1923 1924 
January 81,696 223,822 293,798 
PODruary ..sces 109,171 254,782 343,431 
March 152,962 319,789 356,976 
April 197,224 344,661 346,320 
Sr 232,462 350,460 286,146 
ME, 6 5%50 163,053 337,442 224,965 
Sa 225,103 297,413 244,387 
August 249,498 314,431 255,073 
September 187,711 298,964 263,411 
October 217,582 335,041 260,839 
November 215,362 284,939 204,313 
December 208,016 275,472 182,023 
* Revised. 
1922 1923 1924 
January 9,596 19,732 30,627 
February 13,360 22,173 32,756 
March 20,036 35,284 36,270 
April 22,665 38,085 37,760 
May 24,120 43,730 35,112 
June 26,354 41,173 28,884 
July 22,083 30,692 26,227 
August .. 24,711 30,872 28,503 
September 19,495 28,578 31,829 
October 21,824 30,139 32,332 
November piedés 21,967 28,073 27,766 
December 20,394 27,762 27,324 


* Revised. 


1924 Furniture Sales 


Washington, Feb. 3.—December  ship- 
ments of steel furniture stock goods, 
based on reports to the department of 
commerce from 22 manufacturers, 
amounted to a total value of $1,611,075, 
as against $1,411,363 in November, and 


$1,455.836 in December a year ago. 
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The total shipments in 1924 were 
valued at $17,381,252, as compared with 


$16,834,029 in 1923. The following 
‘table gives comparative figures since 
the beginning of 1919: 

REED Vas cles Wn Oh sao tan Che eae eee $10,895,203 
De... Kaveee Ubcdelben oh ee hee eee 17,659,303 

5 ee er ee ree ret 14,327,830 

1922 1923 1924 

ee eee $983,834 $1,362,470 $1,592,338 
February ...... 967,125 1,307,173 1,605,409 
CS eee 1,087,228 1,709,206 1,661,303 
BO sea ctdecs 1,058,382 1,520,286 1,658,610 
SEES cnescce ++. 1,056,735 1,506,072 1,505,367 
ne cca cken es 1,015,463 1,401,950 1,270,615 
FOS waksdeinss 945,768 1,247,605 1,115,792 
SOP 943,087 1,345,147 1,184,611 
September ..... 1,062,495 1,273,259 1,291,867 
eee 1,227,447 1,365,600 1,472,902 
November ...... 1,204,310 1,339,425 *1,411,363 
December 1,376,152 1,455,836 1,611,075 


..++12,928,026 16,834,029 17,381,252 





Totals 


* Revised. 


Canada’s Iron and Steel 
Imports $143,000,000 


Ont., 
for the 12 months ending with 
1924, amounted to $818,671,463 
Exports in the 
to $1,089,194.223. Iron and_ steel and 
their products to the value of $143,010,407 
and nonferrous the 
$40,853,243 were during 
period. The exports of iron 
products as $60,445,565. Non 
ferrous metals to the value of $77,813,451 
were exported. In the same period $17, 
558,750 worth of iron and steel was im- 
ported from the United Kingdom; and 
$122,243,303 from the United States. Ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom were valued 
at $8,603,350, and to the United States 
$5,672,028. 


Tron 


Toronto, Feb. 2.—Imports into 
Canada 

October, 
amounted 


same period 


value of 
the 


metals to 

imported 
value of 
and its 


ore 1,130,534 tons 
was imported. Other imports were roll- 
ing mill products, valued at $37,622,397; 
pigs, ingots, etc., $2,098,010; wire $3,- 
002,982; engines and boilers $7,664,727; 
farm implements $7,292,300; machinery 
$25,855,520; passenger automobiles $8,- 
279,160, and automobile parts $15,622,326. 


amounting to 


Exports for the same period were as 


follows: Aluminum bars and blocks $3,- 


698,383; brass $522,949; copper $11,- 
586,401; iron, pigs, ingots, ete, $1,- 
229,254; scrap $578,363: bars and rods 
$1,143,154; rails $304,835; tubing and 


pipe $1,524,273; wire $1,437,385; engines 
$204,234; farm implements $11,073,265; 
machinery $4,105,505; freight automobiles 
$4,757,358; passenger automobiles $23,- 
109,331: automobile parts $4,849,240; lead 
$6,053.033: nickel $9.374 909. 


Steel Barrel Production 
Jumps in December 
Washington, Feb. 3.—-Production of 


steel barrels in December totaled 413,- 
785, an increase of 22,384 over 391,401 
in November, according to returns to 
the department of commerce from 30 
establishments operating 35 plants. The 
December total was the second largest 
month since May, when 418,381 barrels 
were produced. Shipments in Decem- 
ber totaled 407,474 as compared with 
389,230 in November. 


Production Shipments 


tl er 307,189 303,668 615,485 
February . 370,966 362,725 608,660 
eee 394,478 394,756 601,663 
Po re 416,628 420,129 614,102 . 
BEN C6 oka sas 418,381 425,397 $82,0: 
MG '-é5 oe eee 385,155 382,550 421,870 
i“ “eeereerere 407,258 519,034 
August 396,112 398,312 (1)715,480* 
September .... 385,212 389,064 905,870* 
October ...... 447,900 442,569 (1)682,533* 
November .... 391,401 389,230 1,230,808 
December . 413,785 407,474 1,586,034" 


(1) Figures have been revised since the pub- 
lication of the report for that month. 

*Total unfilled orders on hand at the end of 
the month were divided as follows: 


For delivery For delivery 
within 30 days beyond 30 days 


(barrels) (barrels) 
August 201,131 514,349 
September ...... 218,830 687,040 
October ........ 238,426 444,107 
November ..-» 549,188 681,620 
December . 315,502 1,273,532 


Locomotive Sales Drop 


Washington, Feb. 3.—Shipment of 
locomotives for domestic shipment gained 
in December, totaling 132 as compared 
with 123 in November. Foreign sales 
remained at the total of all ship- 
ments for December being 142 as com- 
pared with 133 for the month preceding. 
Unfilled orders in December were 431 and 
Following is a com- 


ten, 


in November 397. 
parison of shipments and unfilled orders 


in 1924: 


Year --Shipment—, Unfilled orders 
and month Total Domes. Total Domes. 
1920 monthly ave. 199 110 1,323 894 
1921 monthly ave, 112 69 + 337 206 
1922 monthly ave. 106 88 889 791 
1923 monthly ave. 266 249 1,592 1,513 

1924 
. ere 151 147 376 344 
February ....... 99 92 499 466 
BE gacccauess 132 128 534 494 
jy’. Severrerrre. 73 63 640 586 
MS « Sues Gadde 111 93 643 5389 
Mc dvnsseseeus 145 134 531 462 
a eae 140 130 483 416 
ME. nicccnene 139 121 361 306 
September ....... 104 79 386 333 
OS rr 96 78 “5 398 
November ....... 133 123 397 331 
November ...... 142 132 431 358 

TOM Sveveos 1,465 1,320 
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[ Societies News 


MPORTANCE of heating and ven- 

tilating in industry was emphasized 
at the thirty-first annual meeting of 
the American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers at Boston last 
week. Among the technical papers 
presented were “Heating and Ventilat 
ing as It Applies to the Modern Steam 
Power Plant,” by Davis S. Boyden 
and A. D. Williams and “Effect of 
Temperature Upon the Friction of 
Water in Pipes,” by F. E. Giesecks. 
Officers for 1925 were elected as fol- 
lows: President, Samuel E. Dibble, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh: First vice president, Wil 
liam H. Driscoll, New York; second 
vice president, F. Paul Anderson, Lex 
ington, Conn. 





Addresses Purchasing Agents Club 


“The Manufacture of Iron and Steel” 
was the subject of an illustrated lecture 
given by Prof. John H. Nelson of the 
Wyman-Gordon Co., Worcester, Mass., 
before the Worcester Accountants and 


Purchasing Agents club at a meeting 


held in Worcester, Jan. 27 
“tn ok 
New Director Is Elected 


At a memorial meeting of the Pitts 


burgh Coal Exchange held in Pitts- 
burgh Jan. 29 in honor of the late 
William Whigham and J. Herman 


Rodgers, directors of the coal exchange, 
Ambrose Diehl, vice president of the 


Carnegie Steel Co., was elected to 


the directorate to succeed Mr. Whig 
ham 

* a > 
Engineers Hear National President 
William F. Durand, national presi 


lent of the American Society of M« 


Engineers, addressed the 
Mass., 

and accomplishments of the 
society M. Latham of Cromp- 
ton & Knowles Works, chair 


man of the local section, presided and 


chanical 


Worcester, section recently on 
the ideals 
Harry 


Loom 


Dr. Ira N. Hollis, president of Wor 
cester Polytechnic institute, was on 
of the speakers 

oe ot 
Blast Furnace Operators Meet 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Eastern States Blast Furnace and Coke 
Oven association will be held at the 
William Penn hotel, Pittsburgh, Feb 
19. H. E. McDonnell, superintendent 
of blast furnaces, Weirton Steel Co., 
Steubenville, O., is secretary-treasurer 
of the association. This organization, 
of which L. E. Riddle, .eneral super- 
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intendent of the city blast furnaces, 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, is 
president, now has an active member- 
ship of 174 coke oven and blast fur 
nace operators and designers. 


Metal Trades Establish 
Toledo Branch 


A branch of the National Metal 
Trades association has been organized 
at Toledo, O., with Frank Collins, Na- 


tional Supply Co., as president. Fol- 
lowing are the members: Baker Bros., 
Bock Bearing Co., Bunting Brass & 


Bronze Co., Conklin Pen Co., The 
Dura Co., Detroit Range Boiler & 
Steel Barrel Co., Gerity-Whitaker 


Nagle Co., Haughton Elevator & Ma- 
chine Co., Kent-Owens Co., Mather 


Spring Co., Maumee Pattern Co., 
Meilink Steel Safe Co., Merrell Mfg. 
Co., W. G. Nagel Electric Co., Na- 
tional Supply Co., Shaw-Kendall En- 


gineering Co., Standard Steel Tube 
Co., and Toledo Steel Products Co. 

The association’s national executive 
committee also has acted favorably on 
applications for membership from the 
following: G. A. Norton Co., Boston; 
Republic Flow Meter Co., Chicago; 
Berninghaus Co., Cincinnati; 
Chain Co., Muskegon, Mich.; 
Mitchell Co., St. Louis; Val- 
Co., St. Louis; and St. 


Louis Can Co., St. Louis 


Fugene 
How e 

John E. 
ley Electric 


To Operate New Tin Mills 
The Bethlehem Steel Co. has placed 


in operation six of the 12 new tin mills 


at Sparrows Point and work of con- 


struction of the remaining six is being 


rapidly completed 











Convention Calendar | 

Feb. 16-17—American Institute of Mining and 

Metallurgical Engineers Winter meeting at 

Engineering Societies building, New York 

| | S ples : West Thirty-nint] call 
New York, is secretary. 

Feb. 16-21—American Ceramic society. Annual 

meeting at Columbus, O. Ross C. Purdy, 


Lord Hall, Ohio State university, Columbus, 
O., is secretary. 

Feb. 24-27—American Concrete institute. An- 
nual meeting in Chicago. Harvey Whipple, 
1807 Grand boulevard. is secretary. 

April 22-23—National Metal Trades association. 
Annual meeting at Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland. 
¥. E. Nyhan, Peoples Gas b Chicago, 
| secretary 


€ 








May 5-7—Southern Supply and Machinery Deal- 
ers’ association and American Supply and 
Machinery Manufacturers’ association. Joint 
meeting at <Atlanta-Biltmore hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga F. D. Mitchell, 1819 Broadway, New 
York, is secretary-treasurer 

May 6-8—Society of Industrial Engineers. An 
nual meeting at Hotel Winton, Cleveland 

Dent, 608 South Dearborn street, 

secretary. 


Society of 


George C 
Chicago, is executive 


May 18-21—American Mechanical 


Engineers. Spring meeting at Milwaukee 
Calvin W. Rice, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, 
New Yorl s secretary 


FEBRUARY 5, 


Gas Products Dealers 
Discuss Selling 


Production was subordinated to self- 
the eleventh midwinter 


ing at con- 
vention of the Gas Products associ- 
tion at Chicago, Jan 22-24, attended 


by representatives of 
oxygen, 


producers of 
acetylene and 
makers of equipment for using in- 
dustrial gases in the welding and cut- 
ting of metal. Attendance was the 
largest of any convention in the his- 
The “pros- 
perity convention” was the designation 
of the meeting, so called because of 
the bright outlook for the industry 
and the of the fact that 
the greatest development lies along the 
path of intensified selling. 

H. B. Pearson, Burdett Oxygen & 
Hydrogen Co., Chicago, vice president 
of the association, welcomed the dele- 
gates in the absence of M. L. Good- 
rich, Swift & Co., who is president. 
Charles T. Allen, Chicago, secretary, 
reviewed the growth and activities of 
the past and forecast great im 
1925. 
meetings of apparatus 
manufacturers were led by W. A. 
Slack, Torchweld Equipment Co., Chi 


cago. As a 


hydrogen and 


tory of the association. 


recognition 


year 
provement for 


Three group 


group, the manufacturers 
co-operation with the 
producers of gases to develop the in- 
dustry. Prospects were held never to 
have been brighter; especially in the 
where the outlook 


joints with 


pledged thei: 


building industry, 


) supplanting riveted 


velded was pronounced good. 


Methods for eliminating losses from 
he financial and production standpoint, 
were cited by B. L. Klooster, M. § 
Kuhns & Co., Chicago. Discussions 

connection 


were led by E. J 


mn technical problems in 
vith production 
Luening, consulting engineer, Chicago 
The next association 


place not yet 


meeting of the 
June at a 


Will Use Single Drives 
he hot strip mill which the Acme 
steel Goods Co., Chicago, is adding 
Riverdale, IIL, will 
have a coolimg bed 250 feet long and 
each of the 14 stands of rolls of the 
mill will be geared to individual mo 


work at 


The new mill will be housed 
in a 1300-foot addition to the cold 
finishing mill building which it erected 
a year ago. The horsepower of the 
mill motors will probably total 11,000 
Foundations will be completed in 60 
days and the new mill is expected to 
be in full production in about nine 
months, 











Classification of Hot Strip Steel Extras 
EFFECTIVE FEB. 5, 1925 


WIDTH Slitting Pickling 


C3 3b Es Se Bee ity Se tk Sk 6x 8X 10x 12s Ste 144” Under 14%” Deci- Ga’ 
Ga. Deci- So . @& & & 6 & SS .. SS Be we ee to sad 1%” and mal No 
No. mal %  % ®& FH H ? 1% 2 2% 3 3% 4 5 6 8 10 1244 15 20 Wider Wider 
fs’ .187 . 187 - f 
$  °180 "180 } 
8 Ay 1.20 .90 .70 .55 .40 .25 .15 .10 .05 Base Base Base Base Base Base Base Base .0S5 .10 .15 25 55 40 .165 8 
9 .14 148 9 
0 .134 134 10 
4" i 1.30:3.00 75 .@ .48 . .® .1S .20 6 0 OO 8S .O.6 3 25.8: ee 55 40 i‘. 4 
il a | . 
12 109 1.401.110 .85 .65 .50 .35 .25 .® .88 .10 .10 .10 1 Me MM LM «mM Le Oe aoe eee 
is -.0es i560... .© 3S © 2 2 .mw 6 BB 2 1. a ee <a ee a a ..@«@ 2 3 
4 0 OBS 1.70 1.301.00 .75 .@ .45 135 «62S OOS lO US COS Oh SD Cea ae ee eee .50 .083 14 
6 -tee EPL. .O .6 SD .&@ SE 2B .B .8 @ .. a ae 5 931.6 . 28 55 .072 15 
16 .065 2.101.601.20 .90 .70 .55 .45 .30 .25 .20 .20 .30 .30 .40 .55 .70 .85 1.001.115 40 3=.75 .065 16 
7 .@58 2.301.801.401.00 .80 .€@ .50 .3 .25 .2 .25 .40 535 .© LOLS 40 =.80 65 .058 17 
18 CF 2:02.01.01.0 . .<@ .35 @ .3S 33 135 .3D ste ee eee ee 55 .85 70 «.049 18 
19.042 2.40 1.80 1.401.10 .80 .60 .50 .45 .50 .55 .65 .85 1.05 1.25 1.45 oe oe Ae eee 
20 = .035 2.00 1.60 1.301.00 .70 .60 .60 .70 .80 .901.15 1.40 55 .95 .80 .035 20 
21 032 2.40 2.00 1.601.20 .90 .80 .85 1.10 032 21 
22 .028 2.90 2.40 2.00 1.50 1.20 1.10 1.25 028 22 
23 025 2.80 2.40 1.90 1.50 1.30 1.50 025 23 


FOR INTERMEDIATE GAGES THE EXTRA FOR THE NEXT LIGHTER GAGE WILL BE CHARGED 


Annealing 40¢ per 100 Ibs. 


QUANTITY EXTRAS, Less than 2,000 Ibs, but not less than 1,000 Ib. of one size, 25c per 100 Ibs., less than 1,000 Ibs. of one size, 50c per 100 Ibs. 
CUTTING EXTRAS 
2,000 pounds Under Under Under Under 
or 2,000 pounds 1,500 pounds 1,000 pounds 500 pounds 
More to to to 
1,500 pounds 1,000 pounds 500 pounds 
Cutting to lengths of 60 inches and over with pieces No charge 10 20 .40 .60 
Cutting to lengths over 48 inches to 59 inches inclusive 10 20 .30 .50 .70 
Cutting to lengths over 24 inches to 48 inches inclusive 15 .25 35 .55 75 
Cutting to lengths over 12 inches to 24 inches inclusive 30 .40 . 50 .70 .90 


Cutting to lengths over 60 inches without end pieces 10 per cent extra per 100 Ibs. 


Subject to change without notice. 











New Strip Steel Card Is Issued 
P ITTSBURGH, 3.—With a 


view of eliminating the multiplicity 

of base prices which have applied 
of late to hot-rolled flats, representative 
hot strip steel manufacturers 
sued a new classification of extras dated 
Feb 2, taking the place of the April 
2, 1923 card. This new card of extras, 
is aimed to bring about one base price 
on hot strips, even on the narrower sizes 


Feb 


2000 shares $100 par value to 2000 shares 
no par value. 


actual weight of each sketch from the 
estimated table weight of the smallest 
rectangular plate from which the said 
sketch can be secured, the difference to 
be invoiced at the rectangular plate price, 
less an allowance for the value as scrap, 
which allowance shall be 40 per cent of 
the base price of rectangular plate. 
“The 40 per cent referred to is the av- 
erage ratio between No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing steel scrap and finished plate prices 
in the United States over a period of 15 





have is- 


Plate Extras Now Are 
Simplified 











under l-inch in the thin gages, which Philadelphia, Feb. 3.—Plate salesmen years. 
. ° “ ‘ > . , ‘ 
have been quoted all the way from have received many requests in the past h ee cooing ve 2 gg! — 
ne ’ s ’ ae the difference is to be invoiced, is he 
275, 75 > ne : from consumers puzzled and desiring to ; . ee 
2.75c to 3.75¢, base. The new card om co ) p wale > : g * to be the net price f.0.b. mill, which the 
involves only slight increases. know the price on p ates taking cutting maker would have realized had the rec- 
Some slight changes in the quantity ¢Xtras. Extras for cutting to length are tangle been shipped to the same destin- 
snd annealing extras also are incorpor- easily understood, but there is a lot of ation as the sketch cut from it.” 
ated in the new card. Quantity extras detail about the extras for cutting The Lukens Steel Co. has isued a new 
are increased 10 cents per 100 pounds sketches. For many consumers the task card of extras in which it completely 
on quantities of less than 2000 pounds of figuring out the sketch extras is like eliminates the foregoing complicated lan- 


tackling a Chinese puzzle. It is cus- 


but not less than 1000 pounds, inclusive guage. The company made a study of 
of one size. On quantities less than tomary for the mills to charge an extra its costs of cutting sketches over the 
1000 pounds of a size, the extra now is of 10 cents per 100 pounds for regular fast five years and arrived at figures 
50 cents instead of 35 cents, as here- sketches, and an extra of 20 cents per which represent the average cost per 
tofore. The annealing extra now is 40 100 pounds for irregular sketches, with pound of all the sketches cut during that 
cents, whereas it has been 30 cents. Cut- an additional charge described in the ex- extended period. It has incorporated 
ting extras too, have been increased; [ra cards as follows: these costs right in its sketch extras, 
on 2000 pounds or more, cutting to “All sketch plates (other than those thus enabling the consumer to make his 





lengths 12 inches to 24 inches inclusive, 


is 30 cents against 20 cents. 


Plate Metal 
has increased 


Rolled 
nw. Y¥.. 


Co., Brooklyn, 


its capital from 
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sheared to a radius) will be invoiced at 
actual weight of the sketch, at the base 
price, plus standard card extras (includ- 
ing sketch extras mentioned above), 
with an additional charge for waste, if 
any, to be determined by deducting the 


price computation without special study. 

Another noteworthy feature of the new 
Lukens extra card is that the extras are 
quoted in cents per 100 pounds a 
of cents per pout: 
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Buffing Wheel Is Specially Made 
The Bias Buff & Wheel Co., Inc., Jersey City, 
N. J., has announced the design of a new buf- 
N 21) fing w! eel, a distinction of which is that the 
cloth is cut on the bias. In other words, at 
ill points on the circumference 
ae: , fol of the buff, the threads are 












at approximately 45 degrees to 
the tangent at that point. This 
onstruction is claimed to pre- 
vent threads flying off, caus- 
ng all threads to whip the 
work, causes better retention 


/ . ; . 
of tripoli and gives a balanced 


, vheel when in use 
da a ec ls 


Abrasive Wheel Reduces Heating 
The Gardner Machine Co., Beloit, Wis., has 


<op: ; 
ay just introduced on the market a deep corru- 
No. 24 gated abrasive disk designed especially for 


grinding work presenting large surfaces. It 














is said to eliminate warping 
of castings from excessive 
heat generation. The sur- 
face of the disk is corrugated 
with holes which run practic- 
ally through the disk to the 
cloth backing. Advantages 
claimed are rapid and_ cool 
cutting and freedom from 


glazing of the disk. 








Stock Simplifies Thread Cutting 
‘ The Reed Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa., has brought out 
ay a ratchet pipe stock which will cut threads of 


No 22 any pitch, both right and left-hand, on any 


size bolt or pipe up to 2 inches diameter. The 

















stock has no lead screw. Ease in ee ns 


Pe 


operation is claimed as one’ of 






the chief advantages of the new 
tool. For increased leverage the 
tool has a telescopic handle. Four 
adjustable guides center the stock 
on the pipe. Reverse is accom 
plished by a turn of the arrows. 
Changing of dies can be affected 


in a minimum of of time. 





Steady Rest Is of Improved Type 
The Porter-Cable Machine Co., Syracuse, 
<p> N. Y., recently has brought out an improved 


No.25 toolmaker’s steady rest of the box type de- 


sign and large capacity The jaws are 7%-inch 














round steel ground to size. 
Each has a slot milled the full 
length for a key to prevent 
turning of the jaw. Each 
jaw is controlled by a knurled 
headed screw and a conven- 
ient knurled lock nut \ 


] 


quarter turn locks or unlocks 


the jaws, no wrench being 





needed for the adjustment. 








Develops Four-Spindle Automatic 

A The Bullard Machine Tool Co., Bridgeport, 
ay Conn., has brought out a four-spindle model 

No 23 of its automatic machine for performing a va- 

riety of circular machining cuts, such as bor- 














ing, turning, facing, etc., on a series of identical pieces 
in process under conditions exactly suited to each op- 
eration. The standard tool is a six-spindle unit, conse 
quently the four-spindle size was designed for installa 
tion where _ pro- 
duction schedules 
do not require the 
maximum  quan- 















tities turned out 
by the larger tool. 
All desirable uni 
versal features are 
incorporated. Sup 
plementary side 
heads can be in- 


stalled as shown. 











Special Planers for Heavy Duty 


m The Consolidated Machine Tool Corp., Roch- 
<p> ester, N. Y., recently has completed several 
No. 26| !tcavy-duty planers of special design. These 
machines are used for planing locomotive 
guides and similar work where, to get maximum pro- 
duction, it is desirable to cut in both directions. To 














accomplish this, two sets of housings are used, each 
carrying a crossrail on which are mounted two heads. 
As the two crossrails face each other two of the cutting 
tools are at work constantly. One set of housings is 
bolted to the bed in the usual manner. To accommodate 
varying lengths of work, however, the other set of hous- 
ings is adjustable along the bed by slides. A separate mo- 
tor moves this set of housings to the desired position. 
The main drive is by a 50-horsepower reversing motor 
having a speed range of 250 to 500 revolutions per min 


ute. Control is by push button. 
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c . 
Sell Production 
Page 
the accompanying Machine Di- 
gest. For several years this company 
has manufactured a six-spindle auto- 
matic machine which by simultaneous 
accomplishes a variety of 
identi- 
condi- 


(Concluded from 391) 


Tool 


operation 
machining cuts on a series of 
process under 
suited to 


ca! pieces in 
tions exactly each 

tion. It is a tool 
sisting of a combination of six 
vidual production units under 
matic centralized control; each 
independent and _ widely 
riable and feeds. 

It was found, however, that the pro- 
duction schedules of many 
turers do not require the 
quantities of which the six-spindle ma- 
chine is capable, 
require the greater variety of machin- 
one piece. In 
Bullard 
four-spindle 


opera- 
con- 
indi- 
auto- 
unit 
va- 


standardized 


having 
speeds 


manufac- 
maximum 
the work 


nor does 


ing operations on any 


view of this condition, the 
company has developed a 
machine to the 


this class of manufacturers. 


meet requirements of 


The 


model retains all the universal features 


new 


of the larger machine. It does re- 
strict in a measure the variety of op- 
erations which may 
in one chucking and to a 


tent 


be accomplished 
certain ex- 


proportionally lengthens the pro- 


duction time for any piece, but it has 
the important feature of automatic me- 
chanical control of all operating func- 
tions and also provides for indepen- 
dent setting of speeds and feeds for 


each of the working stations. 
Heads Set Independently 


The machine has four work-holding 
the carrier and four sta- 
tions the central column for 
processing the work. The first  sta- 
tion without tools permits the opera- 
tor to unload the finished work and 
chuck the rough piece while the spin- 
dle stands idle. Stations No. 2, 3 
and 4 are provided with universal tool 
carrying heads which may be set in- 
dependently. Where sufficient tooling 
capacity for certain work is not avail- 


spindles in 
about 


able with the three main heads, a 
supplementary side head may be 
mounted. Provision is made on the 
supporting column for the _ applica- 
tion of this unit at any or all three 
of the working stations. 

Another machine of unusual fea- 


tures is the double housing guide planer 
built by the Consolidated Machine 
Corp. and described as No. 26. 
The machine is used planing lo- 
comotive guides and_ similar work 
where, to get maximum production, it 
both 


Too. 


for 


is desirable to cut in directions. 


of housing are used, each 
carrying a crossrail on which are 
mounted two heads. As the two cross- 
rails face each other two of the cut- 
ting tools are at: work constantly. 
The entire speed range of from 250 
to 500 revolutions per minute are used 
for cutting only, the usual high re- 
turn speeds being dispensed with. All 
four heads have electric feed and 
power rapid traverse. The capacity of 
this planer is 57 inches between the 
housings and 31 inches under the cross- 
rail and 20 inches between the table 
pockets. 


Two sets 


A pipe threading and cutting ma- 
chine introduced by the Landis Ma- 
chine Co. and described as No. 16 also 
is of interest. It has a range of from 
1 to 6-inch pipe, using two die heads, 
one for 1 to 2-inch pipe and the 
other for 2% to 6-inch pipe. The en- 
tire range of each head is covered 
by but one set of chasers. The ma- 
chine has a wide range of speeds 
through a self-contained gear box. A 
reverse provided. Both belt 
and models built. 


drive -is 


motor-driven are 


The Malleable Foundry Co., Muncie, 
Ind., recently distributed $10,000 among 
employes according to a merit system, and 
and also gave them life insurance policies, 








<> 
No. 27 











is adapted for manufacturing. 


degree. 


and 4 inches, respectively 


are 23% 








Dividing Machine of Wide Use 


The R. Y. Ferner Co., Washington, has intro- 
duced a new type of circular dividing machine 
built by the Societe Genevoise d’Instruments 
de Physique, Geneva, Switzerland. 
model is of the bench type, is substantially built and 
It is 42 inches long, 26 
inches wide and 28 inches high and weighs 365 pounds 
It will rule on plane, conical or cylindrical surfaces 
The table is 25% inches in diameter and is fitted with a 
graduation on an inlaid silver strip ruled to sixths of a 
A locating microscope is provided for reading 
upon this scale when it is desired to make a special set- 
ting, or for use in testing work already done. 
imum diameter and height of work which can be done 








The new 


of motor. The 
with the cover 
This style has 
power capacity. 
installations a 


The max- starter is 


Designs Special Motor Starters 


The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. 

Wis., has developed a line of 
No. 28| Fynn-Weichsel type motors. 
asm std! take care of simultaneously cutting out-resist- 
ance in each of the two sec- 
ondary windings of this type 
illustration 
shows a manual type starter 


a 50-horse- 

For larger 
drum 
manufactured. 
Safety features are provided. 


Co., Milwaukee, 


starters for 
In all, the units 


removed. 


type 











<Q 
No. 29 


which 











ment. 
collar 
flange protected. 





Safety Collar Cuts Power Losses 


The Link-Belt Co., Indianapolis, 
brought out a malleable iron safety collar 


alignment of such power 
transmission equipment as pulleys, 
shaft bearings, hangers, etc. 
device incorporates toughness, dur- 
ability and light weight and in ad- 
dition is split in two places to pro- 
vide quick installation and adjust- 
The set screw by whch the 
is fastened to 
It is made also in 
the solid ring type. 


has just 


intended to maintain the proper 


The 


the shaft is 
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Device Controls Press Tripping 
The Loshbough-Jordan Tool & Machine Co., 
<ay> Elkhart, Ind., has just announced the develop- 


No. 30 ment of a nonrepeat tripping mechanism for 
*. 
application on the line of inclinable power 














presses which it manufactures. In most accidents the op- 
erator claims that the press repeated although the pedal 
had not been held down. With the new arrangement ap 
plied, the pedal 
can be held down 
as long as desired 
and the press will 
not repeat. It is 
necessary to allow 
the pedal to re- 
turn to the ex 
treme upright posi- 
tion before the 
press again can be 
tripped. $y turn 
ing one lever on 
the device, it is 
possible to change 
the press from 
nonrepeat to con- 
tinuous operation. 


a : 
This change cat 





be accom plished 
while the press is 
in motion or at 





rest. The device 
can be adjusted 
without difficulty. 





Tools Require Little Regrinding 


[—_.__}] The Altoona Tool & Industrial Equipment 
<a> Co., Bellwood, Pa., has introduced a new line 
No. 32 of cutting tools designed especially for pro 
duction work where high speed and heavy 
cuts are required. The illustration shows one of the 
tools mounted in a special holder. An unmounted tool 
is shown in the center. Turning the tool around a little 








provides a new cutting edge, thus reducing regrinding. 
Several styles of tools and holders are made. 








Builds New Type Swing Grinder 
r———— The Farrell-Check Steel Foundry Co., San- 
<Qp> dusky, O., has designed a new type swing 


frame grinder for rough grinding in _ steel 
No. 33} ‘ . = 
foundries and billet mills. The unit is port- 


able and revolves on roller 


r 





bearings through a complete 















\ 
tected motor operates the 


circle. small 





dust pro- 


wheel through a belt. Push 
button control is used. 








~ ° _.. 220 ee ; 

Gaging Facilitated by Container 
The Buffalo Bolt Co., North Tonawanda, N 
<Gp> Y., has installed on its automatically-operated 
\No. 31 screw machines used for quantity milling of 
piercing punches a small box-like con- 








i small 
tainer through which each punch must pass before it is 


deposited in a general container placed below. The pur- 
pose of the intermediate container is to segregate each 
punch momentarily to allow it to be gaged for size. Re- 
tention of the tool is controlled by a shutter bottom which 
is opened and shut automatically by an arm attached to 
a cam operating from the main shaft. Just previous to 
the cutting-off operation,,the shutter bottom opens, releases 
the milled tool and closes ready to receive the new tool 


from the machine. Already the device has proved its value. 








Airbrake Placed on Locomotive 
[ ; The Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
<Q» has just completed a 13-ton, standard gage, 


gasoline locomotive for use in a Canadian 
No.34 ; 


industrial plant. A feature of the locomotive 





is that it is equipped with standard airbrake equip- 
ment as a safety measure because of slippery track. 
If necessary, the air braking may be released from 
service and the hand brake used exclusively. The lo- 
comotive has a spring draft rigging both front and 
rear to absorb the shocks of coupling heavy standard- 
gage cars. The cab is of steel and adapted to cold 
weather conditions. The driving power is supplied by 
a 110-horsepower, 6-cylinder gasoline engine provided 
with a constant mesh type transmission giving four 


speeds forward and four reverse. The tractive force 
ranges from 7800 pounds at 2 miles per hour to 2800 
pounds at 10.5 miles per hour. The wheels have cast 


iron centers and steel tires. 
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Vi ise Is Applied to Radial Drill No Equipment Manufacturer Page 














27. Dividing machine Societe Genevoise d’Instruments 
The Modern Machine de Physique 425 
<qp> 28. Motor starter Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 425 
Tool Co. ackson a 
aetk a , J . } . 29. Safety collar Link-Belt Co. 425 
No. 35 . — neeaienameens the 30. Press tripper Loshbough-Jordan Tool & Ma- 
application of its com- chine Co. 426 
bination drill table and vise to 31. Screw machine container Buffalo Bolt Co. 426 
ee ne ear age tea 32. Cutting tools Altoona Tool & Industrial 
radial drills. Chis vise was de- Equipment Co. 426 
scribed on page 888 of the Oct. 33. Swing frame grinder Farrell-Cheek Steel Foundry Co. 426 
2 issue of IRON TRAD REVIEW. 34. Gasoline locomotive Vulcan Iron Works 426 
For radial drill use the vise is 35. Drill vise Modern Machine Tool Co. 427 
mounted on a pedestal which 36. Portable grinder Warner & Swasey Co. 427 
" ‘ 37. Tapping attachment William L. Procunier 427 


may be set on the base of the 
drill, or built up as an _ inde- 
pendent foundation as shown in 


he illustration, 
the illustration Machine Tools Introduced in 1925 











New Hand Grinder Is Pneumatic (by Manufacturers) 





_ The Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, has one rao 
<Gy> developed a new line of portable pneumatic Altoona Tool & Industrial Hanna Engineering Works 
No 6 grinders, the feature of which is that a rotor Equipment Co. .......+.. B/S nesewens stteeeeteene 1/8, 2/5 
: mounted on the drive shaft is the source of Badger Tool Co. ........ 1/8 Holmes Engineering Co...1/8 
power. A sliding valve is used. Several types are made Baker Bros. In. ..sssserees 1/8 Kearney & Trecker Co....1/8 
the chief difference being in the handles and mountings Beaudry Co. Inc....1/8, 3/5 
bia e commence (: . Bias. Buff & Wheel Co. Landis Machine Co. ...... 2/5 
Inc. «..++0+5 ereeeses -2/5 Liberty Machine Tool Co..1/8 
Blacker Engineering Co. ..2/3 oe Se eee 2/5 
Brown Hoisting Machin- Leshbough-Jendun Tool & 
OF 4 - savecsveceres ds 1/8 Maine te 2/5 
Buiiele Balk GCA. vccasvcses 2/5 


Bullard Machine Tool Co. 2/5 Modern Machine Tool Co..2/5 


Morris Machine Tool Co..1/8 
Cleveland Worm & Gear 





Ca. iw eecccnpateedsbaves 1/8 Porter-Cable Machine Co...2/5 
Consolidated Machine Tool Procunier, William L. 1/8, 2/5 
CAN * cécune cases baccnees 2/5 


Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co...2/5 Racine Tool & Machine Co..2/5 
Reed Mig. Co. ......0++.2/5 





ais: “apparent Steel miaaneereel™ js Republic Flow Meters Co. 1/8 


Tapping Device Made for Drills O. sissseeueeseeeres 





Fate-Root-Heath Co. ...... 2/5 Societe Genevoise d’Instru- 
r William L. Procunier, Ferner, R. Y., Cor oe.se. 2/5 ments de Physique ..... .2/5 
<ap> 18 South Clinton street, Gardner Machine Co. 1/8, 2/5 Vulcan Iron Works ....... 2/5 
Chicago, has developed General Electric Co........1/8 Warner & Swasey Co. ....2/5 
No. 38} ~""“? | 
for single spindle drill- 














ing machines a tapping attachment 
equipped with a quick change 


chuck which enables the operator Machine Tools Introduced in 1925 
to change tools while the machine 
is in motion. The quick change (by Products) 


chuck was described on page 165 














: : P No. Issue No Issue 
of the Jan. 8 issue of IRon TRADE : : 
R U ‘ fricti nth Boring and Reaming Machines Punches, Shears and Riveters 
1EW. Use : : oe oe aes 
— IE se = a riction ¢ ~ 12, TROeROOGREE . nc ccveesy can 1/8 8. Pneumatic riveting .... 1/8 
with the tapping attachment will Drills 19. Punch and riveter ....2/5 
prevent tap breakage. 12.Horizontal ......... 1/8 Saws 
Grinders 17. Bath --ssesevsceuvsewavus 2/5 
» > « . ~/S 
: 36. Portable pneumatic ...2 5 Small Tools 
° ° 13. Surface at atrek aaah ee : 
Ind ex of New Equipment Desc ribed 10. Surface and disk is tia ee 6. Chuck, quick change..1 8 
2 53. Swing Gee. «ies caneiass 32. Cutting tools .........3/5 
rf _ 5. Drie. Web. acsnaveacues 2/5 
in This Issue Lathes and Automatics 2S. Sendy Sel ee 
23. Automatic seeovsbeneewaes 37. Tapping attachment ..2/5 
. , . Bolt threader ........-- 1/8 
No Equipment Manufacturer Page Welding Equipment 
. Material Handling Equipment ee 
Air hammer Jeaudry Co. Ine 9 apa , . Electrode holder ...... 1/8 
: é ; 18. Gasoline locomotive 2/5 
6. Pipe threader and cutter Landis Machine Co oC 34. Gasclinw loc omotive $y Miscellaneous 
Band saw Racine Tool & Machine Co. 391 ADCOMOUTE, Crane ae ) < 
xe : 24. Abrasive wheel ........ 2/5 
18. Gasoline locomotive Fate-Root-Heath Co, 9 Milling Machines 21. Buffing wheel ........2/5 
9 Rivet ~ a ian ee ee aolin 20} 1, Direct drive ...... sanre 14. Céad “mete waka ceccws 1/8 
l Riveter and pune Hanna Engineering Work l ; 27. Dividing machine ..... 2/5 
20. Forging hammér Blacker Engineering Co 91 Pipe Machinery 7. Gear: SEGMORE sc epeseve 1/8 
1 — heel 3ias Buff & Wheel Co., Inc 424 16. Threader and cutter ..2/5 20. Hammer, forging ..... 2/5 
- Buffing whee Bias | en & Whe 22. Pipe stock javenneanem 3. Hammer, helve .......- 1/8 
Pipe stock Reed Mfg. Co. 424 ities 15. Hammer, portable pneu- 2/5 
oe sttaod chine Tool Co 424 MATIC cecseccceeessecese > 
Automatic Bullard Ma wea T¢ , i . ee Se 1/8 ng Mater amie xs 2/8 
24. Abrasive whee! Gardner Machine Co. 424 26. Locomotive guide ......2/5 30. Press tfipping device...2/5 
ae > oe ‘ot a8 . 194 29. Safety collar .....¢.0s. 2/5 
-ady st or Cable M: oO. 424 y ‘ - 
Steady ' — ioe — he ; 2 Presses, Brakes, Etc. 31. Screw machine contain- 
26. Planer Consolidated Machine Tool Corp. 424 8. Portable pneumatic press 1/8 CF ccc cuteveceevinnee /5 
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Industrial Men in the Day’s News 


fl ers 


E. J. Kulas, New President of Otis Steel Co. 





et snp oprerecin gn arin tans fg 








HE TUAAAUEA ALANNA HNTEUAdUstttY 


WUT UCQEVEL TOAD TEAS UALR 





ROM consolidation of ice cream manu- 

facturers to steel works operation 
spreads his breadth of industrial experi- 
ence. 


RGANIZER, administrator and ex- 
ecutive or rehabilitator of languishing 
enterprises his forte. 


EEN business insight, energy and en- 
thusiasm are his formula for indus- 
trial success. 








N UNBROKEN record of success 
A has marked the business experi- 
ence of E. J. Kulas, new presi- 

dent of the Otis Steel Co., Cleveland. As 
a creator of new companies, executive 


of those already formed or rehabilitator 


of industrial organizations in languish- 
ing condition, his efforts have been 
uniformly productive of results. He 


comes to the Otis Steel Co. with the 
background of a career which has em- 
braced a wide field of activities ranging 
from the consolidation of ice cream 
manufacturing companies to the operation 
of large industrial plants. He is to con- 
tinue as president of the Midland Steel 
Products Co. of Cleveland and Detroit 
along with his new duties with the Otis 
Steel Co. 

Mr. Kulas, who was born in 
land began his business career in 
1901 at the time of the organization 
of the National Electric Lamp Co., that 
city. For approximately 16 years he was 
engaged in various capacities with the 
National company, which in 1912 was 
taken over by the General Electric Co., 
becoming the National Lamp Works of 
the General Electric Co. During the 
later years of his connection with that 


Cleve- 





LUTE 


TUDTAAUETEA ADELE 





company he was associated with F. S. 
Terry and E. G. Tremaine, joint man- 
agers of the works In 1913, when 
Mr. Terry and Mr. Tremaine obtained 
control of the Peerless Motor Car Co., 
Mr. Kulas was made general sales man 
ager. 

At the outbreak of the war. in Europe 
in 1914 he resigned from the Peerless 
company to return to the General Elec- 
tric Co. to organize the manufacture of 
cartridge cases for the Russian govern 
ment. Still business con 
nection with the Electric Co 
Mr. Kulas went into business with H. A 
Tremaine and other associates at the 
National Lamp Works, forming the Cu,- 
ahoga Stamping & Machine Co., of which 
he was president and general manager. 
The Cuyahoga company, under his direc- 
tion, produced more than 7,000,000 cart- 
ridge cases for the Italian and American 
governments. In this period he or- 
ganized the Federal Nut & Bolt Co., 
which shortly afterward was sold to the 
Apex Electrical Co. At the close of the 
war, Mr. Kulas retired from active life 
for two years. 

Upon again entering business Mr. Ku- 
las became a member of the Crouse- 


retaining his 
General 


Tremaine Co. business underwriters, the 
vame of changed to the 
Crouse-Tremaine-Kulas Co. In this pe- 
riod, among other major business trans- 
he undertook and _ successfully 
accomplished the consolidation of the 
Tabor Ice Cream Co. with the Telling- 
Pelle-Vernon Co., Cleveland, both large 
manufacturers of ice cream. 

Mr. Kulas assumed the presidency of 
the Parish & Bingham Co. on Jan. 1, 
1923. He organized the Midland Steel 
Products Co., shortly afterward, which 
took over the Parish & Bingham Co., the 
Detroit Pressed Steel Co. and the Parish 
Mfg. Co., Detroit, becoming president 
of the combined companies. The Mid- 
land Steel Products Co. has grown to 
be one of the largest producers of steel 
automobile frames in the world. 
offices as president of 
Otis Steel Co. and the Midland Steel 
Products Co. Mr. Kulas is a director 
of the Union Trust Co., Cleveland, and 
a member of the executive committee. 

As president of the Otis Steel Co., Mr. 
Kulas succeeds George Bartol, who be- 
comes president of the executive com- 
mittee but remains as treasurer. Mr. Wil- 
liam G. Mather is chairman of the board. 


which was 


actions, 


Besides his 
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Men of Industry 


Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 
Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 





L. HAYES, recently ap- 
VW pointed manager of the wire 

mills in the Cleveland district 
for the American Steel & Wire 
Co., formerly was manager of the wire 
mills in Chicago territory. Mr. Hayes at 
one time was assistant manager of the 
Cleveland wire mills, leaving that city for 
Chicago in 1916 to take up the position 
from which he was just promoted. 

Fred Ingraham, superintendent of the 
Cuyahoga works at Cleveland of the 
American company succeeds W. L. Hayes 
as manager of the Chicago group. Mr. 
Ingraham became superintendent of wire 
mills in 1908, the last four years being 
in charge of the Cuyahoga works. 

J. T. Leach, for several years assistant 
to Mr. Ingraham, has succeeded him as 
superintendent of the Cuyahoga Works. 

John B. Moss, assistant district man- 
ager of the American Steel & Wire Co. 
at Worcester, Mass., has resigned after 
33 years service with the company. He 
has not announced his plans for the fu- 


ture. 
+ x * 


A. C. Warn recently was appointed as- 
sistant general manager of the Eclipse In- 
terchangeable Counterbore Co., Detroit. 


* a * 


F. D. Glover, of Glover & MacGregor, 
Pittsburgh, has been elected a director of 
the Williams Tool Corp., Erie, Pa. 


7. * * 

C. M. Kriner who recently joined the 
Turbine Equipment Co., Boston, formerly 
was with the Power Equipment Co., that 
city. 

* * * 

Frank L. Lingensmith has resigned from 
the Gray Motor Corp., Detroit, for which 
he had been serving as president since 
1921. . 


* * om 
Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the 
3ethlehem Steel Corp., has sailed from 


New York for his usual winter visit to 


Europe. 
+ es 


Charles M. Smith, president of the Co- 
lonial Iron Co, 149 Broadway, New York, 
with blast furnace, coal mines and coke 
ovens at Riddlesburg, Pa., is in Florida 
for the winter. 

* * * 

F. U. Conrad, recently made general 

superintendent of plant No. 2 of the Un- 


derwood Typewriter Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

formerly was chief engineer for the 

Underwood Computing Co. at New York. 
Sg 

L. H. Hazard has been appointed 
plant manager of the George W. Davis 
Motor Car Co., Richmond, Ind, For- 
merly, he was production manager of 
the Velie Motors Corp., Moline, II. 

* * + 

Deane S. Hazen has accepted a part- 
nership in Shelley Co., Springfield, Mass., 
having just resigned from the’ National 
Acme Co., Co., Cleveland, effective Feb. 
1. 

* * * 

James F. Twohy has been elected a 
vice president of the Pacific Car & 
Foundry Co., Seattle. He is secretary of 
Twohy Bros., railroad contractors, of 
Seattle and Portland, Oreg. 

a * * 

Paul G. Leoni, managing director of 
the Iron & Ore Corp. of America, and 
American representative of Wm. H. 
Muller & Co., returned to his office, 11 
Broadway, New York, Jan. 27, from a 
trip to Europe. 

* * * 

Charles H. Ellis, who has represented 
Henry E. Pridmore, Inc., Chicago, in 
New York for many years has joined 
the staff of Beardsley & Piper Co., Chi- 
cago, and will represent it in New York 
and New England. 

* * * 

John Heller, has been made secretary 
of the International Oxygen Co., New- 
ark, N. J., selling agent for the Interna- 
tional Acetylene Co. Mr. Heller re- 
cently was made sales manager for the 
International Oxygen Co. All other of- 
ficers were re-elected. 

I oe 

George Earl Wallis, editor of the Na- 
tional Safety News, and director of pub- 
licity for the National Safety Council has 
resigned from those capacities. His new 
connection will be as publicity counsellor 
for the Reincke-Ellis Co., Chicago, an 
advertising organization. 

Carman T. Fish, for the past two years 
associate editor of the National Safety 
News, succeeds Mr. Wallis as editor. Mr. 
Fish previously was associate editor of 
The Inland Printer. 

t * & 

A. T. Rankin, formerly New England 
representative of the Amco Mfg. Co., 
has joined the sales force of the Oakes 


Co., Indianapolis, manufacturer of auto- 
mobile accessories, and will have charge 
of the territory embracing the middle- 
western states. 
es oo 
D. G. Munroe, formerly general super- 
intendent of the By-Products Coke 
Corp., Chicago, recently joined the or- 
ganization of the Koppers Co., Pitts- 
burgh, in a contracting capacity. Mr. 
Munroe has been identified with the by- 
product coke industry for many years. 
* * * 


W. H. Wiewel, formerly assistant gen- 
eral sales manager for the United Al- 
loy Steel Corp., Canton, O., has been 
made New York district sales manager 
for the Standard Seamless Tube Co., 
Pittsburgh. He succeeds B. F. Bart, 
who resigned effective Feb. 1. 

* * * 

Frank A. Demms has been elected 
treasurer of the Shenango Furnace Co., 
Pittsburgh, to succeed the late Henry 
Irwin, Jr. Herbert Wilson, secretary, 
was made a director of the company 
filling the position vacated by the death 
of Mr. Irwin. All other officers were 
re-elected. 

* * * 

W. Moss Wilson, director of export 
sales for Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, 
Mass., large manufacturers of leather belt- 
ing, has resigned his position to take up 
his residence in Singapore, Malay Pen- 
insula. Mr. Wilson has been in charge 
of foreign sales for Graton & Knight 
Co. for six years. 

. *” 

W. E. Reis, formerly president of the 
National Steel Co., has been elected a 
director of. the United States Realty & 
Improvement Co., to succeed the late 
Charles E. Herrmann. When the Na- 
tional Steel Co. was merged with the 
United States Steel Corp., Mr. Reis re- 
tired from active business, but since has 
been a special partner in Pynchon & Co. 

* * * 

R. B. Randall, for approximately six 
years western sales manager of the 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, manufac- 
turer of machinery, equipment and other 
steel products, has been appointed west- 
ern sales manager for the G. H. Wil- 
liams Co., Erie, Pa., manufacturer of 
clam shell buckets. He will have his 
headquarters in Chicago. 

* * * 


Arthur T.. Clarage, son of the late 
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E. T. Clarage, founder and first presi- 
dent of the Columbia Tool Steel Co 
Chicago Heights, Ill., has been elected 
president of that company, succeeding A. 
R. Waters, retiring. Mr. Waters was 
one of the founders of the company an’! 
has been active as general manager and 
president since the company was forme 
in 1904. A. T. Clarage has been con 
nected with the company in various capac- 
ities, since 1920 as director and gene:al 
manager. Mr. Clarage is well known fo: 
his work on the application of the elec 
tric furnace for annealing tool stee’. 
. * * 


A. V. Bodine, manager of the Dicta 
phone Corp., Bridgeport, Conn., has been 
promoted to the office of vice president. 

* o * 

A. G. Agnew has resigned as vice 
president of the Waterloo Bank & Trust 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa, to become connected 
with the Stewart Mfg. Co., that city, as 
treasurer, effective Jan. 1. 

> . + 

O. P. Hanchette has been appointed 
sales engineer for the Burke Electric 
Co., Erie, Pa., and will be located in 
the Cleveland office, 7829 Euclid ave- 
nue, Cleveland. 

* * * 

A. A. Corbin, a partner of F. J. 
Lisman & Co., New York, has been 
elected a director of the Rima Steel 
Corp. of Hungary. F. J. Lisman & 


Co. are the American bankers for 
the Rima Steel Corp. 
* ¢ * 


Henry Harnischieger, president of the 
Harnischfeger Corp., until recently known 
as the Pawling & Harnischfeger Co., 
Milwaukee, departed Jan. 27 for New 
York to sail on a Mediterranean cruise 
cf six months. 


* * * 


William Ruddy has returned after 
18 months in Paris, France, where he 
has been engaged in the remodeling 
and introduction of American methods 
in the foundry of Andre Citroen, the 
largest automobile producer in Europe. 

+ om * 

Vernon C. King has been made director 
of the safety activities of the Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Corp., Worcester, Mass., 
with headquarters at the Goddard Works 
80 Webster street, that city. He suc- 
ceeds Winthrop G. Hall who previously 
had been service engineer of the Wickwire 


corporation. 
* 7 * 


D. M. Howell, who has been with the 
New York Scrap Iron & Steel Co., 
New York, for the past two years, re- 
cently severed his connections with that 
company to become associated with the 
Debevoise-Anderson Co.,-Inc., in the 


scrap iron department at their head- 
quarters in New York. 
* 2 


Walter F. Brumm has joined the 
sales force of the Inland Steel Co. at 
Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Brumm has been 
with the National Enameling & Stamping 
Co., Granite City, Ill, and previously 
was in the St. Louis office of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. and the Cambria Steel 
Co. 
* * * 

Loyall A. Osborne, president of the 
Westinghouse’ Electric International 
Co., will leave Feb. 7 on a six week’s 
business trip in France and Italy. Mr. 
Osborne is chairman of the National 
Industrial Conference board. 

* * x 


C. A. Brangham has become associated 
with the sales department of the Newton 
Steel Co., Youngstown, O. Mr. Brang- 
ham formerly was identified with the 
Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, O. 

E. D. Updegraff has been appointed 
assistant district sales manager in Cleve 
land of the Newton Steel Co. 

* * + 


W. H. Agens, has been appointed dis- 
trict manager for the southwestern terri- 
tory for the Traylor Engineering & Mfg. 
Co., Allentown, Pa. manufacturer of 
mining and smelting machinery. He will 
have his headquarters at the I. W. Hell- 
man building, Los Angeles. Mr. Agens 
formerly was district manager et Seattle 
for the Traylor company. 

* * * 

Charles A. Woodruff has been ap 
pointed purchasing agent of the George 
W. Dunham Corp., Utica, N. Y., manu- 
facturer of electrical labor saving ap- 
pliances. Mr. Woodruff formerly was 
purchasing agent of Armour & Co. 
National Cash Register 
Chalmers Motor 
Motor 


Chicago, the 
Co., Dayton, O., the 
Co., Detroit, and the Earl 
Co., Jackson, Mich 
. x » 
S. T. Thompson, secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the Duplex Engine 
Governor Co., Inc., has been elected 
vice president of the Duplex Con- 
denser & Radio Corp., in the Sperry 
building, Brooklyn, N. Y., and will 
have complete charge of the plant op- 
erations of the new company. The 
business of the Duplex Engine Gover- 
nor Co. has been turned over to the 
Fisemann Magneto Corp., Brooklyn. 
es «= 

William B. Simpson has been re-elected 
president of A. M. Castle & Co., Chicago 
Other officers chosen at the recent an 
nual meeting are: First vice president, 
Alfred C. 
L. Sanford, San Francisco; vice presi 
dent, George R. Boyce: vice president, 
D. P. N. Little; vice 


Castle; vice president, Roy 


president, John 


L. Robertson; secretary, Fred C. Con- 
ners; treasurer, Louis M. Henoch; first 
assistant secretary and treasurer, Almir 
C. Gox- secretary, W. B. 
Flemming; assistant secretary, R. F. Ber- 


assistant 


nays. 
* * * 

Dr. Thomas Darlington, well known 
in the steel industry by reason of his 
association with the welfare work of 
the American Iron and Steel institute, 
and because of the welfare investiga- 
tion which he conducted for the United 
State Steel Corp. in 1911, has been 
elected Father of the Council of 
Sachems of the Tammany society 
New York. Dr. Darlington for many 
years has been a Tammany sachem 
and formerly was active in politics in 
New York. He long was health com- 
missioner of that city. 

* * * 

L. C. Bullington, formerly assistant 
manager of the power department of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh Pa. has been appointed 
Cincinnati district manager of that 
company. Mr. Bullington sukceeds 
James A. Brett, who died recently in 
Bermuda. Mr. Bullington comes to 
Cincinnati after a long connection with 
the Westinghouse company. first as 
southeastern district manager with 
headquarters at Atlanta Ga., later man- 
ager of the Buffalo, N. Y. office and 
then assistant manager of the power 
department. 

* * * 

Sir William Charles Wright has been 
appointed unanimously chairman of Bald- 
wins, Ltd., British iron and steel interest, 
in succession to his father Sir John Roper 
Wright, Bart During the war Sir 
Charles was placed at the head of the 
steel department of the ministry of 
munitions. At the close of the war 
his services were recognized in award 
of the French order of officer of the 
legion of honor and from the Italian gov- 
ernment, the order of knight commander 
of the crown of Italy. He is also a 
knight commander of the British Em 
pire. 

* * * 

Sir John C. Davies, who ‘becomes vice 
chairman of Baldwins, Ltd., has been 
managing director for a number of years 
and is vice chairman of the South Wales 
Siemens Steel association and on _ the 
executive committees of the Welsh Plate 
and Sheet Manufacturers association and 
of the National Federation of Iron and 
Steel manufacturers. He was one of 
the founders of the Swansea national 
shell factory and served on the executive 
committee of the ministry of munitions 
controlling the shell factories. He re- 
ceived his knighthood in 1923 and is 
also a member of the French Legion of 
Honor. 
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Obituaries 
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R. NATHANIEL SHEPARD 

KEITH, widely known for his 

researches in electrometallurgy, 
died suddenly at his home in Philadel- 
phia, Jan. 27, of heart disease, at the 
age of 86 years. He was born in Bos- 
ton July 14, 1838, and was educated 
in Dover, N. H., and in New York. 
He was given degrees in both science 
and medicine, but never practiced the 
latter profession. Early interested in 
mine development, Dr. Keith went to 
Colorado in 1860, where he spent nine 
years as a mining and metallurgical 
engineer, contributing valuable data as 
a result of his researches. Dr. Keith 
was a pioneer in electrometallurgy. 
The centrifugal electrical amalgamating 
machine, now in common use in ex- 
tracting gold and silver from ore was 
his invention. Many other devices in 


valuable to metallurgists, were devel 


oped by Dr. Keith. 

In the early eighties mecame a 
member of the advisory staff of 
Thomas \ Edisot vno Was ther 
organizing his irst ompany. Dr 
Keith’s knowledge of electro-magne- 
tism at electro dynamics, is said to 


have proved a valuable aid to Mr. Edi 


son in perfecting many ot his earlier 
inventions. He was at one time re 
ferred to by Mr. Edison as one of the 
vyorld’s greatest metallurgists. In 1884, 


Dr. Keith again went west, settling 1n 


San Francisco, where he built the first 
lectric lighting plant in that city. 
During t 10 , lowing, he man 
acture electri quipment adapt 
| mi 9 istry ind also 
unded El i 1 yT which 
e was first ed Dr. Keith later 
spent several vears in England, where 
he won recognition for his ork in the 
fevelopment of electrometallurgy there 
Among his contributions on informa 
tion pertaining to electrical and metal 
lurgical subjects is lume entitled 
Magneti and Dynamo-Flectri Ma 
hine lished R84 
At the time of | death, Dr. Keith 
\ 


he Victor Engineer- 


ine Co.. Bullitt building, Philadelphia; 


secretary and treasurer of the American 
Venturs & Mines Corp. and was iden 
tified in one capa it or another with 
a number of other companies. He was 
American 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers; 
the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, of which he was a founder 


a member of the Institute 


and first secretary: the American Elec- 


and his son, L ster E. 


trochemical society, and the Engineers 
club of Philadelphia. 
* * * 

William A, O'Connor, for many years 
with the Hecla Iron Works, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., died at his home there, Jan. 25. 

on 

James Kelly Jr., founder of the Union 
l’in Co., Winsted, Conn., died recently 
in Derby, Conn. 

* t . 

Frank B. Hart, for many years super- 
intendent of the Barbee Wire & Iron 
Works, Chicago, at the Lafayette, Ind., 
works, died recently in Detroit, Mich. 

S$. &: © 

Edward J. Talmadge for 52 years as- 
sociated with Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., 
Southington, Conn., manufacturer of 
metal specialties, died recently at his 
home there 

* + 

Lionel David Waixel, director of the 
Federated Metals Corp., New York, died 
Jan. 15 at a hospital there at the age of 
43 vears. Mr. Waixel had been identi 
fed with the metals industry for 25 
years, having begun his business careet 
immediately after graduating from col- 
lege of the City of New York. 

* * * 

Adolph E 
iron and steel business in the East, died 
Jan. 25 at Miami, Fla., 


gone for his health fast fall. Mr. Brion 


Brion, widely known in the 
where he had 


was born in Brooklyn 61 years ago. He 
was chairman of the board of directors 
of Peter A. Frasse & Co., Inc., New 
York, with which he had been connected 
since 1878 and of which he was elected 
president in 1901. He resigned the pres 
idency of the company last September, 
3rion, succeeded 


him \. E. Brion was the founder of 
the Frasse Steel Works at Hartford, 
Con He was a member of the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel institute, the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers and 
ther organizations 

* * x 


James C. Dysart, aged 84, formerly a 
prominent coal operator in the Pittsburgh 
district and one of the leading organiz 
ers of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. died 
cf pneumonia Jan. 28 at Miami, Fla. He 
was born and educated at Hollidaysburg. 
In 1880 he erected a coke crushing plant 
for the H. C. Frick Co., at Scottdale, 
but sold his interest later and erected 
« much larger plant at Mt. Pleasant, Pa., 
for Hutchison Bros., operating it until 
it was purchased by the H. C. Frick 
Coke Co. He then located in Pittsburgh 


taking charge of the coke crushing busi- 
ness of the Frick company. In 1899, 
in association with Upson A. Andrews, 
he acquired all but a few of the op- 
tions on coal mines in the Pittsburgh 
district and in January, 1900 formed and 
completed the organization of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co. 
+ + . 

Ralph C. Richards, one of the  or- 
ganizers and fifth president of the Na 
tional Safety Council, died at his home 
in Geneva, Ill, Jan. 3, after a long ill- 
ness. Mr. Richards was 69 years old 
and had retired July 1, 1924 as claim 
agent of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railroad with which he had been asso- 
ciated for 54 years. 

Mr. Richard’s life is significant fo: 
the illustrous part he played in the in 
ception and development of the safety 
movement. He began work with the 
railroad at the age of 15 as an errand 
department. He 
studied law evenings, was admitted to 
the Illinois bar and then advanced to 
positions of assisant general 


boy in the claims 


solicitor, 


general solicitor and, finally, claim 
He was one of the first mem 


bers of the national 


agent. 
executive com 
mittee; he was the first chainman of the 
steam railroad section and he occupied 
virtually every important office in the 
National Safety Council including — the 
residency in 1919 to 1920 


* * z 


Gary Says Pittsburgh Will 
Hold Place 


hat Pittsburgh’s location will protect 
her prominent position in the iron and 
steel business is the conclusion of Judge 
United 
States Steel Corp., as expressed in an in- 


K. H. Gary, chairman of the 


terview in that city on the occasion of 


his recent visit there. He said: 


Pittsburgh, because of her natural ad 
vantages, can never be deprived of her 
fair share of business pertaining to what 
she produces. Pittsburgh has good 
climate, good labor market and an abun 
dance of the best coal nearby, brought 
from the mines to the manufacturers’ 
door at very low cost. 

he United States Steel Corp. through 
its subsidiaries, is spending immense 
sums in improving facilities for manu 
facturing iron and steel. This is the 
best evidence and the most convincing 
argument of what the proprietors and 
their representatives in charge think of 
Pittsburgh as a manufacturing point 

Regardless of any rule for business 
conditions that might be established by 
the trade or governmental administra 
tion, it will be found that the law of 
supply and demand fixes the prices of 
all commodities at all places. The effect 
of eliminating Pittsburgh plus, as it is 
called, may possess a_ stimulant for 
Pittsburgh manufacturers to produce a 
little better qualitv at a little lower cost 
and under conditions of delivery that are 
most agreeable. 
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Here and [here in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 


Lines of Productive Enterprise 








MPROVEMENTS now under way 
in the plant of the Louisville Bridge 


& Iron Co., Louisville, Ky., are ex- 
pected to be completed by April 1. Ca- 
pacity will be increased from 400 tons to 
£00 tons per month on straight time, 
with the possibility of 1500 tons on 
double turn, Improvements will include 
a fabricating shop with a 10-ton and 15- 
ton crane with 70-foot span and a 20-ton 
main hoist with a 5-ton auxiliary hoist 
having a 50-foot span. The building will 
be 104 x 360 feet. A painting and in- 
spection building 50 x 70 feet, with a 
50-foot crane runway, will also be added. 
The present shop will be devoted to light 
work and the new shop to heavy fabri- 
cating. 


FTER completing several extensions 

and installing a complete sprinkler 
system, the A-B Stove Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich., is planning an addition to 
its foundry for spring construction. 


* * * 


RESULTS of a recent fire in the 
plant of the J. S. McCormick Co., 
Pittsburgh, are being overcome with a 
minimum of delay and the burned por- 
tion is being replaced at once. The com- 
pany manufactures foundry supplies 
* + » 
ETTER fire protection for its en- 
tire plant through a sprinkler sys- 
tem and the addition of a new building 
60 x 150 feet of steel construction type, 
is being undertaken by the Battle Creek 
Machine Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


* * * 

DDITIONAL plant space 
provided by the Baldwin Chain & 
Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mas., is being 
handled by the W. J. Bishop Co., 


being 


Worcester, which has the contract for 
the entire work. 
o°% 16 
ARGER space is needed by the 
Burns’ Brass’ Foundry, Battle 


Creek, Mich., and a rental or buying 
proposition is being sought. Increased 
demand for its products has made larger 
quarters necessary. 


” * + 
Fe NLARGEMENT of the plant of the 
American Abrasive Metals Co., 
New York, is under way to provide 
larger facilities and output. Capital 
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stock has been increased to cover the 


cost of the improvement. 
manufactures a number of safe walking 


The company 


surfaces. 
* * 


Gardiner & 
engineers and 
manufacturers, Richard W. 
Lewis president, Russell B. Reid 
president, Richard W. Lewis treasurer 
and Jacob W. Winkler secretary. The 
protection 


FFICERS elected by 
New York, 
include 


Lewis, 


vice 


company specializes in 
against water and corrosion. 
es * 


LISS & LAUGHLIN, Ill., 
manufacturers of shafting, are erect- 
ing two building, 150 x 280 feet and 
100 x 170 feet, of steel construction, to 
Cranes 


Harvey, 


care for increased production. 
and modern machinery will be installed 
and it is expected they will be ready for 
use June 1. 

a i 


M' YDERN facilities for handling ma- 


terial will be a feature of the new 
building being erected for the Smith 
Bros. Hardware Co., Columbus. O. The 
structure will be reinforced concrete, 
140 x 220 feet, six stories, with a rail- 
road switch. It will have four elevators 
The building is 
1925 


and spiral conveyors. 
to be ready for occupancy Dec. 1, 
. + * 
FFICERS for the Mahoning Valley 
Steel Co., have elected, with 
W. Aubrey Thomas, president, J. P. 
treasurer, 
and C, A. 
Directors 


been 
Hosack vice president and 
John M. 
Thomas 


Thomas secretary, 


assistant secretary 
\. Thomas, 
Mrs. J. D 


include the officers except C. 
Mrs. C. O. Klingan, 
J. D. Waddell. 


* + + 


With 
Waddell and 

IR compressors for tire inflation and 

similar service will be the product 
of the Globe Mfg. Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. The company is incorporated with 
$100,000 capital stock and is located in 
its own plant with all equipment in 
stalled. H.M. Dunlap is president, R. S. 
and R, E. Dunlap vice presidents, W. E. 
Dunlap secretary and N. B. Kenyon 
treasurer, 

* * * 

AZOTE, INC., a 
ized by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Wilmington, Del. has purchased a 
site at Clinchfield, Va., plant 


corporation organ- 


a dos 
where a 


Fesruary 5, 192 


will be built for the manufacture of 
synthetic ammonia by the Claude process. 
Work on the plant will start early in 
spring and it is expected that it 
will be in operation by the end of 19235. 
Plans call for a capacity of 25 tons of 
ammonia 


per day. 


* * x 
FFICERS for the Wheeldon 
Co., West Brookfield, Mass., 
been re-elected: President, John Wheel- 
don; vice president, Clarence S. Arms; 


Wire 


have 


treasurer, Charles Sparrows; clerk, 
George A. Gaskill. Orders necessitate 
night and day operation. An addition 


is being built. Mr. Wheeldon previous 


te his association with the Wheeldon 
Wire Co. was general manager of the 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Corp. in Mas- 
sachusetts 

* . * 


FTER nearly 40 years existence and 

growth the Thomas O'Neill Ma- 
chine Shop, Huntington, W. Va., has 
been incorporated for $25,000 and will 
continue its general machine repair work. 
Under the incorporation Thomas 
O’Neill, the controlling stockholder, is 


president, Clark Applegate, vice presi- 
dent and general manager and Otto 
Stettler, secretary and treasurer. The 


business was established in 1886 as In- 
gram & O'Neill. Thomas O’Neill be- 
came sole owner 13 years ago and four 
years ago Mr. Applegate was made gen- 
eral manager. 
* + + 

UTOMOBILE 

been 


windshield cleaners 
such vol- 
that the Folberth 
Cleveland, O., 


since 


have demanded in 


ume in recent 
Auto has 
devoted its 1920 

producing automatic devices for this 
use. A has just been 
completed made occu- 
It was designed and built by the 
\ustin Co. It 
olumns and beams and equipped with a 
fast freight elevator. A tank 
»f 2000 gallons capacity outside the build- 


years 
Ca. 


entire 


Specialty 
energies 
unit 


new plant 


and ready for 
pancy. 


is two stories, with steel 
fuel oil 
The addition will 


ng serves the boilers. 


increase production to threefold the 
former figure. The Folberth line is 
made in Canada by the Tallman Brass 
& Metal, Ltd., and in Great Britain by 
the C. G. Vokes Co., London. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $100,000. F. G. 
Folberth is president, W. M. Folberth, 
vice president and C, J. DeWitt, sales 


manager. 
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HE Victory Stove & Range 

; Co., Alta Vista, Va., recently 
has announced that the firm is 
contemplating removal of its plant 


from Alta Vista to. High Point, 
1: aR tad 

+ ~ * 
Ahoskie Machine Works has 


moved to new quarters in the Tal- 
madge Baker building, Main street, 
Ahoskie, N. C. 

* * * 

Morrill & Morrill, Room 480, 50 
Church street, New York, have em- 
barked in the sale of European steel 
in the East. 

* * * 

Pittsburgh Valve & Fittings Ca 
has moved its San Francisco of- 
fice to 582 Monadnock building. 
James H. Gilhuly, Jr., is manager. 

— 

Alamo Iron Works, San Antonio, 
Tex., is opening up a branch office at 
Brownsville, Fla. J. W. Allen has 
been appointed branch manager. 

+ = * 

Cincinnati Ball Crank Co., Cincin- 
nat, has appointed H. M. Creeas rep- 
resentative for Texas and Oklahoma, 
with headquarters at 5507 Miller 
avenue, Dallas, Tex. 

* * * 

The International Harvester Co., 
Chicago, is understood to be con- 
sidering the removal of its forge 
shop from Akron, O., to either Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., or Chicago. 

x * * 

The Pittsburgh Transformer Co., 
Pittsburgh, has moved its New 
York office from 30 to 50 Church 
street. E. S. Banghart is New York 
district manager. 





Industrial Business Changes 


* * * 
The Unity Sheet Metal Supply 
Co., 1600 Canal street, Milwaukee, 


has changed its name to the Unity 
Sheet & Steel Co. L. R. Moise 
is secretary. 
oe 
Hartford Foundry & Machine Co., 
Hartford City, Ind., will move its 
plant to Montpelier, Ind., where it 
will consolidate with the Montpelier 
Mfg. Co. 
e 2 6 
National Mill Products  Co., 
formed by E. Gripe, formerly pur- 
chasing agent for the E-Zest Way 
Stove Works, a subsidiary of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., has established head- 
quarters at 9 South Clinton street, 
Chicago. 
7 + . 


Dalton Malleable Casting Co.,, 
Warsaw, Ind., has changed its name 
to the Dalton Foundries, Inc. 

* * * 


The Woodruff Machinery Co., 
for the past 20 years extensive 
distributor of machinery and equip- 
ment to the lumber industries in 
the South, announces the removal 
recently of Atlanta headquarters 
to 92 South Forsyth street. 

* * * 

The Kloster Steel Works, Long- 
shyttan, Sweden, has established an 
American branch at 233 Broadway, 
New York, for the sale of hollow 
drill steel and other Swedish steels. 
Sten Albihn is in charge of the of- 
fice as manager of sales for the 
United States and Canada. 

e «4 

Combined offices of the Woon- 

socket Machine & Press Co., Inc., 


the Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
and the Easton & Burnham Ma- 
chine Co., which have been located 
at Charlotte, N. C., have been 
moved to Greenville, S. C., from 
which point the business in the 
southern territory will be handled. 
General offices at Greenville are 
located in the Woodside building, 
with Edward Howard as southern 
agent, and William Lee in charge 
of the sales. These companies 
manufacture cotton mill machinery 
and equipment. 
+ * * 


T. Z. Williams and S. J. Pyland 
have formed a partnership to con- 
duct on a larger scale the machine 
shop and supply business formerly 
operated by Mr. Wilhiams, at St. 
Marcos, Tex. The capital stock of 
the company will be increased. New 
equipment and stock will be pur- 
chased. 

+. 


Wyckoff Drawn Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, manufacturer of cold-finished 
sheets, has moved its offices from the 
Little building to larger quarters in 
the new Chamber of Commerce 
building at Boston. The new head- 
quarters will be occupied as of Feb. 
1. Henry A. Getty is district man- 
ager of sales at Boston. 


* * * 


Establishment recently of south- 
ern offices at Jacksonville, Fila., to 
handle the company’s business in 
South Georgia and Florida terri- 
tory has been announced by the 
Michigan Pipe Co., Bay City 
Mich., manufacturer of pipe and 
piping, and kindred equipment. 








New Construction and 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Federal Abrasives 
Co. has been organized with Theodore Swann as 
president, Brown-Marx building and C, M. Jes- 
person, Anniston, as secretary. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—American Casting 
Co., Ninth avenue and Louisville & Nashville 
railroad, has increased its capital from $50,000 to 
$250,000 and plans plant extensions. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—American Casting 
Co., Ninth avenue and the Louisville & Nash- 
ville railroad, has increased its capital from 
$50,000 to $250,000 and increased manufac- 
turing facilities are planned. 


GADSDEN, ALA.—A. & J. Mfg. Co. con- 








Where additional information is 
presented, reference is made to date 
of issue in which previous item 


appeared. 








templates building an addition to its plant on 
Locust street, 80x100-foot for foundry purposes 
A warehouse also probably will be constructed, 
increasing output about 50 per cent. 


BAKERSFIELD, CALIF.—Mongerson Elec- 


Enterprise 


trical Works has started constructing a new plant 
at Nineteenth and Grove streets. The new plant 
will be modern of cement and steel fronting on 
Kellastone. 


GADSDEN, ALA.—Tri-City Gas Co. has 
been sold to Baltimore capitalists, and sale 
has been approved by the Alabama public 
service commission. Improvements and exten- 
sions are planned for immediate action. E. 
W. Capen is head of the purchasing syndicate. 


MOBILE, ALA.—Phoenix Machine Works, 
has been incorporated for $30,000 with Charles 
A. Baumhauer, 11 Fernway street, as president 
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Position Is Strengthened 


terials demand expected to increase treal was E 


re-elected president, and A 


Lengthening mil! deliveries and in materially as the weather opens up and Dawson, Calgary, and K. B. Thornton 
creased spot buying is strengthening the spring construction programs progress Ouehe were elected vice presidente 
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secretary, and George W. Marques, vice 


and 
president and treasurer. 

ALHAMBRA, CALIF.—California Metal En- 
ameling Co., 2155 East Fifty-first street, has pur- 
chased an 8-acre site where it plans constructing 
a stove and refrigerator foundry building. 


AZUSA, CALIF.—Paramount Motors Corp. 
has completed its first unit of the plant which 
it is constructing. The completed unit is 
l-story, 90 x 100 feet, steel and wood. Com- 
pleted plans call for 90 x 300 and 72 x 150 
foot buildings. Theron Walker Engineering & 
Construction Co., 714 South Hill Los 
Angeles, is architect. 

LOS ANGELES—Western _Ironite 
Weight Co. 2465 East Twenty-fifth 
has plans for a small addition to 
increased output. 

LOS ANGELES—Simonds Saw & Knife 
Agency, 416 East Third street, plans construct- 


street, 


Sash 
street, 


plant and 


ing a $35,000 plant addition and a 33 1/3 
per cent increase in production. 
LOS ANGELES—Novelty Brass Works, 


3775 Moneta avenue, soon will start construct- 
$25,000 increase production 


ing a $25, plant to 


100 per cent. 


LOS ANGELES—Commercial Iron Works, 


2424 Porter street, has awarded contracts to 
Baker Iron Works, 950 Broadway for al- 
tering its plant. 

LOS ANGELES—Electrical Products Corp., 
1122 West Sixteenth street, plans constructing 
a small addition to its plant and _ increasing 


production approximately 20 per cent. 

LOS ANGELES—Liberty Auto Co., 230 West 
Washington street, manufacturer of automobile 
wheels, radiators, etc., plans constructing 1-story, 
70x330-foot plant on Washington street, for 
which J. M. Cooper, Marsh-Strong building, is 
architect. 

LOS ANGELES—Eriez Stove & Mfg. Co. 
will start manufacture of stoves shortly, accord- 
ing to P. D. Jones, manager. The company 
has its headquarters at Erie, Pa., and soon will 
incorporate under the laws of California. The 
company will manufacture stoves but will not put 
in a foundry here at the present time. One will 
be established later according to Mr. Jones. 

RICHMOND, CALIF.—City authorities have 
awarded contracts for constructing municipal ma- 
chine shops. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF.—San Diego Electric 
Railway Co. plans constructing a machine shop, 
paint shop, storehouses, etc. at Fourteenth and 
K streets. E. M. Hoffman, Spreckles building, 
is architect. 

SANTA ROSA, CALIF.—Santa Fe railroad 
has received a building permit for constructing 
a $525,000 boiler shop. 

VENICE, CALIF.—Crawford 
will increase production shortly. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.-—The Acme 
Co. is constructing a 2-story plant addition. 

NEW HAVEN, CON N.—Shailer- Wheeler 
Engineering Co., Inc., has been formed with $50,- 
000 capital, by Frank E. 
Wheeler, Hyman Botwinck, Morris M. 
and Louis Sachs. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Carbo Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., 2600 West Eleventh street, Morgan sta- 
tion, Chicago, is reported as planning a plant 
here for the manufacture of standardized houses. 

CHICAGO—Russakov Can Co., plans con- 
structing l-story, plant at 936 West Chicago av- 
enue. J. I. Russakov, is vice president. L. 
Komar, 105 North Clark street, is architect. 

CHICAGO—United States Can Co. has re- 
tained Foltz & Brand, 510 North Dearborn street, 
for preparing plans for a plant in the clearing 
industrial district. 

CHICAGO—Federal Radiator & Boiler Co., 
1351 West Thirty-seventh place, has been incor- 


Airplane Co 


Shear 


Gardner E. 
Levine 


Shailer, 


February 5, 1925 


porated for $250,000 to manufacture and deal in 
boilers, radiators, castings, ete., by C. V. Kel- 
legg, F. W. Fix, and J. D. McGuire. 


CHICAGO—Reed Shock Absorber Corp., 
2613 South Michigan avenue, has been in- 
corporated with 5000 shares no par value stock 
to manufacture and deal in shock absorbers, 
springs, vehicles, etc., by Morris L. Weil, B. 
Bettelheim and Mark D. Goodman. 

CHICAGO—Palace Poultry Car Co., 208 
North Wells street, has been incorporated for 
$100,000 and 3500 stock, 
to manufacture and deal in railway poultry cars, 
stock cars and railway equipment. Fischel & 
Kahn, 111 West Monroe street, are attorneys. 

CHICAGO—Anchor Products Co., 5708 South 
State street, has been formed with $10,000 capital 
and 100 shares no par value stock, to manufac- 
ture and deal in surgical needles, equipment and 
by Louis C. Schroeder, Charles C. 
Cross and Claire More. 


CHICAGO—Unique Spark Plug Cleaner Co., 


shares no par value 


supplies, 


109 North Dearborn street, has been  incor- 
porated for $5000 to manufacture and deal 
in spark plug cleaners, and auto accessories, 
by Jacob Levy, Ray N. Floyd and Fred 
Goldberg. 

CHICAGO—Velie Bell Co., 2325 South 
Michigan avenue, has been ‘incorporated for 


$100,000 and 2000 shares no par stock, to deal in 
automobiles and accessories and conduct general 
repair service, by Robert J. Bell, Jr., Harry A. 
Biossat and T. C, Frederick. 

CHICAGO—The Humboldt Cabinet Works, 
4524 Fullerton avenue, has plans for a 2-story, 


30x132-foot brick and stone building. G. 
Pearson, 1930 North Keystone avenue, is ar- 
chitect. Carl Hartmann is president of the 


Humboldt company. 


CHICAGO—Acme Screen Shade & Sash Co., 
2947 Cortland Street, has been formed with 
$10,000 capital, to manufacture and deal in win- 
dow and door screens and other wire products, 
by Joseph R. Nolan, Carol O. Hill and Fred G. 
Bogda. 

CHICAGO—Michigan Inc., 
320 North Twenty-third street, has been incor- 
porated with $50,000 capital and 500 shares no 
par value stock, to construct, manufacture, as- 


Avenue Motors, 


semble, deal in automobiles, trucks, engines, ac- 
cessories, etc., by John H. Miller, S. O. Baum- 
eister, J. W. Mahoney, H. E. McCarten, Roy 
O. Rydell and Salvatore Caruso. 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL.—Wescott Valve Co., 


1490 Market street, has awarded contracts for 


1 and 2-story valve manufacturing plant and 
foundry. 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL.—Standard Oil Co. 


has revised plans for constructing 1 and 2-story 
garage and machine shop, 80x200 feet of rein- 
Fourteenth and McCasland 
Schlinz & Bailey, Monadnock build- 
ing, Chicago, are architects. 

FT. WAYNE, IND.—Dudlo Mfg. Co. will 
construct additions involving $100,000 expendi- 
ture. Buesching & Hagerman have been 
the general contract, for the build- 
ing which will be 1-story, 100 x 300 feet, of 
steel and brick. The building be com- 
pleted in February or March when an addi- 
tion to the wire mill will be started. George 
A. Jacobs is president. The company manu- 
factures radio coils. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The Indiana Serv- 
ice Corp. plans constructing a machine shop, 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Board of public 
works has awarded contracts to Leslie Colvin, 
Continental Bank building, for a 1-story, 70 x 
105 x 200-foot L shape building for use as 
a municipal garage and repair department. 
Frank B. Hunter, 912 State Life building, is 
architect. 

TIPTON, IOWA—The board of education has 


forced concrete at 
avenues. 


awarded 


will 
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taken bids through C. S. Miller, secretary, for 
manual training tools for the new school. 

WICHITA, KANS.—Walter Innes, Jr., Lloyd 
Stearman, Clyde Cessna and Walter Beech con- 
template manufacture of airplanes here. Opera- 
tions in the plant are to begin in February. Com- 
mercial three seat and heavy duty five passenger 
planes will be constructed. The company will 
be incorporated for $100,000. Mr. Cessna, air- 
plane builder and pilot since 1911 is said to be 
a heavy investor in the new enterprise. 

ALEXANDRIA, LA.—Missouri Pacific rail- 
way, is reported as having $1,000,000 available 
for construction of shops and terminal facilities. 
J. Cannon, Railway Exchange building, St. 
Louis, is assistant general manger. 

PITTSFIELD, ME.—Johnson-Fox Co. has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital, to man- 
ufacture mechanical and chemical automobile ac- 
cessories, by C. L. Fox, Fairfield. 


BALTIMORE—The New Era Elevator & Ma- 
chine Co., 111 Grant street, has acquired _ build- 
ing at Pratt and Grant streets which it will re- 
model and occupy. 

BOSTON—The Edgarton Mfg. Co. has been 
incorporated for $25,000 to manufacture and 
deal in automobile accessories, by William E. 
Perry, Newtonville, Mass., George M. Edgar- 
ton, and James W. Adams, Clifton, Mass. 

MEDFORD, MASS.—The Cradock Motor & 
Supply Co. has been incorporated for $50,000 and 
500 shares no par value stock, by Ernest R. Mar- 
sters, Edith A. Marsters, Arlington, Mass., and 
Harry Hadley, West Medford. 

WALTHAM, MASS.—Davis & Farnham En- 
gineering Works, Inc., has been formed with 
$30,000 capital and 1200 shares no par value. 
stock, to conduct a general foundry business by 
John M. Webster, and Myrtle M. Abbott of 
Somerville, Mass., and David R. Donaldson, Bei- 
mont, Mass. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—New England Power 
Construction Co. has been incorporated for $80,- 
000 to do engineering and constructing work, 
by Samuel C. Moore, Clifford R. Oliver and 
Frederick J. Dunn. 

DETROIT—Fenton-Garbarino Co. has been in- 
corporated for $50,000 to conduct a general sales 
and service garage, by Joseph N. Garbarino, 
8437 Linwood avenue; Allen W. Fenton, and 
Ray S. Fenton. 


DETROIT—The Seaholm & Sandell Mfg. Co. 
has been formed with $8000 capital to carry on 
general manufacturing business of hardware, by 
Thor M, Seaholm, Grace-Willis apartments, Folke 
Eric Sandell and Thomas S. Donnelly. 


DETROIT—Henry Schuman has _ organized 
the Michigan Replacement Parts Corp., for en- 
gaging in replacement parts business in south- 
ern Michigan. He had been’ operating the Mich- 
igan Bearings Co., 219 Garfield building, for the 
past five years. He has bought out the automo- 
tive division of the Harry P. Anderson Co., dis- 
tributor for the Torbenson, Russel and Adams 
axle parts. 

FLINT, MICH.—Dort Motors, Inc. has been 
incorporated for $10,000 to conduct a general au- 
tomotive repair service, by Lewis H. Bridgeman, 
814 East Kearsley street, Frank Lay and Dallas 
E. Winslow. 

HIGHLAND PARK, MICH.—Denk & Cote 
Co. has been incorporated for $100,000 to con- 
duct a general sales and service garage, by Titus 
L. Denk, 131 Puritan avenue; Cecelio O. Denk, 
and J. Bernard Cote. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.-—Jordan Machine 
Co., Twenty-eighth and Longfellow avenue, has 
plans for constructing 1-story, 70x120-foot ma- 
chine shop. L. E. Jordan is president. 

LINCOLN, NEBR.—A. C. Porter, Lincoln 
Foundry Co., 1848 Vine street, together with sev- 
eral other business men here have opened a 
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eneral jobbing foundry Semisteel, heat resist irdt, wit F. J. Knorr, Albany, N. Y., as at $150,000 to $300,000 and proposed construction 
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] eS t Hiutchinson street to a new plant at 132 
CINCINNATI ae o Peet ‘ Poplar street, where increased facilities will b 


I ! Harry C. Jones PHILADELPHIA, PA [The United Gas 
as a NCINNATI I Platine ( , , Improved Contracting Co. has purchased the 
1 for $25. —_— oh J. Tr ; plant of the Montgomery Iron & Steel Co. at 


. ’ ; “iy = : ] s ( R ? t Fy 1 7 Hagedorn, Will Nintl and M ntgomery avenue Plans for the 


f + t } h nurctl . } 
| ( e < his plant by the urchaser have not 
1 H D 1) Reed I 
heer innounced 


to > saenenis nquiring for ‘ PHILADELPHIA—Simplex Valve & Meter 
Co., 112 North Broad street, has awarded con 


en . CLEVELAND—] a tracts to Curtis Grinrod Co., 10 South Eigh 
N.Y. ; aati : wanda 2 $1 teenth street, for constructing plant 1l-story, 80x 
' C . ee wee 150 feet of brick, steel and concrete. E. A 

NI i‘ Be UI - I i ureer ig wrry: Wightman, Bankers Trust building, is architect. 


dent of the Simplex 


Rist a ee ke PHILADELPHIA—Philadelphia Electric Co 


will form a new corporation to finance. the 
~ , KE? oO \ C Rit astitee in tas ( struction of a giant power plant at Con. 
’ . ; i ae ree wingo, Md., ording to Walter H. Johnson, 
t . t | H i Ce ‘s te —P sid t r the CC I Plans have been 
= Ww oN ; ~ pI ed by the federal water power commis 
NEW YORK D { I & R ' cA ; : ’ i , GC} : The new plant will cost about $52, 
Cor 13 West |] treet, has plat ! ; s ; ‘ , sy ee ind will be constructed by the Sus 
t hr hit ‘ ai, 1 as , ‘i oa , q nna Power Co Belair. Md., reported 
Mw] K n. 46 vel on ; CG wae : ‘#6 ‘ ee t ‘ ibsidiatr of the Philadelphia com- 

f J , I + 
NEW YORI Ricl nd Ste ( MIDDLETOWN. O—Erectior . + : PITTSBURGH—Pittsburg]l ransformer Co., 
rated witl ’ capital . 2 , 1 a | I the Colum! ; and Preble street, has awarded con- 


nd deal r ‘ pt ore by D \ I) ‘ . ‘ a oO G & Flects ( ts for nety ting l-story. 120x600-foot 


Bar] Williat t t, i t PITTSBURGH—American Nut & Bolt Fas- 


NEW YORK —Airo Master Cor : POMERO’ ‘¢ i | r ( has pu ner Co., Ontario street, has awarded general 


READING, PA [he roof of the main found 
I l ‘astings Co. recent 
overload of snow. In 
Elaborat impr nts t planne ldition to mage to the building, several items 
G ( S : : lant f equipment were ruined. 
; f P ; OLEDO, O Mellott Furnace Co. | é SHARON, PA.—Petroleum Iron Works C 
NEW YORK entury Auto ( Wot : : P ’ ake: eel ae ee 


street as tar ve 


B tt Petroleum, near here, was damaged by fire re 
— I uted wit snart . \f \\ ntly. the loss being nfined to the plate de- 
hy H.R. Levine, G. W son TOLEDO, O.—Toledo Edison Co. will con- partment 
20 eadighaaga ? Sees eee, * t n to its Acme Power plant MEMPHIS, TENN.—Jones & Laughlin Steel 
—— ome cording to B. C. Corp., Pittsburgh, have awarded a contract to 


C. Potts, J. C. Harrison and W. E. Rei ( San Spring i ised its capital fro LUFKIN, TEX.—lIllinois Wire & Mfg. C 
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Joliet, Lil., is reported as planning establishment 
of a plant here, 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—Alamo Iron Works, 
130 Santa Clara street, has awarded contracts 
to Coleman & Jenkins, 106 Thirteenth street, for 
a $40,000, 4-story reinforced concrete warehouse. 
George Willis, Chandler building, is architect. 
SEATTLE, WASH.—American Manganese 
Corp. has been incorporated for $50,000 by A. H. 
McKinnon, 616 Pioneer building, and associates, 
to do business here. 

SEATTLE, WASH.—Doran Brass Foundry 
Co. has authorized construction of a plant at 75 
Horton street. The company operates brass and 
aluminum foundries. 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—The International 
Nickel Co. has awarded the Austin Co., Cleve- 
land, builder, contract for constructing an addi 
tion at its plant here, the new building to be of 
steel frame design, 50x120 feet. 
PARKERSBURG, W. VA.—Seward Wire Co. 
has awarded contracts to Plate Construction Co. 
for constructing an addition to its plant, giving 
more space and putting a 2-story addition on the 
office. Additional equipment is to be purchased. 
CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS.—The Chippewa 
Air Gauge Co. has been organized here by T. L 
Willenbockel, W. J. Kennedy and David Mc- 
Donald to manufacture pressure gages for liquids 
and air. The capital stock is $10,000. 

FOND DU LAC, WIS.—H. Poppert & Son 
Co., Dana building, has awarded contracts for 
constructing a 1-story, 62x100-foot foundry on 
Park avenue. 

KENOSHA, WIS.—Simmons Co., 160 Ex- 
change street, will construct a 2-story, 40x140- 


ELECTRIC MOTORS—Industrial and marine 
applications of Diehl Electric motors are pre- 
sented in a bulletin by the Diehl Mfg. Co., 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


SAND HANDLING—The R. W. Mcllvaine 
Co., Chicago, in a recent bulletin tells of found- 
ry sand handling service. Photographs show 
several installations of sand handling equipment 
manufactured by this company. 


CORE KNOCKOUT MACHINE—The 
Stoney Foundry Engineering & Equipment Co., 
Cleveland, has published a folder describing a 
new shakeout bail, molding machine and core 
knockout machine. 


DUST COLLECTORS—tThe J. W. 
Co., Philadelphia, has published a folder describ- 
ing and illustrating its dust arrester. A num- 
ber of companies now using this type of equip- 
ment are listed. 


TRUCKS—All steel hand trucks manufac- 
tured by the Anchor Post Iron Works, New 
York, are illustrated in a bulletin issued by that 
company, showing details and construction and 
tables of dimensions and weights. 


PLATE VALVES—The construction and ad- 
vantages of automatic plate valves for blowing 
engines ate set forth by the Leinert Valve Co., 
310 South Michigan avenue, Chicago, in a 24- 
page catalog. Many illustrations of installations 
are included. 


SAND-BLAST ACCESSORIES—Supplies 
and accessories necessary in the sand-blast room 
are listed in a pamphlet recently issued by the 
Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, Md. The equip- 
ment includes nozzles, gloves, hose, hoods and 
helmets, respirators, aprons and abrasives. 


POLYPHASE MOTORS—The Century Elec- 
tric Co., St. Louis, Mo., has issued a bulletin 
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Paxson 


foot plant addition. Metalworking equipment in 
cluding stamping machinery, is to be purchased. 

LA CROSS, WIS.—Articles of incorporation 
have been filed by the Samson Wrench Co., cap- 
stock $30,000 manufacture 
wrenches and 


ital which — will 


tools. Incor- 


Benoit and 


other mechanical 
porators are Louis R. Corbeil, L. O. 
George W. Kelley. 
MILWAUKEE—J. 
Diefenhorst and F. F. 
the 


with F. 
Themar, has incorporated 
$35,000 
capital, to manufacture and market a new design 
of automobile engine on which he has been work- 
ing about 15 years. 

MILWAUKEE—Contracts were let Jan. 27 by 
Architects Van Ryn & DeGelleke, Caswell block, 
for a new store and shop building, 50x120 and 50 
x75 feet, for Harry E. 
Weber, Inc., operating the Stewart-Warner Prod- 
ucts sales and service station in this city, at 
582-584 Jefferson street. The new building will 
be at Van Buren and Martin streets. 

SAUK CITY, WIS.—Earl 


has been manufacturing farm 


Drahonosky, 


New Era Engineering Co., with 


one and two stories, 


McFarland, who 
tractors for sev- 
eral years, has organized the Wisconsin Tractor 
Co. as a $25,000 corporation and will extend the 
business. 

SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—The Jenkins Machine 
Co. is starting work on a 2-story addition, 47x 
150 feet, for manufacturing, storage and new of- 
fices. 

WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS. 
garage, Baker street, is inquiring for automobile 


Huntington 


repair shop equipment, including a grinder and 
lathe. 


describing details of its squirrel cage induction 
show all the 
advantages of 


polyphase motors. [Illustrations 
and the assembly, 


these motors are outlined. 


parts while 


CENTRIFUGAL 
Mfg. Co., Seneca Falls, 
the 


SUMP PUMP—The Goulds 
i a in a 
automatic pump for 
clearing sumps in tunnels or cellars. A float 
valve the and installation 
operation require a minimum of attention. 


presents 
bulletin uses of its 


contrals motor and 


POWER PRESSES—Arch and 
presses built by the Niagara Machine & Tool 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., are 
which full 
need assistance in 


trimming 


in a bulletin 
service to 
problems 


featured 


also offers engineering 


users who solving 


of press application. 


STOKERS—A bulletin by the 
Engineering Corp., New York, 
stoker in wide use in 
Continent being 
country. A number of 


Combustion 
describes a 
England and on the 
introduced in this 
features differ 


entiate this stoker from others now in use. 
ELECTRIC RESISTORS—A bulletin de 
scribing its type of resistors has been issued 
by the Monitor Controller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Methods of building up a resistor assembly by 


which is 
novel 


use of units and connecting devices are shown 


and ratings and approximate dimensions are 
given. 
ASH CONVEYORS—A steam jet ash con- 


veyor for plants having a large volume of ashes 
to be moved is given full description in a bulletin 
Chicago. 

system 


of the Conveyors Corp. of America, 
Details that make 


capable of handling large volume are shown by 


of construction this 


halftones and drawings. 


BALL BEARINGS—A brief the 


beginnings and development of ball bearings and 


history of 
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Business in Canada 


KITCHENER, ONT.—Fishman Spring Co.,, 
Ltd., has been incorporated to manufacture and 
in metal springs, spring mattresses, box 
springs, etc., with $50,000 capital, by A. M. 
Wuest, Martha Wuest and Charles C. Wuest. 

OWEN SOUND, ONT.—Construction is un. 
derway on the rebuilding of plant here for the 
Northern Bolt, Screw & Wire Co., to replace 
the plant recently damaged by fire. Noted Jan. 
29. 

OTTAWA, ONT.—Capital Wire Cloth @& 
Mef. Co., has awarded general contract to Cuth- 
bertson & Clark, for $20,000 addition to its 
plant. Architects are Richards & Abra. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Toronto Wire & Nail Co., 
Ltd., has been incorporated to manufacture and 
deal in wire and nails, with $50,000 capital, by 
George E. Parkinson, Norma Lown and Lillian 
M. Heal. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Canadian Seamless 
Wire Co., Ltd., has been incorporated to man- 
ufacture and deal in plates and other wire and 
metallic tubing, with $150,000 capital by Walter 
Mills and Edward G. 


deal 


B. Kingswell, Stanley S. 
Goodwin. 
TORONTO, ONT.—The 


Toronto Wire & 


Nail Co., Ltd., has been incorporated to take 
over the wire and nail. business of the P. [. 
Robertson Co., Ltd., Milton, Ont., and will 


carry on operations at 190 Edwin avenue, Tor- 
onto. Those interested in the new company are 
E. R. Hutchinson, George Robinson, and Charles 
Prosser, all of whom were formerly connected 
with the screw plant of the P. L. Robertson Co. 


New Trade Publications 


other anti-friction bearings in America is pre- 
sented in a booklet issued by the Standard Steel 
& Bearings, Inc., Plainville, Conn. It is an 
interesting history, briefly told and shows how 
recent this development has been. 


RECORDING AND CONTROLLING IN- 
STRUMENTS—Gages for indicating, recording 
manufactured by the Fox- 
boro Co., Inc., Foxboro, Mass., are given pres- 
Points 
of design and construction are illustrated fully 
and application to various uses are described. 


and controlling, as 


entation in a booklet now being mailed. 


CAR SILL SECTIONS—A simple integral 
section for center sill sections for standard rail- 
booklet by the 

It is stronger 
surface 
the designs up of 
The American 
sociation has approved the section. 


FUEL OIL SYSTEM—Mechanical atomiz- 
ing of fuel oil by its apparatus and the benefits 
that follow are described in a catalog by the 
Morse Dry Dock & Repair Co. and 
fan, the essential parts of the burner, are shown 
in detail 


are 


presented in a 
Carnegie Steel Co., 
and 


road cars is 


Pittsburgh. 


lighter and presents less for cor- 


rosion than made channels, 


angles and plates. Railway as- 


Nozzle 


and accessories to improve their use 


also presented Numerous installations are 


illustrated. 


GASOLINE LOCOMOTIVE — Dependable 
power for switching service in steel and other 


industrial plants is provided by a locomotive 


described in a bulletin by the Vulcan Iron 
Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. This power unit 
weighs 15 tons, is driven by gasoline and 
is capable of hauling more than 600 tons 
in low gear on curves. They are made also 
in 3-ton to 25-ton sizes Details of speci: 
fications and performance are given, as_ well 
as hauling capacities on various grades. 
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yp J | ba METAL FURNITURE SHEETS 
! Gq 
A | \\ —— PICKLED and ANNEALED 
pre a \ \ ye v } =: ENAMELING STOCK 
steel A | \ a =< for Kitchen Utensils 
} an . | \ ty 7 —- “M fi la” S ° . . 
how a “, = ansfie teel is the ultimate in 
Zs - \ ZB a | oe Sheet Bars and in Sheets. It means 
1. eo SZ. — | —- satisfaction to the many users. Con- 
pet Z SZ z stant study of the needs of users, and 


continuous application of the results 
of such study, in the way of improved 
methods in our plants, has established 
a reputation for unsurpassed relia- 
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bility. 
gral ; ° 
rail haiaeees, All ‘‘Mansfield” Products are rolled 
the from our own ‘‘Bottom Poured” In- 
age gots. They are very low in sulphur. 
be eggs ta We solicit your inquiries. 
r as- 
ymiz SHEET jBARS 
efits 


a INGOTS 





10Own 

use 

7 MansrieLp SHEET & TIN PLATE ComPANy 
dable 
sther MANSFIELD, OHIO 
si DISTRICT SALES REPRESENTATIVES 

unit The L. D. Rockwell Co., 1106 National City Bldg., New York, N. Y. Maynard French Steel Co., 710 Mercantile Library Bldg., Cincinnati, O 
and Ment Sheet S Tn oo “ty es bp red ye vos Bide 1 “t. Mick Mr. A. P. Grenier, 640 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Mansfeld Sheet & n Plate 37 Genera tors , Detroit, Mich. » ‘ r 

tons T.ot D Rocke ell C 2002 Union Trust Bidg., Cleveland, O. Wm. P. Horn Co., 237 Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 

also Wm. L. Hoffman, 1504 West Venango St., Philadelphia, Pa. Wm. P. Horn Co., 509 Wilcox Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
peci- Mr. C. H. Beach, 1403 Merchants Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. Wm. P. Horn Cou, 1426 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

well 

SALMAN ORCL SER SOREN NAIL IIE SS EEN OE LLLALPALELE NEES SELL LLL LE ALLELE! IDE 
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D i 
iwcounts and Extras 
Steel Pipe —_— oon lens —— f c is ; ma yo fe ot : — . idth pes eo os 
Pitts h . . : SEEMOR cccccscccceccess +47% +59% xtras) in hes wide and under, down 
ana Mr Lorain basing discounts, a-inch AES IE IR BES +28 “2 t but vaPhens uding 6 inches wide, 5 feet 
vensten, 1. ond ledlens Harber, i0d.. inc Seeberes dice whens +34 72 a ix } es ong P ,t » pu lished limit in 
take differential 2 points less discount of $4 AMER — so rcccscsecces +28 7 E oe ee ne oes See 
per ton higher eect. Dn wsavecessousay +27 +39 extras per Pound for Width or Diameter 
Chicago takes differential 2% points less Lap Weld All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 
than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis or $5 per ton 2 and 2% inches ...... +13 +25 ane re thic k and heavier, but Myst ' less 
higher net. Ste RN oncsn0saveses + 8 * ae ee ee ee ne ey 
Butt Weld Gal Mi oa 2 ere eee + 9 +18 Ae , nn inch r nd including 11 
al- | PRES i ar ae +12 ete ee eee ee 
Black vanized « . ; ys 
; ‘ Over 110 inches to and including 115 
“tee! 36 inch Sceetenees 4 H+ Boiler Tubes a. ; ” . 10¢ 
DD ‘Wcndesdueeses vivses 46 42% Pittsburgh less carload discounts. Carload pone a. net ae eee oe Sc 
PL Sikveasscpnysavese 60 48% 4 points larger Over 120 inches to and including 125 
Sa: POE ~ Séveccedcues 62 50% STEEL (Lap Welded) a ¢ Mager ee a 25¢ 
ei Lap Weld i ayy 2yz 24, PiMimch vee eeeeeeseeeees 23 off inches . padi. meat 
Sh Se ere We BURROEN 6.00. cceesveeectes 33 off lates s than %-inch or fighter tha 
2% to Ginch 0.0.0... 59 7% a san aarp tiie Sas ae ee ee 
rinch ws eeeeserees SE sae EON Son cad sade e pews 38% off Over 72 inches to and including 8 
- -_ 10-inch .......++ 54 41% 4 to 13-inch . 2 Senge as aay Te i} off nches , - — ca 10¢ 
1 an De ~ no vneekeoes 53 40% CHARCOAL IRON O 84 che ind including 96 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 1 Peery RE > RR Se er ber ns * pausing > fice MEETTS. 60 20c 
Butt Weld Ne ie tanevey ets tix Andress orssys ‘es ‘ — he 
: PPP TOOT ee ere + 2 , 
Sa ED \c'enes oo sab ous < 60 48% RR es a aR a aI oa 3 Over 100 inches add .35c to width ex 
Lap Weld Se ERR kevabdccsssncdeves § tras for plates 4% inch thick and heavier. 
Z-inch «se seseescsceceesss 41% SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN®* GAGE 
Sy A, ee 57 45% OS PPro rer ree 51-off Pl : — ra 
Ce OR ae 43 off PI one “vse oe 72 inches Wide 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS BREE | SUR PRANKS 50 veda sansn des eee ee ee tee 
Butt Weld 2 and 236-inch .......scecceesees es ee ee tak eae 
ON SB LSS Verma "a fo)? merererrrerrrrre ae ee eens 
My eeereeeeere 41 24% " ound per square toot UC 
en Fo peepee 47 30% 3 and 34-inch .......seeeeeeeees Die oe ony prs ; ; iss 
in eee ala ee 53 42% 33% and 33-inch ............00. 33 off Plates Over 72 inches Wide 
%-inch SE SPE re 58 47% Dt Sukie cewwed cen edness occuhan 37 off P at ~— than 4 -inch gage to and in- 
PORE. a. a otias an oan 49% 4% ai us lnan bis. 0seveeke 29 off tr a : se . —— 9 _pounss 
Pa BOD sesinscuderes 61 50% ; SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED* a PU aad an coe supe 
an bY Gy ee Saree ae 340 Wiatne' otiseed 7-65 sounds square 
eS Lap Wee say 336 and 3¥4-inch 62 eee sees, 35 off fo oe es ee 
SIA lel eal Keane ee GEROD ) oveevcstenn bccn cctedcesenevee 39 off 
ee GD GOROR oc ciceccccccne 57 46% UALITIES 
4% to 6-inch eeVeeeseceee 56 45% SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT | ae ee ee e 1( 
2 to  Sinch giirtteseeees $2 39% ‘ BOILER TUBES* Stine llc eo eg ae Se 
an Minch ...seeeeees xtras: Ordinat ities abate” via 
11 and 12-inch .......... 44 31% Add $8 per net ton for more than four Stillbottom _ steel! 30¢ 
gages heavier than standard and add 10 per Locomotive firebox ste 50¢ 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG cents to theoretical weight. Marine steel 1.50¢ 
s-inch Butt Weld - 325 = 5 per —. for lengths over 24 feet Hull material subject to U. S. Navy Dept 
-ine se eeneeecccorscees and not over 26 feet. Specifications 1 Medium or Soft 
#% to 1M%-inch .......006. 45 35% Smaller tubes than l-inch and _ lighter Stee ‘ . Oc 
ty =” Ses 47 37% —y mg gage to be sold at mechan- High tensile ht subject to U. S. 
ical tubing list and discount. Navy Dept ¢ alent specifica 
2-inch Lap Weld 41 12% Intermediate sizes and gages not listed tions vote UUC 
2% to 4-inch sitll: cae ae 43 34% above take price of next larger outside diam- Boiler el Ss { S. Navy Dept 
cee Mie... 5.05... 42 33% eter and heavier gage. HW 1 c ations sses A and B 1.5 4 
eecccescce YW Ss specif tions equire: 
Pou WED aececswiscee 38 25% SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL t hain ‘ at ys t: “7 
TUBING*  wihhen geo er perry 
. Base Discounts > 
Floor Plat 
Wrought Iron Pipe Carbon, 0.10 to 0.20 per cent ...... SS GR Checkered plates ati 1.75¢ 
Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- ©@rbon, 0.30 to 0.40 per cent 81 off Checkered plates are ished to 
loads. Individual quotations made on Carbon, 0.40 to 0.50 per cent. ...net price ch and are rolled from ‘Stock Steel” 
delivered basi Plus differentials and extras for cutting. Ree lial in 
eh asis 1 1 € s ide on 
oune SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE é red_ plates 
READS AND COUPLINGS AND SUPERHEATER TUBES®* INSPECTION 
ie Butt vegrit sm Net prices per foot \,:1) : A tales Na etc 
an NS OCC PM f.o.b. Pittsburgh Rese Ee ake usieee se its ee 
W-inch ...seeeceseseees 22 2 Outside diameter Gage Price | ‘7 as a ee aie such | on 
%-inch ee eee esteeseseees 28 11 2-inch 12-gage 15¢ an y a . ar " apg 7 Panu 4 
1 to 13-inch .......... 30 _ > ~ Cennaamncdnaneanee le Fs Tv. — 
Lap Wel 2iMCh  wcseveeesceccecees 10-gage 17¢ . 
14 and 1%-inch Yes Upon application 2%4-inch «--+-e+esseeees 12-gage = ‘17 ~igioagsice 
EE Ret ata 23 7 > peer te eeeeeeereeeses ——— = LENGTH or DIAMETER 
4 IS ee A a ae -ga , , 
~ eee ese = + 3inch. C8 AKA AR os 3Se All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 
p<  “eaeepepepen 26 1100 Whrinch «sees eee eee Q-gage 15c ee ee ee este, 
S#h-inch .....scceceeeeee 9-gage 55¢ * FeRETM, OU t over 80 feet..No extras 
PLUGGED AND REAMED PE cpuktrebibvioxs un 9-gage 57c ee ed IE . oo a 5 
Two points less than above ' ro usual extras for forming and for long [{7,,,\-; See ae 'S Bonk. tecimenel c 
engths. Inder Se 
EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS _*Published discounts are subject to com- Qyer 80 feet t us 5 
P : Butt Weld siderable shading, in some cases as much as Owes > plus .05e tor 
+ ow M-imch .cccceee *F sia five extra 5 per cents. ever) nal 2 feet or fraction thereof 
i ekccsacsccses: an 12 Regular Sketches 
1 to 1%-inch ........... 30 14 Plate Extras Witl more than tour straight cute 
straight taper plates) 
etack Lap Weld sa . BASE Ade ra 1 
MEMCR ccs ccsesessescece Rectangular ates tank stee r co rrecul " 
ee py pperrereee 29 Ae ME eee eee a, ee Se 
436 00: Glnoh oc ccccscee 28 14 cshiend ter eiractarel teal Gated Mar. 34 Chins emia hts ipaaaet > 
= : ; i V. 2 i € € ired with 
eg Per 21 7 1922, or equivalent, %“-inch thick and ¢ er uN 
“ye Ree 16 2 1 thinnest edge (exe I nn } Ad , . he 
o 
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